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* 
Join 
the Book-of-the-Month Club 


before its membership reaches 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


The First Book 





—to those who, by joining now, carry 
the membership over the 100,000 mark 


GREAT many people (we 
know) have been on the verge 
of joining the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, but have neg- 
lected to do so, largely through over- 
sight. If this has been true in your 
case, it is clearly an advantage not to 
delay longer. We suggest simply that 
you get full information at once about 
what the Book-of-the-Month Club does 
for you, and then decide once for all 
whether you want to join. The mere fact 
that almost 100,000 judicious book-readers 
already belong to the organization—that 
they represent the elite of the land in 
every profession and every walk of life— 
that not a single one was induced to join 
by a salesman or by personal solicitation 
of any kind, but did so after simply read- 
ing the facts about what the Club does for 
book-readers—all these are indications 
that it is worth your while at least to get 
the facts as quickly as possible, and then 
(if you want to) join before this “first 
book free” offer expires. You assume no 
obligation in sending the coupon below 
for full information. 


@#?35 


Henry Seidel Canby Heywood 


Choirman Broun 














*March 1, 1929 
over 96.500 
members 


May 1, 1928 
78,959 -- 
members 


May 2, 1927 
47,986 members 


May 1, 1926 
6,433 members 


*%The number at time of 
writing this announcement. 
Probably very close to the 
100,000 mark now. 


Dorothy 
Canfield 


Christopher 
Morley 


William Allea 
White 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 












BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of-the- 


Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to su 
scribe to your service. 


43-6 


Name .... 





Sucks chlaped ts Guadlan members dhecnshs Wocb-e6- "tine: Micuth Giub (Ganda) Lad. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Program for World Meeting 
Is Announced 


The World Federation of Education 
Associations, which is to have its next 
Biennial Meeting in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, from July 25 to August 3 of this 
year, and information regarding which 
has previously appeared in these col- 
umns, has announced that the outline 
program of its sessions will be as 
follows: 

THURSDAY, JULY 25 
Registration and billeting. 
:00 p.m. Directors’ meeting. 
:30 p.m. Informal gathering of all 
delegates. 


FRIDAY, JULY 26 
Registration and billeting. 
p.m. General meeting—Address 
on an international subject. 
p.m. Official reception of dele- 
gates by the Canton of 
Geneva. 


SATURDAY, JULY 27 

a.m. Section meetings. 

p.m. Meeting of Herman-Jordan 
Committees. 

p.m. General meeting—Address 
on “Labor and Education” 
by M. Albert Thomas. 

p.m. Festival Jaques-Dalcroze. 


SuNDAY, JULY 28 


a.m. Protestant service 
Peter’s Cathedral. 
Roman-Catholic service in 
the Church of Nétre Dame. 
Undenominational _ service 
in Victoria Hall. 

p.m. Excursions. 

p.m. Festival Jaques-Dalcroz-. 


Monpay, JULY 29 


a.m. Section meetings. 

p.m. Open sessions of Herman- 
Jordan Committees. 
General meeting—Address 
on “The International As- 
pect of Education” by 
Gilbert Murray. 

8:30 p.m. General meeting—Messages 
from representatives of 
various countries. 


TUESDAY, JULY 30 

a.m. Section meetings. 

p.m. Open sessions of Herman- 
Jordan Committees. 

p.m. General meeting — “The 
Needs of Rural Districts” 
(speaker to be announced 
later). 

p.m. General meeting — Visual 
Education—Films. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 31 

a.m. Section meetings. 

p.m. Open sessions of Herman- 
Jordan Committees. 

p.m. General meeting—Address 
on “Some Behavior Prob- 
lems.” 

8:30 p.m. General meeting—Messages 

from representatives of 
different countries. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 1 
Excursion around the lake 
—Lunch at Montreux. 

p.m. National Fete. 


Fripay, AUGUST 2 

a.m. Section meetings. 

p.m. General meeting—Address 
on “Home and _ School” 
(speaker to be announced 
later). 

p.m. Delegate Assembly — Re- 
ports and Resolutions. 


SATURDAY, AuGUST 3 


a.m. Delegate assembly. 
p.m. Directors’ meeting. 
p.m. Farewell meeting. 
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2:00 
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It is expected that a large number 
of American teachers will plan to be in 
Geneva at the time of the Federation 
Meeting. Tour conductors offer sched- 
ules allowing for attendance, and every 
effort will be made to provide hospital- 
ity for individual travelers. Further 
details may be obtained from the secre- 
tary of the World Federation, Profes- 
sor Charles H. Williams, 101 Jesse Hall, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

—_—>—— 


There is nothing little to the really 
great in spirit —Dickens. 











REVIEW 
MATERIAL 


FREE 


RITE for sample Questions 

and Answers and other 
valuable Review Material con- 
tained in Warp’s FREE cat- 
alog of Review Books. (For 
seventh and eighth grade pu- 
pils and for Teachers’ Exami- 
Sations. ) 









Warp’s Review Book; 
contain actual questions, selected from past of. 
ficial examinations, with complete answen 
They give pupils an idea of the kind of que, 


Conveniently arranged and systematized 


Sa 
preparing test questions. Excellent for om 
brill, weekly tests and home assignment, Py 
dorsed by educators and used in schools of a} 
States. 


ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 7th Anp 


~Aars 8th GRase. EXAMINATIONS 
~Atthenetic. Geoeraphy Penmsnchg 

— Been Soveentcgne or Shs Histor —R aang 
—Eng. Composition —Music ’ - 


tions asked and the nature of answers required : 





ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 
TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 





—Bookkeeping — 








~ 
Fach 
swers and are sent postpaid at 40c per copy 
See quantity prices below: 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID | 
4 or mo re copies, 35c each, 12 or more, $%& 
each, 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 
a" 28c each. 100 or more, 25c each. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


We are sure these books will please 
we will. et you pace Sos eon tri 
8 you need and encicse sour ¢ check. Li 
endof 10 ne be you are not fully 
octer © the books and we will gladly refund pe 4 


Sy WARP PUBLISHING co 
MI NOEN,NEBR. 
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PLAY 


START A BAND «at'dnce” 


Without practice or study — without 
musical training whatever children can 
produce fine orchestral effects, on these 
wonder SONG-O-PHONES 
You hum the tune and rich mellow musie 
issues forth, equal to a brass band. 
Hundreds of successful pupil! bands at- 
test tothe popularity of these quickly 
Weel instruments. 
e o will furnish SONG-O-PHONES B fore ta ten 
Beroohone, B ss horn, ete, for $14 naa 
or larger size ).70—The children will eo: 
joy it, you will find it I qneetont way to 
develop Geile musical se 
Send to-day for catalog vend m-ke your se- 
lection. “Inexpensive, 70c to $3.25 each. 


The Sonophone Co., Dept.N, 548 Wythe Ave., Brooklyn,N Y. 






















FOLK 
DANCES 


GAMES — FESTIVALS 
PAGEANTS — ATHLETICS 
ds of teachers 
use the material 
in our books 
64-page illustrated descriptive catalog with Table of 
Contents of books, sent on request. 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


Publishers of Educational Books since 1838 


67 West 44 Street, New York 
POST PAID 


ee 
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To introduce Colling- 
bourne’s superior 
quality Dental Floss 
and encourage 
Teachers to rec- 
ommend this 
method of giv- 
ing better care 






























teeth, we “Decay 
will ome post- Between = Teeth 
or on’ here Only Dental 
Oe in U. 8S. Floss Can Reach” 
Silver or 
Stamps— y 
1 Full-Size Package (12 yards) Collingbourne’s 
Lesitet on Vesching Correct Care of Testh.”” 
. * GOLD MEDAL | 
DENTAL FLOSS ‘ : 
is made of genuine silk and ximately 20 per cer 
stronger than others. Ife put wp ievard tubes in san! 


glass a hens the cap 
cut-off and a bolder el pany Galena in using. Conver 
ently carried in pocket or purse. It 


Antiseptic-Sterilized and sl <= 


with Genuine Beeswax 
as recommended by better dentists everywhere, The supe 
rior strength of this ak silk floss also makes it especially 
safe and satisfactory for stringing beads, etc. 
At Chain Stores and Other Popular Priced Merchants 
or mailed postpaid with leaflet on tng Care of Teeth: 


for only 10c, Send 
COLLINGBOURNE SILK MILLS : : «Patt: BBS 


containers with “‘t 


book contains both questions and . | 


"Indicate the } 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND - PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to 
the date it bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is published only 
during the school year, numbers for July and 
August being omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 
add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—AII subscriptions will be dis- 
continued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in the re- 
cvipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not 
later than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus 
the renewal of a subscription expiring with the 
February number should reach us before February 
10th, etc. 

ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for 
the January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will 
go to your old address and can be secured only by 
remitting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former 
address and giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. 
Sample copies and all n:cessary material furnished 
free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS—We make every effort to sat- 
isfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. 
Any transactions proving unsatisfactory to our sub- 
scribers should be reported to us immediately. 





F. A. OWEN, President 








UR picture study subject ( 


for the last month of 

this school year will be “A Girl 
one of the works 
of Jan Vermeer of Delft, a repro- 
duction of which will appear on the 
June cover. Although not so well 
known as some of Vermeer’s other 
paintings, this picture is typical of 
his interior subjects. 


EACHERS 
amateur dramatics will find 


struggling with 


valuable hints in an article appear- 
ing this month under the title, “Pro- 
ducing Plays on the School Stage,” 
by Alice Her 
article, which is concerned for the 


Stone Johnston. 
most part with practical details of 
play production, stresses the value 
of dramatics in the school. Miss 
Johnston, who teaches in West 
Homestead, Pennsylvania, is a 
member of the Pitt Players Dra- 
matic Club, University of Pitts- 
burgh, 


N OUR June issue we are pre- 

senting to our readers the last 
of Lina M. Johns’s series entitled 
“Here and There with Nature,” 
short nature stories for children of 
the elementary school. As usual, 
the page will have four thumb-nail 
sketches by Doris L. Howard. The 
titles for June are: “The Moth 
That Flies at Dusk,” “Plant Para- 
chutes,” “The Gardener’s Friend,” 
and “Flower Hotels.” 


HE concluding article of Dr. 

Freeman’s series on handwrit- 
ing will be found in this issue. In 
it he outlines briefly a course of 
study in handwriting for the first, 
second, and third grades, giving 
definite information for each grade 
under the following headings: aims 
and outcomes, writing materials, 
size and style of writing, subject 
matter, and emphasis in method. 


quer. Gate Crry or THE Soufii.................................. M. 
T 
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HE first of two articles 

on teaching health to 
primary children, written by Dr. 
James Frederick Rogers, appears in 
Dr. Rogers, who is Chief 
of the Division of School Hygiene 
and Physical United 
States Bureau of Education, dis- 
cusses where to begin health work, 


this issue. 


Education, 


and various fundamentals of school 
“Health 
Essentials in the Primary Grades.” 
The second article, which will ap- 
pear in June, deals with the teaching 
of health habits, beginning with 
cleanliness, and continuing through 
all necessary hygienic practices. 


hygiene, under the title, 


HE nature aarticle, “Bird- 

Stalking and Study,” to be 
found in our magazine this month, 
will appeal to girls and boys in- 
terested in bird study, and will be 
of value to any teacher planning a 
bird-stalking expedition. The au- 
thor, Kathleen Stiles Spurway, 
gives practical hints as to equip- 
ment needed, clothes to wear, meth- 
ods of watching the birds, and the 
keeping of a field notebook. 


UR leading article for May, 
O by William H. Holmes, who is 
superintendent of schools in Mt. 
Vernon, New York, is entitled “Vi- 
talizing the School,” and has as its 
keynote the motto, “Live children 
in live schools.” The article points 
out the difference between the tradi- 
tional school and the new, vitalized 
school in which children are free 
to develop initiative in their work, 
receiving help from one another and 
directing their efforts toward an 
understood goal. In the vitalized 
school, “the teacher individualizes 
her work. She gives kindly, sympa- 
thetic thought and consideration to 
every child under her charge, and 
tries to help each one to some 
measure of success.” 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 
For the SCHOOLROOM | 


On Approval—Direct to User 


fz ae wee fas le 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Exceptionally well adapted for the school library. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and 
finishes. Sold direct from factory only, which 
insures you a permanent source of supply for 
additional sections in the future, and also saves you 
the middleman’s profit. Price of three sections 
with non-binding, aring, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, Universal Design, as illustrated above, 
in plain golden oak, $15.75; in quartered oak or in 
imitation mahogany or walnut, $18.25; in genuine 
mahogany or walnut, $23.50. Other styles and 
finishes at cossenpendinaty low prices. pee 
on approval direct from Le, at Little Falls, 

Y., or warehouse at Kansas City, Mo. Write 
for new catalog No. 24. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 189% 

Warchowse : 


Branch Kansas City, Mo, 


hind St. 


New York Show Room, 130 W. 


Now Only $22.61 


Complete 











Special Schools Offer 


This famous Giant Junior Stride now reduced 
to only $22.61, special for schools. Shipped 
complete, ready for use. Double strength; 
ball bearing action. Immensely popular with 
children. Improves any s:hool playground. 
Easy terms on request. Mai! coupon below 
for complete descriptive catalog and special 
reduced prices to schools. 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 428 


Council Bluffs, la. Trenton, N. J. 


GIANT MFG. CO., Box 428 
Council Bluffs, la., or Trenton, N. J 


Please send descriptive material on your Giant 
Junior Stride at $22.61; also special schools catalog. 
Address 


Town.... State 
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| Important Notice 


| Regarding Authorized Agents 


WE. have large numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and.our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable -to ¢a‘iticn- 
teachers against giving their 2<- 
ders to.agents who are not 
known, tc them personally unless 
_ Buch agents can show s'gacd 

credentials from our company 
* authorizing them to act as our 
* representatives. 


F. A, Owen Publishing Co. 








Enlisting Co-operation 
In an effort to lower the percent- 


R. S. Babington, principal of the high 
school at Prairie du Sac, Wis., asked 
them to fill out a questionnaire, ex- 
plaining its purpose and asking the 
students to reply frankly. The ques- 











tions and answers were: 

1. Were you away from home fol- 
lowing the evening meal last evening? 
No—63%; Yes—37%. 

2. If you were away from home, what 
were you doing? Answers: Visiting 
relatives, 21%; attending the movies, 
23%; at church, 17%; various other 
activities, 39%. 

3. How much time do you spend on 
your school work outside of school 
hours? % hour, 14.5%; 1 hour, 7.1%; 


hours, 9.8%; 3 hours, 17.2% 
4. Do you have a regular daily pro- 
of study? Yes, 74.6%; No, 


5. What can you do to improve your 
work? Study more, 76.8%; take more 
interest, 9.6%; have a regular pro- 
gram, 


suggestions. 

6. What can the teacher do to help 
you? More individual help, 31%; bet- 
ter explanation, 25%; shorter assign- 
ments, 22% ; more quiet assembly room 
periods, 21%. 

Results of the questionnaire were 
made the subject of a special teachers’ 
meeting, the discussion centering very 
largely around the question of teacher 
oa. Plans were adopted for a reme- 
dial program. They were also taken 
up with the students, frankly discussed, 
and seriously considered. General con- 
ferences followed between teachers and 
students, which seemed to improve the 
general morale of the school. 

a 


Get your happiness out of your work 
or you will never know what real hap- 
piness is.—Elbert Hubbard. 








it plan 
International Typewriter €2., 106 W. Lake St, Bept.ss4. Chieagn, HL 


Book on Destroying Halr} 


New Book b Hayes + D., 1 oma: 
Medical College, PrChicewe Uoileges Y ag he =" 
cause and cure of ir 

Non-technical. Send ° red stamps 
Dept. F-42, 





Teachers Wanted ** Schock and Colleges 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, MING. 


ac 
incinnati, jew Haven, one Ss. 





OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Mentor, Kentucky. A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
Can place you in any locality. Gives every teacher per- 
sonal service. Write for our Registration Blank. 


Calls For Normal Graduates 


and experienced teachers far exceeded 
our supply last year. Must have more 
candidates. Act immediately. 

THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


224 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Established 1890 




















age of failure among his students, | 


1% hours, 21.4%; 2 hours, 30%; 2% | 


9.6%; concentrate more, 9.6%; | 
the balance offered a wide range of | 















PAUL YATES, Manager 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


616-620 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


“He who would not when he may, 
When he would he shall have nay.” 


Get your advancement while the going is good and do not wait unti 
you are too old. It is outrageous not to take advantage of your 
opportunities, and I have been the opportunity for thousands. 


Dept. N Twenty-third Year 














The Old Reliable Agency—47th Year 


CLARK—BREWER 


Ww ite for “*The Teacher and Teachers’ Agency’’, full of keen suggestions about job getting, 
SEX, 4GENCIES for ONE MEMBERSHIP in any C—B AGENCY. 


+| CHICAGO, 64 E, Jackson; MINNEAPOLIS, Globe Building: NEW YORK, Flatiron Building. 
KAN SAS’ CITY, N. Y. Life Building; PITTSBURGH, Jenkins Arcade; 
SPO Sine WASH., Cham.Comm. Building. 
Splendid ene in Normals and Suburban and City Schools. Music and Physica! Education 
« ‘eachers get our departmental personne! registration forms. 






















TEACHERS 28 £asT JACKSON BLVD 
Address 


tsi HICAGO 


E. GOODELL, Presiacent and General 
ng Primary Teachers to College Presidents. School oth officials as well as teachers will find 
t | eens of their needs a valuable enlargement of the of this 


Selective Service ran, 
the personal, sympat 
Agency. Write for de 


The South and West Offers Best Opportunities to Teache 


During the past 35 years The Bell Teachers’ Agency has placed thousands of teachers j 
this field. It works earnestly, faithfully and successfully for its members. 


For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Nashville, Tenn. 


APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50 four application f 


position. All school boards demand it. Send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) —_ 
$1.50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is received, 25 reproductions, 24x 


ing the original unharmed. Not less than FULTZ STUDIOS, 3039 padxie p= 


25 copies made from any single photo. Kansas City, Missouri. 


TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY 
THE FOLLOWING STATES: Astana, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebras! 


evada, New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Should a Write Immediately. Free enrollment. a 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Taber Opera House, Denver, C 


Boulder ,Colo. 15 copies of your photo—$1.00; 25 for $1.50; nat 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, of 3 recommendations $1.00; 12 application blanks -20e. No posi 
We place teachers’’, entire west. Enrollearly. Send for free enrollment blank today. We need! 5000 tes code 


Teachers’ Agencies Continued on Page 6. 


nnesotd 
the Heart of the 
‘PLAYGROUND 


MINNESOTA, the second 
largest state University, 
invites you to attend its 
1929 Summer Session. 


Special Institutes and Conferences 


Four notable features of diverse interest are being 
fered during the 1929 Summer Session as follows: 
The Fine Arts Project. A series of special lectures and demonstt® 
tions by artists of international prominence. 


A Conference on the Problems of the Small Town. A study of tht 
various questions affecting the economic and social life of the sme! 
communities. 


A Symposium on Physiology and Biochemistry. Headed by six @ 
the World's recognized leaders in physiology and biochemistry. 


A Symposium in Chemistry. -Special lectures devoted to the progre# 
being made in chemical kinetics and biochemistry. 


The College of Education 


Extends greater opportunities to those desiring to advance © 
Higher Teaching or Administrative Positions. 

























Your photo must bea 

























no fee; 





























‘In the heart of the Nation’s Playground.” Under th 
Recreation | direction of a full-time director, on Gatecesy endeavor 
to give to those who attend the summer session every helpful recreation#! 
facility. Special lectures, dramatic performances of merit, concerts and 
citals by competent artists, excursions to points of interest, outings, ® 
athletic events are planned for the pl re of ion students. 


First term June 18—July 27 
Second term July 29—August 31 


For Complete Information address: Director of Summer Sessio™ 
Box A, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEA 





Terms: 
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Souvenir Style 29 





Received my souvenirs O. K. I like them 
fine. The work is perfect. I think they are 
beautiful. 

Bernice U. Nevins, Russell Springs, Kan. 


This is my fifth order so of course, “Sei- 
bert Souvenirs Satisfy.”’ 
Florence M. Purcell, Bellevue, Ohio 


Gentlemen :—I have ordered my souvenirs 
thru you for upwards of fifteen years and 
have always been well pleased. Please fill 
this order after the same manner you have 
cone heretofore. 

F. C. Foresman, Allenwood, Pa. 


I wish you to know that I was very much 
pleased with my souvenirs I ordered of you 
last spring. Everything was fine. Thanks 
very much for filling my order as I ‘wished. 
Miss Margaret Ekins, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


Gentlemen :—I received the souvenirs in 
plenty of time and was very much pleased 
with them. 

I have had different souvenirs for several 
ere but not any that I have ever liked any 
etter, 

Marion I. Jarwin, Webster, N. Y. 





ope Ail orders are mailed 
Prompt Mailing fy or Sitin Pads 
or so after their receipt, excepting those 
calling for photographs, which require a 
little additional time. 


° Must accompany all orders. 
Remittance Send post office order or 


your personal check. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS--PRICES REDUCED 


For 28 years all over the United States Seibert Souvenirs have been presented to thousands of pupils at close of school 


This favorable acceptance year after year has followed a high standard of attrac- 
tiveness and design. Steel engraved in colors on cover stock of exceptional quality, 
Seibert Souvenirs have always offered unusual merit as a parting gift. 


Description of Souvenir Style 29 


The illustration to the left imparts only meagerly the beauty of our New Souvenir. 


It is steel en- 


graved (not printed) in beautiful colors on Strathmore high grade cover stock. The design is exactly as 


shown in illustration. 


The lower part shows a country school house with an outline of a city school in 


the background, which makes this souvenir very attractive as well as appropriate for any school. 
narrow flap on the right on which the “School Year 1929” chain appears, adds that distinctive touch of 


newness. Altogether this is the very finest souvenir we have ever put out. 
a beautiful winter scene takes the place of the photograph. 
size 344 x 6% inches and is bound with silk cord. 

On the inside we print for you the following: 
county, state, teacher, pupils, school board and county superintendent. 


sired. 


If the photo is not desired 
It is a 12 page booklet including the cover, 


Name of school, district number, township or city, 


We also add the grades if de- 


In addition to the special printing there also appears a splendid poem (written especially for our 


souvenirs) “The Close of School” with fine illustrations and other appropriate matter. 


Description of Souvenir Style 28 


Illustrated on the right. 


Ribbon Souvenir Bookmark 
We have added [ pooonenet 5 


to our line of 
gifts a won- 


derfully fine 
silk ribbon 
souvenir. The 


illustration 
gives but a 
faint idea of 
its beauty. It 
is 7 inches long 
and 2% inches 
wide. 


We print on 
the ribbon just 
as shown here. 
Can be had 
with or with- 
out photo. 


eee eee + 


Prices: 8 or 
less $1.90. Ad- 
ditional ones 
10¢ each. If 
photos are de- 
sired add 2¢ 
extra for each | 
souvenir. i 


CS ee 
e 3 Te ea 
i rE + 


Le 2 Fo ee 
Oe 6d a eA 


You can’t go 
wrong if you 
order this ele- 
gant souvenir. 














SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, Box 


_ 


I Likewise it is beautifully steel engraved in colors and bound with silk cord. 
Your photograph, if used, can be inserted in the oval in the center. 
as in souvenir No. 29, excepting that the poem “The Close of School” is entirely different. 


The inner pages are about the same 
Size 34% x 6% in. 


Price of Souvenir Style 28 
Prices of Souvenirs greatly reduced 


but the High Quality maintained 
We Pay the Postage 





Without With Without With 

Quantity Photo Photo Quantity Photo Photo 
6 $1.40 $1.50 30 $2.60 $3.30 
8 1.50 1.65 $2 2.70 3.45 
10 1.60 1.80 34 2.80 3.60 
12 1.70 1.95 36 2.90 8.75 
14 1.80 2.10 38 8.00 3.90 
16 1.90 — 40 3.10 4.05 
18 2.00 2.40 42 3.20 4.20 
20 2,10 2.55 44 3.30 4.35 
22 2.20 2.70 46 8.40 4.69 
24 2.30 2.85 48 8.50 4.65 
26 2.40 3.00 50 3.60 4.80 
28 2.50 8.15 62 3.70 4.95 





Additional ones without photo, 5c each. 
With Photo 7e each. 


Price of Souvenir Style 29 


Without With Without With 

Quantity Photo Photo Quantity Photo Photo 
6 $1.46 $1.56 80 $2.90 $3.60 
8 1.58 1.73 32 3.02 3.77 
10 1.70 1.90 34 3.14 3.94 
12 1.82 2.07 36 3.26 4.11 
14 1.94 2.24 38 3.38 4.28 
16 2.06 2.41 40 8.50 4.45 
18 2.18 2.58 42 3.62 4.62 
20 2.30 2.75 44 8.74 4.79 
22 2.42 2.92 46 8.86 4.96 
24 2.54 3.09 48 3.98 5.18 
26 2.66 3.25 50 4.10 5.30 
28 2.78 3.43 52 4.22 5.47 





Additional ones without photo, 5c each. 
With Photo 7e each. 
Extra Photos can be had at 50c per dozen. 
A Transparent Envelope is furnished for all 
of our Souvenirs FREE. 


J Send us 8 cents extra 
Assured Delivery and we will vepines ab- 


solutely free any order lost in the mail. 


A, DOVER, OHIO 








We fapl both glad and sod to-day 
And. scarce can hide the rising tq 
We're. glad for changes on lifes way 
Yet sad to part from schoo'mated 





| 


Souvenir Style 28 


° If you want 
Photograph Souvenirs *.,,”°%,.*. 3 
souvenirs, all that is required is for you to 
send a photograph of yourself or schoolhouse 
and we will make a small photo for each sou- 
venir just like the illustration on this page. 
We can copy a large or smal! photograph or 
from a group, providing the one to be copied is 
not too close to others in the group. We can 
also copy proofs but they must be very clear 
and distinct. However bear this in mind, we 
can’t do the impossible. We can't copy an old 
worn ott photo and make good prints from it, 
The small photos will be exact reproductions 
of the photo you send us. 

Don't send us a photo smaller than a postage 
stamp, even that is too small for best results. 
Send us the best photograph you have, well 
wrapped as we return it to you uninjured. A 
large photo will always copy better than a 
small one. Bear this in mind. 


We Please You or Refund Your Money 
Send a 2c stamp for Samples. It is not nec- 
essary however to have samples as thousands 
of teachers send us orders without seeing sam- 
ples and we positively please them or refund 
their money, 
Send name of School, 
When You Order District Number. ‘Town- 
ship or City, County, State, Teacher, Scholars, 
School Board and County Superintendent. Send 
your order early. Don't wait until within a 
few days of the close of school. Tell us when 
your school closes. You should order as many 
or more souvenirs as you have scholars. 
If you order less than the number of schol- 
ars, add 3c for each name in excess of the num- 
ber you order. Whether you live in Maine, 





North Dakota, Florida or California, we serve 


you promptly. 





A Visual Economics Bureau 


From Miss Martha Kelley, secretary 
of the Visual Economics Bureau, 34 


Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1, Eng- | 
land, we have received the following | 


etter: 

.“May I extend to teachers and others 
visiting Europe an invitation to partici- 
pate in the classes organized ~ this 
Visual Economics Bureau, established 
in connection with the device for teach- 
ing elementary economics by an entirely 
new method? 

“The device, which the bureau has 


been created to test and explore, is one | 


or showing by a series of card games 
ol a new type the processes of money 


and banking—an attempt to do for the | 


understanding of this side of economics 


What the actual playing of chess or | 


bridge with an apparatus does for the 
understanding of those games, which 
We should find as difficult to explain 
without the apparatus, as we now find 
it to explain the monetary theory. 
“The bureau has been established 
tnder the auspices, among others, of 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, ex-president of 
the Board of Education of Great Brit- 
ain; Evelyn Wrench, editor of The 
Spectator; A. G. Gardiner, late editor 
of The Daily News; J. A. Hobson, 
M.A., author of The Science of Wealth, 
ete.; C. M, Lloyd, director of the social 


| science studies, London School of Eco- | 


nomics; May Jacoby, principal of Battle | 
Abbey School; Hon. Lady Barlow; 
C. K. Munro, playwright, author of 
At Mrs. Beam’s, etc.; Harold Wright, 
M.A., author of Population, ete.; John 
Hilton, director of statistics, Ministry 
of Labour, member of the International 
Statistical Institute; Beatrice Forbes- | 


Robertson, author of What Women 
Want. 
“The bureau trains teachers and 


others to become demonstrators, so that 
their services as such may be available 
| in schools, adult educational institu- 
tions, clubs, etc. Two or three lessons 
| of an hour or so, together with a short 
course of reading in elementary eco- 
nomics, usually enable teachers to use 
this method successfully with children 
and adult laymen. 

“The method is to be introduced into 
America early next fall (when a de- 
scriptive book with the apparatus will 
be available). It may be expected 
therefore that there will be the same 
demand ' for demonstrators in the | 
United States that there has already 
been in Great Britain. 

“If any prospective visitor to London 
would send me his or her address, 
together with an indication of the dates 
‘likely to be suitable for attendance at 

these demonstrations, I will forward 
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ORDER FROM 
THIS LIST 





English 


given complete. 


needed most. 


Regents Review 





Smith’s Regents Review Books 


Remarkably Helpful in Preparing 
for Final Examinations 


NSTILL confidence and remove nerveusness at ex- 
amination time through reassuring practice with 
Smith’s Regents Review Books, authentic summaries 
of the Regents examinations of New York State for 
the past 20 years—including 1928. 


Recent papers 


Smith’s Regents Review Books bring out the pupil’s 
weak points, so effort 
A valuable supplement to any text, 


An excellent aid both to the brilliant and to those 
who learn with difficulty. 
or textbook review. Topically arranged, 


Used in nearly every school in New York State, and 
in thousands of public and private schools throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


y omy oe 40c each, 35c each in lots of 6 
Answer Books 


Order right away—enough for every pupil, 
ready familiar with these helps, order a copy in your subject, 
then you'll order for all, Or, write for free catalog of Smith's 


may be concentrated where 


For class drill, home work, 


30c each in lots of 12 or more 
If you are not al- 


and other Teaching Helps. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 
505 Walker Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘*‘PUPILS LIKE TO USE 


SMITH’S’’ 








| all relevant information ” 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


ANY households are still trying to 

pull themselves up financially by 

| their own boot straps, with the usual result 
—no gain in altitude. 

The safe and sane method to advance 
is to climb aboard a household budget. 
it is the start of a journey which you 
want to make. 

We have sent thousands of our budget 
sheets to thoughtful American husbands 
and wives who are on their way to a more 
secure and happier method of living. 

We shall be ‘glad to send you, without 
charge, the John Hancock Budget Sheet. 
It will help you whether you already have 
an accounting system or not. 















co 
Lire INSURANCE ComPA 


@F BOSTON. Mastacnuseris 
Inquiry Bureau 

197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 

Please send me FREE your Home Budget 


Sheet. I enclose 2c to cover postage. 
Name......... 


Address 


SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS 








Project-Problem 
Maps 


Large size 17x11 inches, each map car- 
rying printed instructions for pupils’ use. 
For Geography. Send 20c in stamps or 
coin for set of 7 covering the continents. 


For History. Send 20c for 7 maps, 2 
on European background and 5 on 
American History. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO.., 

Scientific Schoo! Map Makers, 

5235 Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO 

1 enclose........ ts. Send me 

oO 7 Project problem maps for Geography 
{] 7 Project-problem maps for Amer. Hist. 




















Name.... 
School 
Address —_— nndaian 
Town... ee ° 
High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 
FIPHOTOS 
25 FOR $1.50 
sis Made from any good photograph 
- Original returned. 
*. Size 2‘4x4. Double Weight. 
~ H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich 











— Ask For ah fer BEINGS 0 Years of Hits 


Vaudeville pace 

-atseical PLAYS xovote, 
Farees Musica Entertainmenta 
Magic Books, 


Chait Talk ~~ Cireus and 


Ski Snappy — ~*-~- 
} a = ~~~ eeekits MINSTRELS Window Cards, 
Complete ste FiesbBarte, with Song Programs, 
New Clever COMEDY SONGS for your show. 
Make-up Goods, Wigs. CATALOGUE FREE, 


T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 58 Chicago 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Third Flying Tournament for 
Young Plane Builders 


A plan to interest many more boys of 
the nation in building and flying model 
airplanes and an effort to enlist girls 
also was announced by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America 
for the third national playground mini- 
ature aircraft tournament, which offi- 
cially opened March 18. Conducted 
through city recreation departments, 
the activity has been organized as a 
constructive pastime for the school va- 
cation, and with a view to encouraging 
“air mindedness” and good sportsman- 
ship in the younger generation. 

Orville Wright and Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh again head the tourna- 
ment committee as chairman and asso- 
ciate chairman. Miss Amelia Earhart 
is a new member, whose particular in- 
terest is in the girls’ work. 

Boys and girls up to twenty-one are 
eligible to compete, those not yet six- 
teen by the end of next September as 
juniors and the others as seniors. After 
April first, no one can take part who 
accepts money for building or flying 
model planes. The tournament will cul- 
minate in national finals at Louisville, 
Kentucky, October 18 and 19. Prelimi- 
nary competitions to determine who 
are eligible for the finals will be held 
before September 10 under the direc- 
tion of local committees made up of the 
superintendent of recreation, the presi- 
dent of the local aeronautical society or 
airport, a representative of the cham- 
ber of commerce, the superintendent of 
schools, and others. The record of the 
leading point winners in each local fly- 
ing event will be submitted to the na- 
tional committee, which will select the 
five highest point winners in each event 
to compete for national honors. 

The three competitors who win the 
greatest number of points in both senior 
and junior classes in the Louisville 
finals will be awarded silver cups do- 
nated by the magazine Popular Aviation 
and Aeronautics. Champions in indi- 
vidual events will be given medals. No 
cash awards will be made. Seven out- 
door and four indoor events for differ- 
ent types of planes are specified in 
the rules of the competition. Models 
launched by hand, rising off the ground, 
and rising off the water are called for. 
Many planes will be driven by rubber 
motors; others by springs, reckets, and 
compressed air. 

Last year, out of the thousands who 
flew their planes in many cities, fifty- 
five were qualified for the Atlantic City 
finals at which several records were 
broken and a flight of twelve and a 
half minutes (ending in the Atlantic 
Ocean) was secured by Tudor Morris 
of Peru, Indiana, for his rising-off-the 
water model. 

“It is the recreational and educa- 
tional value of model aircraft activi- 
ties rather than discovering who are 
the champions that interests the com- 
mittee,” says the Association’s an- 
nouncement. “Besides, it is impera- 
tive that with the growing importance 
of air travel our future citizens should 
be well grounded in aeronautics. From 
the boy and girl airplane builders of 
to-day will come the flyers, mechani- 
—_ and manufacturers of to-mor- 
row.’ 

Full information may be obtained 
from the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

—_—————_. 

Nothing arbitrary, nothing artificial, 

can endure.—E merson. 





McClure’s Educational Bureau 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

A teachers ow which gives honest, efficient service. 
C. V. McCLURE, Secretary. 





Positions for ‘Teachers 


Write for our free li stating briefly. Do it now. 


Co-op. Instructors Ass’n, Marion, Ind. 








Allied Professional Bureaus 
The Educators Exchange 


We recommend superior teachers for the better 


positions in colleges, public and private schools, 
Register Now. 


Marshall Field Annex Building, 
J 25 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill 





May 1929 





Largest Placement Bureau for Supervisors 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 
of grades, Critic Teachers in State Teach. 


ers’ Colleges, Grade Teachers in beg 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY suburban and City Schools. Supervisors 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago salaries up to $3600—Critics $2809— 


Forty- 535 Fifth Ave., N w York City 
Fourth 721 eed oy Spol he Wash. Grades from $1200 to $2400. Good demand 
Year 217 E. Williams St., Wichita, Kans. for the well trained. Booklet free. 











I a Ss 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY . 


DENVER t 


Largest Agency in West. Enroll only Normal or College Graduates. omental 


WESTWARD HO! ALASKA to NEW MEXICO 


Normal and College Graduates needed. Enroll Now. Splendid positions in all departments, 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Member N.A.T.A. MISSOULA, MONTANA 


WESTERN 


























A TEACHERS’ PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Kindergarten, Primary, Grade, TL es School, 


College. a wanted 
REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 228-229 Mfrs. Exc. Bidg., 8th and Wyandotte, 
John W. Million, A. M., Pres. and Mgr. = City, Mo. 











Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity. Seek it thru the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Established 1880—49th year 
P. O. Box 157, 205 North Seventh Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


25 APPLICATION PHOTOS $1.00. {hes xc Snes aually reproduction, su 


about 214x3%, just the thing to send with 
your applications. Order yours now, send good photo, unmounted if possible. Photo will be returmed 
unharmed. Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed. OLIVE BROS., WILLMAR, MINN. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY || 7#£ 4GENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 


Established twenty-eight years, 
321-323 University Building, ¢ ||| We are constantly in touch with the Best 
iene “ 1 A 


| and Highest Salaried Schools in the Esst, 
| Send for Free Registration Blank. 
L. C, MacMillan + - President | MAY ONDERDONK, - 
ALLI ED 507 Fifth Ave. “The Utmost Courtesy at All 
Teachers’ Agency © New York City Times - Service Unexcelled.” 


MIDWEST TEACHERS BUREAU 2:22 


SO YOUR CREDENTIALS 
N. B. LILEY, Prop.—Kindergarten to University—Coast to Coast. 


Montana Teachers Agency 


Kansas City, Kas 
A. GEORGE RUDOLPH, Megr., Baker, Mont. 
THE STOUT TEACHERS’ AGENCY AN, AGIVE WESTERN AGENCY 


Highly Endorsed. Enrollment Free. 
We enroll only graduates of Standard — Colleges and Universities. 


JOHN D. STOUT, Manager, male, Collequs ond Universities, a onsem 
MODERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, MANCHESTER, TENNESSEE. Personalize 


Service. 90% placed do not write single appli- 
DENVER - - COLORADO 








Manager. 





Registration Form on Request 


H. R. Soper, Prop. WRITE DEPT. N. 











Needs grade and rural teachers. 
Serves Northwestern and Moun- 
tain States. Personal, prompt and 
reliable service. Write for enroll- 
ment blank. 











cation. Information on request. 


rise reacuers’ acency ADDITIONAL TEAGHERS NEEDED DAll! 


YERGENSEN TEACHERS AGENCY, opi ATHERYN YERGENSEN, Mer. 


Now is the time to enroll for 1929 positions BRANCH OFFICE, 314 W. Center St., Pocatello, Idabo. 
in the West. OLIVE MAY JON 




























JONES, Mgr. 
FINE 


A, SPENCERIANS| 


Lalay/ write / 










SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broadway, New York City N.1.5-29 


Enclosed find 25¢ for ant expert(CHARACTER_ANALYSIS)of my handwriting, and sample-pens. (Ask any 
questions about yourself or your vocation.) 








Add 











Name 








Complete Your Professional Training by Attending One of the 


Palmer Method Summer Schools 


NEW YORK, N.Y. BOULDER, COLO. 
July 1 to August 2 June 17 to July 19 


The Most Successful Teachers and Supervisors of Handwriting 
have at one time or another in their careers attended one of these schools for 
expert training in every phase of penmanship teaching; for professional and social 
contact with the leaders in this field, and for general professional advancement. 
You will enjoy the work under an expert staff of teachers; you will enjoy the 
splendid school spirit, and you will find at the end of the five weeks’ course that 
your work has been made easier and better. 


Send Today for the 1929 Summer School Catalog 
Read in it what others have said about the training received at the Palmer 
Method Summer Schools. Read the complete description of the course and see 
how you will find new enthusiasm and new inspiration in your subject. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Palmer Building 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 





2128 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


Terminal Sales Building 
Portland, Ore. 
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May 1929 


May Day 1929 


To Mr. Herbert Hoover, as president 
of the United States, May Day 1929 
brings the opportunity to proclaim 
with the voice of highest authority that 
May Day is Child Health Day and to 
call us urgently to consider what we 
have done for the children of America 
in the past year and what we will do 
in the new one. From other presidents, 
Child Health Day messages were given 
to the people as voluntary expres- 
sions of concern for the welfare of chil- 
dren. But in May 1928, the Congress 
of the United States passed a joint 
resolution of both Houses which has es- 
tablished May 1 forever as Child Health 
Day and has called upon the president 
to proclaim it annually to the people. 
Therefore, when Mr. Hoover does this, 
he speaks not only voluntarily as he 
has spoken in the past, but obediently 
to the will of the American people as 
manifested through their Congress at 
Washington. 

In his capacity as president of the 
American Child Health Association, 
Mr. Hoover challenged us to the cause 
of May Day-Child Health Day when 
he said: “Everywhere this day let 
thoughtful people renew their efforts 
to assure to every child the complete 
birthright of a sound mind in a sound 
body.” Again he did so, when he 
enunciated the articles of the Child’s 
Bill of Rights, and when he approved 
the trenchant words of the seal of the 
American Child Health Association that 
tell us: “The health of the child is the 
strength of the nation.” 

On May Day-Child Health Day 1929 
the nation again considers how far we 
have gone in assuring to children a 
sound mind in a sound body and what 
particular and new health problem the 
children and youth of America lay be- 
fore us to be considered and solved. 
We are called upon to strengthen and 
expand all the work that has already 
been begun through which infant and 
maternal mortality is being reduced, 
young children are being freed from 
remediable defects and protected against 
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communicable diseases, and children of 
all ages are being taught and trained 
in habits and attitudes of health. To 
the work that produces these results, 
May Day-Child Health Day 1929 offers 
increased impetus, as it stirs the imagi- 
nation of the country by holding be- 
fore all people the vision of every child 
made and kept sound and beautiful in 
body, mind, and spirit. 

There is something more, however, 
which May Day 1929 demands of us in 
the name of American children and 
youth. These young citizens are grow- 
ing up into a world endowed with the 
joys and the dangers of abundant lei- 
sure. It is a world with gigantic cities 
where there is little space in which to 
spend this leisure, a world in which, 
even in the rural districts, mechanical 
things are powerful usurpers.of the 
kingdom of recreation. As a nation we 
are in danger of forgetting how to play. 
We do not know the joy of abandon in 
play. Many of our young people, our 
children, do not know it. We know how 
to be entertained by radios, automo- 
biles, motion pictures, and attendance 
at spectacular games of football and 
baseball. 

May Day-Child Health Day 1929 
challenges us to provide for American 
children the kind of recreation that 
means invigorated bodies and spirits 
elevated by the joy of pure recreation, 
of play for play’s sake. There must be 
space for play, equipment for play, edu- 
cation for play, physical fitness for 
play, and the kind of athletics that 
means a team for everyone and every- 
one on a team, and sports of every 
kind from basketball to snowshoeing 
and tennequoits to archery. When we 
have equipped the children and youth 
of to-day with the principles and spirit 
of real play and pure recreation we 
shall have advanced much farther in 
making the youth, who are the strength 
of America, strong. Let us this year, 
when the president proclaims May Day- 
Child Health Day, pledge ourselves to 
foster in American childhood and youth 


|the joy of pure recreation, the spirit 
iof play. 





Brighten the Schoolroom Windows 


with 
Gay Curtains 
of Crepe Paper 


Here is a delightful, new, inexpen- 
sive way to make the schoolroom bright 
the whole year round. Using designs 
from Dennison’s Decorated Crepe, you 
can make curtains for the schoolroom 
windows that will be in keeping with 
each month or each season. Flowers or 
birds for Spring, golden ‘pumpkins and 
flying witches for October, wreaths and 
tiny trees and a Santa Claus for Christ- 
mas, stars and stripes and eagles for 
the patriotic holidays—these are just a 
few suggestions for designs the children 
will love, 

Crepe paper curtains can be made at 
such little cost that you can change them 
frequently. 


Directions for making— 


FREE 


Somany teachers have 
written asking for in- 


have prepared a spe- 


cial folder telling just Name.........--- 
how to make curtains eT ee ee 
forthe schoolroomand | ee ee 
suggesting many at- 


tractive designs. 


tenaeeenideaiadeane 


...-Leamp Shade Packet 


....Crepe Paper Flowers 
_...Crepe Paper Costumes 
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Send for this folder at once and we 
will include with it a folder illustrating 
in color ninety designs of Dennison’s 
Decorated Crepe and a new book of 
Posters and Projects. Just mail the 
coupon. 

Why not let us send you at the same 
time some of the famous books of Den- 
nison Crafts so popular for school use 
and a copy of the latest issue of the 
Party Magazine? Check those you want 
in the list below and enclose the proper 
amount, 


----D)ewwinows----- 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 24-E, Framingham, Mass. 


structions that we | Please send me the free instructions for making Crepe Paper Curtains, the folder | 
l illustrating 90 designs of Decorated Crepe and the book of Posters and Projects. 


.-.-Decorating Halls and .---Weaving Paper Rope 
ooths ....Party Magazine (25¢) 


»___Sealing Wax Craft Table Decorations 


....Complete Course in School Crafts and Projects (82.00) 








Music 


more and more 
a requived course 


in first-class schools 


The movement to give every American boy and 
girl the benefit of a full music course is a logical 
sequence of modern pedagogical aims. Music not 
only has incomparable powers of socially desir- 
able entertainment—it is accepted today as a vital 
cultural need. 


So, in a very rapidly increasing number of schools 
and colleges, a music course is given, not as an 
elective for a few in a small music room, but as 
an essential for every student enrolled—giving the 
ability to “appreciate” music, with the attendant 
development of the qualities of imagination and 
responsiveness. 


The Victor Course in Music Appreciation is in 
use in kindergartens, grade schools, rural schools, 
high schools, normal schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, music conservatories. It is the only course of 
its kind that builds from Mother Goose songs and 
lullabies to the greatest symphonic works. It is 
thoroughly visualized, and practical in every 
detail. 


A comprehensive list of Victor Orthophonic 
Records created especially for the teacher is at 
your command for every age. 


The new special Victor Educational Catalog, 
indexed under many convenient heads, is the most 
complete ever issued. A note from you will bring 
it promptly with any further details you wish. 


The Educational Department 





VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J., U. S. A. 

















ONE CENT SIZE 
3 x 3%. For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE 


5% x8 For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Sub- 
jects or 25 for Children. Size 
5% x8 Or 50 for Children. 
Size 3 x 3%. 


familiar with the world’s great pictures. 









Bird Pictures in Natural 
Colors 


Three Cents Each for 20 or 
more. Size7x9. Send $1.00 
for 33 pictures of Common 
Birds, with a very brief de- 
scription of each. 





A Helping Hand 


In May and June when your pupils may be a bit 
tired of school work, interest them in becoming 
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Catalogues Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 


catalogue with 1600 miniature illustrations, 


‘The Pe rry Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 
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‘Ihe Perr Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Use them in teaching Language, 
Literature, History, Geography 
and Picture Study. 


Large Pictures for Fram- 
ing. Artotypes 
Size 22x28 inches, including 
the margin. $1.00 each for 
two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Send $2.00 for any two of 
these pictures. 


They are even more delight- 
ful in the Hand Colored Arto- 
types. 


Hand Colored Artotypes, 
same size as plain Artotypes. 
$1.50 each for two or more; 
$2.00 for a single picture. 














The Most Pleasing Closing Day Gifts "3." 


Beautiful Satia Ribbon Book Marks on which are printed an appropriate poem, also 
name of teacher, name of school, district, county, state and date of presentation. 
Furnished in the following ribbon colors; Lavender, Blue, Pink, Nile Green, Orange and 
Searlet. You may order one or assorted colors as desired. New Remembrance Poems include 
**Life’s Choicest Gift,’ ‘Life Holds No Limit,’’ ‘‘My Wish For You,’’ 
etc. Each poem carries a message of helpfulness and good cheer from teacher to pupil. 
Prices —Large size marks, 2°. x 9 inches, 10 or less, $1.65; additional ones 14¢ each. 
Smaller size marks, i "s x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.45; additional ones 12¢ each. 
Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose Book Marks supplied free with each order. 
Club Orders. When two or more teachers send their orders together a discount of ten 
per cent from the above prices will be allowed on each order. 
send 4 cents fer Sample Book Marks of both sizes, with order blank showing the 
ribbon colors and full text of verses. 
if tee tate to send tor » we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 


BROWN & BROWN, DEPT. 58, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


APPLICATION PICTURES!) TYPE WRITERS 


made from any good portrait, 15 pictures $1.00—25 pictures | 411 sraANDARD MAKES. $10up. Fully Guaranteed. Free Trial 
$1.25. One-day service, original returned unharmed. | Write for complete illustrated lists and special reduced prices. 
Yocom Photo Shop, tox 117, Boulder, Colorado | Northwestern Typewriter Exchange, 1215, Franciseo,Chieago, III, 
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“Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you unsur- 
assed opportunities for combining summer study with recreation, Organized 
hikes and week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automobile 
excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park; mountain camp maintained for 
summer students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives 
unexcelled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 17 to July 20 
Second Term, July 22 to August 23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medicine, Education, Business Adminis- 
tration and Journalism. Field courses in Geology, Maison Francaise, Casa 
Espanola, University Theater with Special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many courses for teachers, supervisors and administrators. Opportuni- 
ties for graduate work in all departments. Excellent library; laboratories. 
Organ recitals and public lectures. Vacation railroad rates. Boulder com- 
mon point from Eastern States. 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


— ae ee Send Today for Complete Information— — — — — — 


Director Summer Quarter (Dept. W). University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Please send me the Bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalogue Summer Recreation Bulletin 


Graduate School Bulletin 


Write Name and Address in Margin and Mail 


Field Courses in Geology.............................. . 








To Reduce Illiteracy 


Mother’s First Book has just been 
published by the National Illiteracy 
Crusade with the co-operation of Clean- 
liness Institute. Into this book has gone 
all the experience gained through the 
Moonlight Schools for adult illiterates 
first organized by Cora Wilson Stewart 
in Kentucky in 1911. The lessons are 
on such topics as the care of the 
baby, cleanliness, health, feeding the 
family, fresh air, exercise, cheerful- 
ness, neighborliness, and godliness. The 
essence of Cleanliness Institute’s best 
lessons on clean bodies and clean homes 
and the most valuable lessons of the 
Red Cross on nutrition have gone into 
the book. The illustrations are attrac- 
tive. Mother’s First Book can be used 
not only for class but for individual 
instruction. It will be sent free to all 
those who pledge themselves to use it 
to liberate an illiterate mother. Address 
National Illiteracy Crusade, American 
Red Cross Building, Washington, D. C. 


a 


An outdoor training school of natural 
history, which has established a high 
reputation among the growing number 
of such centers for field instruction, 
and which has an exceptionally inter- 
esting and varied terrain for its pur- 
poses, is the Allegany School of Nat- 
ural History, conducted by the Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences, in co-op- 
eration with the New York State Mu- 
seum, and affiliated with the University 
of Buffalo, which will be open for its 
third season, July 5 to August 24, in 
the Allegany State Park, Cattaraugus 
County, New York. The registration 
office is at the New York State Museum, 
Albany, N. Y. 


——— 


The American Sunday-School Union, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
offers two prizes, one of $2,000 for a 
manuscript on “Religion in Education” 
and another of $2,000 for a manuscript 
on “The Heroic Appeal of Christianity 
to Young People.” Each manuscript 
must contain at least 60,000 words, and 
must be received by March 1, 1930. 
Further information will be furnished 
by the Union. 

——— 

Teachers will be interested in a re- 
cently announced group of plays and 
pageants, among which are several 
that can be used for spring programs 
and festivals, either indoor or outdoor. 
This material would be of value to 
teachers in planning their Commence- 
ment or May Day exercises. It may be 
obtained from the Womans Press, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

a 

“To know how to smile in the face of 
adversity is the secret of the loving 
soul who is counted always cheerful.” 
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Hard Enamel Lasre™ 
No.C 14 Each Dozen @AyoR 
Sil. Plate .12 $1.25 (Age 
Gold Fill, .22 2.20 \Qea 
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10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top $5.50' $5 00, 
14Kt. Gold, with Green Gold Top $6.50, $6.00, 
Samp.es LOANED upon your Principal's Endorse 


Gg ment. Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipmer 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co. 
214 Greenwich St., New York, Wy, 


Athletic Medal; 


For all events 
(Size of Illustration) 
nze 50c. Silver $1.00, 
Gold filled $1.25 
Catalogue of Medals, Trophies 
and Cups on request. 
C. A. WINSHIP & CO, 
713A 159 North State Stree: 
hicago, Illinois. 


Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway MailClerks, 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many others, 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay, 
Only common school education required. Examing. 
tions often. Thousands appointed each year. Send 
for our Civil Service Catalog No. 6. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 
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‘The TRUTH about VOICE 


to 
Erzaerctctace ma ydzetea de 
startling VO! FACTS that may save 
teekina a strong Fich voice for liter sine- 
PT DIL So 


SRST, E. Pqwcurinaen, segs. 90-88 
1810 WilsonAvenue Suite29 Chicago 
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trance toca . Meets all requirements for en- 
Free Bulletins Send forit TODAY 
N SCHOOL 
Home-Study Courses 
For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, lunchroom#, 
institutions, candy makers, homemakers, etc. Illus. 100 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th St.,Chicage 
a Largest Catalog Issued Sent 1 5 
center and HS, GS, or 8S beside shield, 12 of 
more, $1.50 each, in Sterling silver. Sam 

Metal Arts Co., Inc., 842 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
School Emblems 

$1.50 ea. $16.50 doz. 
Other styles as low as 85ceach. 

M. P. JENKINS, 
4-8 Trefton Drive, East Braintree, Mas. 
Out in the Middle West. Established 1901 

Combination of city and country privileges. Res’ 
Fanny A. Compton, Directress, 3809 Flad Ave., St. Louis, Me. 
How to Secure the Position 
by Dr. Newsom. Postpaid $2, Refunded if it fail. 
TPCO. 217 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, _ 

Salesmanship and all related subjects. Write 


4 - and the leadi fession' 
t 3. 
J 
AMERICA 
Dept. 1567, Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [24th year.) 
page booklet, * Zhe Profession of Home-Making” , FREE. 
LG Ma Ring as shown with any one or twoletters ia 
Jt’ ‘ay 
loaned class officers. Special orders filled. 
aised letters land date 
PRICE LIST FREE 
Miss Compton’s School for Retarded Girls 
enrollment, Highest encomiums from patrons. 
W without paying a commission is 
You ant the titleof a Plan for teachers 
? courses iD 
ROWN’S Home Study School f7irxe- 
complete information, Dept. N. I., Peoria, 
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Books That Are Based on 
Human Interest 


Although indebted, to some degree, 
to a work known as “The Human In- 
terest Library,” which was primarily a 
work for children in the home, “The 
New Human Interest Library” may 
well claim to stand on its own merits 
as a set designed to serve schools, 
teachers, and librarians as well as 
homes. 

The editor, S. E. Farquhar, and the 
advisory editors, Dr. W. D. Howe of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
and Dr. L. P. Benezet, superintendent 
of schools, Manchester, N. H., have 
been engaged for five years in produc- 
ing an authentic, interesting, and com- 
prehensive reading and reference work 
serving the elementary and junior high 
school field. In educational circles, 
Dr. Benezet is widely known in con- 
nection with a number of school sur- 
yeys. The editors have gathered about 
them contributors who are notably 
equipped for presenting the subjects 
assigned them. Such names as William 
Beebe, Richard E. Byrd, Peter Dykema, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, William T. 
Hornaday, David Starr Jordan, Charles 
A. McMurry, and James E. West are 
indicative of the high standard set by 
the publishers. Special acknowledge- 
ment is made to Dr. John A. Lapp, 
Dr. Frederick Starr, and Dr. Herbert 
A. Miller for their assistance in con- 
nection with Volumes 4, 5, and 6. A 
staff of artists has contributed hun- 
dreds of special illustrations, and there 
are thousands of excellent photographic 
cuts, selected with the greatest care. 

“The New Human Interest Library” 
is organized on a subject, not an alpha- 
betical, basis. This is intended to in- 
crease its appeal to young readers, 
since like subjects are brought togeth- 
er, and, true to its name, the human 
interest of the text is the prime con- 
sideration. The titles of the six vol- 
umes are: (1) The Child and His 
World (in which the teacher will find 
many projects and other schoolroom 
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material); (2) Stories of Science; 
(3) Great Industries; (4) Our Coun- 
try in Romance; (5) Around the 
World; (6) Leaders of All Times. The 
last volume is about evenly divided 
between Epoch-Makers of History and 
Great Americans. It also contains a 
convenient Outline of Leaders and 
Leading Events. 

For reference purposes, the value of 
the set is immensely increased by a 
detailed index at the end of each vol- 
ume and a complete index for the whole 
work. There are also bibliographies 
and cross references to further aid the 
reader. It is safe to say, however, that 
by preference the majority of children 
would pick up a volume of this set as 
they would any attractive book, and 
read on until forcibly separated from 
text that tells them so much they have 
been curious about, and tells it in such 
an entertaining way that the passing of 
time is of no conern. “The New Human 
Interest Library” is published by The 
Midland Press, Chicago. 


a 


A merger of two concerns in the 
amateur motion picture field, Q. R. S. 
and The DeVry Corporation, has re- 
cently been announced. Q. R. S., which 
has lately entered the motion picture 
industry, had already achieved great 
success in a closely related field. The 
DeVry Corporation has been known for 
fifteen years as one of the leading 
manufacturers of portable motion pic- 
ture projectors and cameras. Q. R. S. 
will now transfer all its motion picture 
activities to the DeVry factory, under 
the management of H. A. DeVry and 
his experienced associates. The finan- 
cial resources made available by the 
amalgamation will be utilized for the 
completion within the coming year of 
plans for marketing a very extensive 
line of motion picture apparatus. 


——— 


Let us be content, in work, to do the 
thing we can, and not presume to fret 
because it’s little—Hlizabeth Barrett 
Browning. 








JULY 


Let This Happy Vacation 


Free You From 


UGUST 








‘Financial Worry 


Last summer hun- 

dreds of teachers 

= took advantage of 

this opportunity 

to take part in a 

wonderful educational work. Not only did the 
financial rewards exceed their expectations, 
but many told us they spent the most inspiring 
and enjoyable summer of their life. Many are 
returning and we need 500 more this summer. 


Read this Book—to make 








Ferris, A.B., 


Holmes D. A., 
r **I feel I took an enormous 
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“What? Learn Music¢ 
by Mail?” they laughed 3 


NE day after lunch the office crowd was in 
the recreation-room, smoking and talking, 
while I thumbed through a magazine. 

“Why so quiet, Joe?’ some one called out. 
“Just reading an ad,” I replied, “about a new 
way to learn music by mail. Says here any one 
can learn to play in a few months at home, 
without a teacher. Sounds easy.” 

“Do you suppose they ‘would say it was hard?” 
laughed Fred Lawrence. 

“Perhaps not,’’ I came back a bit peeved, “but 
it sounds so reasonable I thought I'd write them 
for their booklet.” 

Well maybe I didn’t get a razzing then! Fred 
Lawrence sneered: “The poor fellow really be- 
lieves he can learn music by mail!” 

“Yes, and I'll bet money I can do it!” I cried. 
But the crowd only laughed harder than ever. 

During the few months that followed, Fred 
Lawrence never missed a chance to give me a 
sly dig about my bet. And the boys always got 
a good laugh, too. But I never said a word. I 
was waiting patiently for a chance to get the 
last laugh myself. 


My Chance Arrives 


Then came the office outing at Pine Grove. 
After lunch it rained, and ‘we had to sit around 
inside. Suddenly some one spied a piano in the 
corner. Fred Lawrence saw a fine chance to 
have some fun at my expense. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he cried, “our friend 
Joe, the music master, has consented to give us 
a recital.” 

That gave the boys a good laugh. “Play the 
‘Varsity Drag’!”’ shouted Fred, thinking to em- 
barrass me further, I 
heard a girl say, “Oh, 





° let the poor fellow 
Pick Your alone ; can’t yu, ore 
e's mortified to 

Instrument death?” 
T smiled to myself. 
Piano Yiete This was certainly a 
Ube y ot net wonderful setting for 
4 ulele — my little surprise par- 
b whee Saxophone ty.. Assuming a scared 
rombone Harp look, I began fingering 
iccolo Mandolin the keys, and then 
Guitar Cello . . . With a wonder- 
Hawaiian Steel Guitar ful feeling of — cool 
Sight Singing confidence , broke 
Piano Accordion right into the very 
Voice and Speech Culture selection Fred asked 


Drums and by 
Automatic Finger Control 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5-String 

or Tenor) 


for, There was a sud- 
den hush in the room 
But in a few minutes 
tables and chairs were 
pushed aside, and the 











“Yes. I cried, and Ill bet 
money I can do it/ 








whole crowd was dancing. I played one peppy selec- 
tion after another until I finished with “Crazy 
Kthythm’’ and the crowd stopped to applaud me. As 
I turned around to thank them, there was Fred hold- 
ing a tenspot right under my nose, 

“Folks,” he said, “I want to apologize to Joe. 
bet him he couldn't learn to play by mail without a 
teacher, and believe me, he sure deserves to win the 
money !”’ 

‘‘Learn to play by mail,” exclaimed a dozen le. 
“That sounds impossible! Tell us how you ata er 

I told them how I had read the U. 8. School of 
Music ad, and how it was the biggest surprise of my 
life when I got the first_lesson——everything was as 
simple as A-B-C. No scales or tiresome exercises. 

“And,” T continued, “‘all it required was part of my 
spare time. In a short time I was playing jazz, clas- 
sical pieces, and in fact, anything I wanted. Believe 
me, Gat certainly was a profitable bet I made with 
"red.’’ 


Play Any Instrument 


You, too, can teach yourself to be an accomplished 
musician—-at home——in half the usual time——through 
this simple new method which has already taught 
over half a million people. No matter which instru- 
ment you choose, the cost averages just a few cents a 
day. 


Free Booklet and 
Demonstration Lesson 


It you are in earnest about 
favorite instrument—if you want to gain happines 
and increase your popularity sem! at once tor the 
Free Booklet and Free Demonstration Lesson which 
explain this remarkable method The booklet. will 
also tell you all about the amazing new Automatic 
Finger Control. No cost-—no obligation, Sign con 
pon below. Instruments supplied when needed, cash 
or credit. 8. School of Music, 65 Bronswick Bldg., 
New York, 


wanting to play your 


U. 8. School of Music, 


65 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 
Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons 


in Your Own Home,” with introduction by «Dr, 
Frank Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson and” par- 
ticulars of your easy payment plan. I am interested 


in the following course: 


oc. va. > * aie im * 


Tiave You 
cubes Instrument? 
Name 
Address 
Clty.......00 . State..... . 










TRIAL 
every week 13 WEEKS 
Your neighbors SIA YEAR IS CENTS 


know the Pathfinder and will like it--the every- 
it from Nation's Center. t, 

--nothing else like 

go . polities, acience, travel, 
fun, lots of pictures, i? ction, en ment. 
13 weeks--13 big issues--Only 15 Cents. 
Sead now 


SAFETY FOR HEAVY PICTURES 


Wires never slip over the hook of 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
(The Hanger with the twist) 
1 0 Send for Free Samples. 
c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadeiphia,Pa. 
For Photos or Pennants, use 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 
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; ‘ull e . Addi : 
$1000 this Summer wings tntnde’ Taegan income, athfinder, Dept. 34, Washington, D.O. (Glass Heads—Steel Points) 
Zrarandvateadly ergwine ines a ee cet ae RI OS 
otters in It tells all about this great organization of school d Y S S | f S - , N 
—— people that is making an outstanding educational and Or er lour Summer upp y 0 tationery— ow 
Gill financial success. It explains what the work is and : : : 
NT how we quickly train you to do it so you earn while Either Printed or Engraved as you prefer 
— you learn. Read the story of men and women who 
ems have turned their vacations into real profit. Read USE SOCIALLY CORRECT ° ° 
es about those who became so interested in the work ENGRAVED STATIONERY itee Suineny 
a that they have made it their whole career, earning Sv much nicer than the ordiniy os 7 — i vee 
rc . ‘ > wrt acl, itials on hi le ite d p ,t ie! 
$6,000—$7,000—$8,000 and more a year. richly die on pane Awe par ephemera an discriminating friends. 
> 248 color on specially attractive ripple | printed with rich dark blue ink in neat pisin Gothic 
finished white, buff , 
nies What is Your Secret Ambition? ii i owe me | ri Se Hk 
| Girls Investigate this opportunity. Break the bonds of inertia—of fear—of lack 38 Sheets and 78 Envelopes, only $2.00 postpaid amu: 
soe of confidence that hold you back. It costs nothing to find out. Read the _ deney wie order. i0e extra for gold or oliver om- $1.00 POSTPAID 
sand book. Get into the work; we teach you what to do and how to do it. an eo O° | Oréce nog by measly enclosing qreget psu, wae ate 
ruis, Mo. og be amazed to find how easily success is attained. Take the first— 
—_ the most i w. It ma er OE A 3 ° 
‘tion be Be gece cee aden life. EJOHN RUDIN & CO., Ine. is Our Graduation Announcements and Diplomas 
ssion is Send the coupon TODAY—NOW. ate ~~ pn te bt = attend are said to be the finest line ever produced by any house in the country. Sample Set sent 
eachen P See Sena Woer Guamee fockiden?™ ostpaid for your inspection and selection. Be your own judge by sending for set today. 
it fail. ACT NOW —To realize Your Secret booklet “What Is Your Secret Ambition? postp y pec 
. D.C. ae together with complete information about Also ask for a copy of our latest Principal's and Teacher's Catalogs on ESCO School Supplies. 
° Ambition your business opportunity for school people. 
arses iD 
i Co - eceapigaiaine canaaa iat igs THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, Painesville, Ohio 
”? P ? ’ 
ey John Rudin & _ Inc., = No. . sttsseeeeeneeanes Serving Schools in Every State in the Union since 1899 
Ul. 1028 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois J city : apa :, 2 eR A hSererocammne 


























This card made in 
5 minutes bya nov 
ice, without art 
training, using 
Drawlet Pens. 











RAWLET PENS are a labor-saving device. 

Dipped in ink or opaque color, they are as 
easily handled as a pencil—yet they make bold, 
even, easily-seen words and numbers. Thousands 
of teachers are making their own signs and flash 
cards, because they can be done in a jiffy with 
Drawlets. 


Try Drawlet Pens at our expense! Send a 
postal card or note, giving your school, position 
and address so that we can send samples and the 
precise information to help you. Dept. NI-D, 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 




















YOU TOO CAN EARN 


Avera 
Dally 

“2 $18.20 PER DAY 
Mrs. Alice Willey $31.83 $ e 
Mr. Marcus Buoye 27.7 
Miss Anna Young 26.26 
Mrs. E&. V. P. Marshall 22.72 Mrs. Florence Jeffries 17.75 Mrs. Katherine Burley . 15.10 
Miss Azile Sheer 0.10 Miss Lea Fells 17.50 Mrs. Marion Bishop . 14.40 
Mrs. A. B. Wompole 20.00 Miss R. Lippert 16.76 Miss M. Ucovich 14.35 
Miss Eta Eng'e 18.73 Mrs. M. T. Jordon 16.34 Mrs. Irma Arlington 14.09 
Miss Helen Gale 19.00 Mr. N. C. Bernheisel 16.30 Miss O. Dunahay 13.94 
Miss K. Holmes 18.32 Mrs. F. de Musie 16.18 Mrs. M. Emmons 13.70 
Mrs. M. Heath 17.91 Miss Susie Johnson 15.23 Mrs. F. W. Huxtable 13.50 


Above are the exact earnings of a few of our representatives averaging $18.20 
per day. Names and full details will be furnished upon request. There is 
nothing unusual about this—all of the above are every-day folks like yourself 
and most of them are or have been teachers. 


Here is our plan for you. The Educators Association for whom you 
will work was formed fourteen years ago to provide the public 
with the best product on the market. It sells readily because of 
this and because it is the lowest priced product consistent with its 
quality. It is headed and sponsored by intelligent men who employ 
only representatives of the best type. Those who qualify we train 
and educate and regulate their work consistently, so we are able to 
guarantee a minimum salary of $360 for 90 days’ work or $210 for 
60 days’ work and all railroad fare paid. Usuaily representatives 
earn much more than this, depending on the amount of time and 
energy they devote to this interesting selling work. 


The important points to remember are the following: First, we 
equip you; second, we teach you how to sell; third, we pay your 
railroad fare; fourth, we guarantee you in writing $360 for 90 
days’ work or $210 for 60 days of your time. If any offer could 
be more generous or fair we have yet to hear of it. 


During fourteen years we have made thousands of friends who have 
stuck to us loyally and earned, many of them, from $10 to $30 a 
day. You can too, equally as well. We are sc positive of this 
that we are able to guarantee you in writing $360 for 90 days of 
your work. 











Fill out the coupon below for full information. 


Educators Association, 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your plan whereby I am 

maranteed a minimum of $360 for 90 days’ work or 
210 for 60 days’ work. I understand that I would 
probably earn several times this amount. 


First of all, send me your free booklet telling what- others 
have earned, where they worked and complete details of 
your plan. I understand this does not obligate me. 


TIED cemantunnasiessansstnscosnenansbdutnenmnepenntititsinmacinnsitenveanteiaennaindnil 


Address... 








| of that state. 
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A large attendance is expected at the 
International Congress for Commercial 
Education, to be held in Amsterdam, 
Netherlands, September 2 to 5. 


Under a plan organized by the teach- | 


ers of both countries, more than 10,000 
school children of France and Germany 
are exchanging letters. 


The Italian Cabinet is preparing an 
educational bill providing for new uni- 
form textbooks for use in elementary 
schools and for a supreme council for 
public instruction. 


Superintendent Isaac O. Winslow, for 
fifteen years head of the Providence, 
R. L., school system, was recently elected 
superintendent emeritus. He will con- 


| tinue in charge of the Providence schools 


until his successor is named. 


A $10,000,000 five-year building pro- 
gram for the Milwaukee school system 
was recently presented to the super- 
intendent by the school board. The 
program proposed 27 new buildings 
and anticipated a population of 650,000 
for the city in 1934. 


Dr. John W. Withers, dean of the 
School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, has announced the organization 
of five courses in religion designed to 
give professional teachers and super- 
visors of secular education an introduc- 
tion to the basic elements of religious 
education. 


Superintendent John H. Beveridge 
of Omaha predicts that aviation me- 
chanics will soon be available in the 
high schools of that city. 
address he said: “Schools keeping up 
with the trends of the times cannot 
afford to overlook aviation. I believe 
there soon will be plenty of demand 
for mechanics and pilots in that field.” 


An autographed portrait of Calvin 
Coolidge will hang on the walls of a 
new school in Flint, Mich. When 
Mr. Coolidge was informed by John L. 
Pierce, president of the Flint Board of 
Education, that a school in Flint was 
to be named in his honor, the nation’s 
chief executive sent a letter expressing 
his appreciation. 


On March 30, the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association dedicated its attractive 
new four-story building in Lansing. It 
contains offices of the association and 
of the Michigan Education Journal, 
committee rooms, and a library. It is 
provided with every facility for the 
convenience of those who will use the 
building regularly, and its pleasant 
rooms will be an invitation to visitors. 


Russell Sage College for Women at 
Troy, N. Y., has as its new president 
Dr. James Laurence Meader who has 
been identified with Connecticut schools 
for some years,-having directed the 
reorganization of all the normal schools 
He is a native of New 
Hampshire, a graduate of Bates Col- 


| lege in the class of 1915, and has taken 


the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at Columbia. 


University. 


The Department of the Interior finds 
that school teaching and administra- 


| tion, which had been making a de- 





creasing appeal to men for sixty years, 
seems to have turned about and to be 
calling considerably increased num- 
bers of men back to educational work. 
Of the 1,000,000 persons engaged in 
teaching in the United States in 1926, 
17 per cent were men, while in 1924 
but 14 per cent were men. 


German is being taught this year in 
the high schools of eighteen Ohio 
cities. Seven cities are teaching Ger- 
man for the first time since the World 
War, and fifteen others are considering 
its introduction next year, according to 
the report of a survey made by the 
German department of Ohio University. 
Four years ago, in the spring of 1925, 
only one junior high school and four 
regular high schools were teaching the 
language. Enrollment has sprung from 
351 in 1925 to 4,512 in the present 
year, according to the survey. 
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[ Earn Your Credits in 


Delightful Surroundings 


Come to Vermont. Enjoy splendid facilities for 
study, lake and mountain excursions under Unj- 
ef versity direction. Superior opportunities for 
outdoor life near Lake Champlain, Adiron- 
dacks and the Green Mountains. 

Courses are offered for graduate students, those 
desiring credit toward college degrees, teachers 
working for certification credit and those wishing § 
to study only for professional self-improvement, ( 


Summer Session 


University of Vermont 
July 5—August 14 ‘ 
A school bining excellent educational * 
opportunities with recreation and the improve- 
ment of health. 
Write for further information and illustrated bulletins, 
Bennett C. Douac.ass, Director of Summer School £ 
University of Vermont, RoomE, Burlington, Vt, 


_ 














STUDY AND PLAY 


On the Shores of Lake Michigan 


Summer Session Opens June 21, 1929 


ELEMENTARY courses to meet the special needs 
of teachers from nursery school through 
sixth grade. Socialized Activities in History, 
Geography and Civics. Fine and Industria! 
Arts for Elementary Grades. 
Literature. Story Telling. 
stration school. 


Children's 
Large demon- 





The college environment is particularly 
favorable for study and recreation, There 
is a unique spirit of good fellowship in a 
delightful social and cultural atmosphere, 
New college and dormitory building located 
in the most desirable section of Evanston, 
Campus less than two blocks from beau- 
tiful Lake Michigan. Catalog. 


Epna Dean Baker, President 


NATIONAL 
Kindergarten™% Elementary 


COLLEGE 


Box A59, Evanston, Illinois. 








Summer Session 
June 14 to July 26, 1929 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
and Special Courses for Teachers. 
Also Courses in 
Music, Social Work, Engineering, Art. 





For Special Bulletin of Summer Session, address 
Dean Isidor Loeb, Director of Summer Session, 
Room 202, Duncker Hall, Washington University, 


St. Louis, MR109%6 
























COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF CINCINNATI _ 


Summer Session, June 17 to July 27, 1929. 


Earping Credits Toward Degree in 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
affliated with University of Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati is ideal city for Summer Music 
Study. Ten weeks grand opera. Daily Sym- 

hony Concerts. An American Bayr 
Write for particulars to W. Blasi, Registrat, 
1227 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














THE LAKE VIEW HOSPITAL 


| 
School of Nursing (accredited) offers three-year course The 
nursing to High School graduates over 18. Affiliations we st 
Illinois Training School, and Visiting Nurse Assn. Classe* 


May, August and January. For information address, 
DIRECTOR OF NURSES, 4420 Clarendon Avenue, Chicas 
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SCHOOL 


Order Direct from this Advertisement for Prompt and Efficient Service 
ORDERS—Send your order direct from this advertisement with the assurance that it will 
receive our prompt attention. Write copy for printing very plainly, underscoring u and e and 
Capitals S and G. Always include the proper remittance to cover the cost. 


| | INEXPENSIVE REMEMBRANCES FOR LAST DAY OF 
“ Gifts of Thoughtfulness Which Pupils Will Appreciate and Cherish 
» > joy of the Closing Day of School thrills teacher and pupil alike. Not the 


least pleasurable among the events of the day to every boy and girl is the 
re presentation of the inexpensive gifts which long serve as mementos of the 


G 
ton 


~ 
= 
" 
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; . os . " ; Any incorrect pay- 
_ : occasion. The value and usefulness of Wilcox Souvenirs has been increased ments will be promptly adjusted. All orders filled within 24 hours of receipt except those with 
nt. by the addition, where desired, of a Certificate of Promotion. This appears 4 Oy yy —) pupils’ names, add one cent fo 1 i b th 
° . . . 4 ri « S, ac py t » 2 fe 
in addition to the pupils’ names at no extra charge except the Diploma Souvenir. number of souvenirs. | Thus if you order 24 souvenirs but’ have the a a oe 
: inti j sui names of 39 pupils printed, add 15c to your remittance. 
Read carefully the descriptions below and select just the style ; ited to your cL Ue ORDERS Special , RF Dy 
school. Specify whether you want souvenirs with or without Certificates of two or more, orders are sent together. Get your teacher friends tu 
Promotion. Wilcox Souvenirs are made in a variety of styles with pretty two- com URL oDee hi — yours, thus saving you and them money. 
“ : : . me] rinted wit fi recipient 
a : color inserts ornamented with sketches and appropriate verses. Prepared with name furnished FREE WITH PACH ORDER. Po _— z 
‘ your own special copy at no extra cost. Send us the name of your school, board SAMPLES—Of any one souvenir FREE upon request. Addi- 
tional samples five cents each. Credit will be given for all samples 
tins, of education or trustees, your own name, date, and names of pupils. returned which have been charged for. 
hool 
Vt DESCRIPTIONS OF SOUVENIRS AND BOOKLETS 
(All Booklets Contain 8 Pages and Are Finished With High Grade Cords and Silk Tassels) 
H ~ ; The scroll on which names ot This handsome, expressive new booklet 
Diploma Souvenir pupils, teacher and school are Hour Glass is already in great demand this season. 
printed, is rolled up and inserted in the tube which has been lone in full colors, design represents passage of time as 
made up like a miniature diploma. The scroll may of course pupils pass in and out of school. Has elght nside pages in 
be framed and it is neatly engrossed and ornamented for harmonizing colors, Size 3% x5 inches. 
that purpose. The “roll’’ is really a strong tube nicely 


covered in white to represent a diploma and is consequent!y 
very durable. The paper used for the scroll is heavy and 
lasting, so that the souvenir may be preserved for many 
years in its original state. Certificates of Promotion includ- 
ed at an additional charge of one cent each. 





iy This souvenir marks the best 
Keepsake Souvenir in artistic effort that could 


possibly be produced at the price. The cover is embossed 
, 2 a and can be used either with or without photo as 
desired. 


Photo Souvenir 


This souvenir is used only in con- 


iy The design is beautifull nection with teacher's photograph 
Good Luck Souvenir printed in harmonizing - 4 which is mounted as indicated in illustration, There are 
ors on heavy fine quality bristol cut out the shape of a large three designs in beautiful colors, size 8% x5 inches, all 


horseshoe. The card is finished with a blue ribbon hanger 
while in a tint under the names “p ear the numerals 
“1929."" The card is approximately %x7% inches. 

; ; Is unique and beautiful and 
Blue Bird Souvenir [f "yaugered Santty and 


finest school souvenirs ever made. The cover denotes the 


just as attractive as the illustration. There are eight ar- 
tistie insert pages on which in addition to appropriate 
verses and sentiments will be printed your regular copy. 


; These consist of two cards 
Last Day Souvenir {09° th tivbons printed 
in beautiful colors, 


size about 4x6 inches. The second 
ecard has an appropriate poem and a blank line where the 

















little school house in the distance near which are circling ame of the teacher can be written 
the bluebirds, symbols of joy and happiness. The inserts ore - 
— and cover are fastened together with a harmonizing cord PRICE LIST *Poem In 
\Y and silk tassel. STYLES Viithest Bach A.J Peri Ay hts 
0 = 0! - of Pup’ 
The design speaks for itself lWorless _thonal 10orless tional Names 
School Days Booklet representing as it does in a t Good Luck $1.25 1% .09 $ .07 
. unigue manner the typical country school house. Beau- + Last Day Card 1.10 08 08 
gan tifully printed in four colors on the finest quality bristol, Diploma 1.25 10 
bound with a silk tasseled cord. School Days 1.25 09 1.75 12 06 
. . : Blue Bird 1.25 09 1.75 12 .06 
HY ; i The cover is printed in a ‘ 5 g 
Springtime Souvenir single color and represents yee 1.25 ed +78 if ‘3S 
eeds children dancing about a May pole in the foreground with Hour Glass 1.25 09 1.75 “12 “00 
h a school house in the background. This souvenir is excep- Springtime 11 “08 1.60 ‘11 05 
ug tionally artistic in every way, made of the finest quality Li : : . -_. _ 
tory, stock throughout. + Certificate of Promotion not used with this souvenir. 
tria! 
ren's Description of Souvenirs with Certificate of Promotion g: Certificate of =< 
non- At the right are illustrated the center pages of a souvenir booklet 32 «= - Promotion ae 
with Certificate of Promotion. Pupils’ names appear elsewhere in “eee 
larly the booklet when certificates are used. A Certificate of Promotion eniteananan 
here should be something your pupils will prize for years. Our Closing a sited 
in a Day Souvenirs with certificates are just the thing. You may make ue aoeagpall 
here, up a combination order having part of your booklets with and part Miitcantenillbanmsilhyglfimad 
ated without certificates at no extra charge. Read advertisement and — - - 
ston. price list carefully. We will fill your order promptly. = ] 
ea U- 
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WILCOX PUB. CO. Inc. Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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a Eighty thousand persons attended the It is safe to say that one of the 

— community centers of the Cleveland | youngest state school _superintendents 

——f public schools during the last three | in the country is Vierling Kersey, who NOUNCING 
months of 1928. This was an increase aes ae 5 | be "ey" Fane 
of 14,000 over the same months for the | John Cooper as head of the California ; 

IC revious year. At the same time a| educational system. He is 38 years old. A fourteen -inch globe so durable 
arger number of the activities have | Since 1923 Mr. Kersey has been assist- and light in weight the smallest 
become self-supporting so that the cen- | ant superintendent of the Los Angeles children may handle it easily and 

—_ ters are operated on a smaller budget, | city schools. Born in that city, and Ek kh os tenes ae 

929. according to a report made by Alfred | educated there, he has been identified 7 Pall 

a 0. Anderson, director of the commu- | with the ae Anamee —— as woe asketball. 
nity centers, to Superintendent of | er, principal, and in other capacities oI 

Ic Schools R. G. Jones. - for a number of years. He is a spe- A perfect medium for visualizations 

: cialist in vocational, civic, and continu- in chalk. Shaded continents with 

” a interest is being shown ry 4 ation education. dead, wiacie nae anti 

usic out Pennsylvania in the state-wide de- F 7 “i ; r 

Sym- ate Guation, “Resolved, that Congress On March 26, James M. Kiernan was lines vividly printed on black ae 

reuth. should provide for a Secretary of Edu- | inducted as third president of Hunter stitute a complete but simplif 

strat, cation in the President’s Cabinet.” | College, New York City. For 25 years background. Chalk marks and 
C. H. Meyerholz, executive secretary of | Dr. Kiernan has been professor of edu- GARRIGLOBE dsemecmavedvwith damp det. 

— the Pennsylvania Inter-High School | cation and dean of the faculty of edu- aacstcin wit dah aneamee 

__— | Literary, Debate, and Musical League, | cation at Hunter College, which has : P' suedlr-yete ppereaern ayes? 4 Sentttentiaatipembcemmen seam 
States that approximately 250 high | been called “the world’s largest wom- and colore 

TAL schools in the state are participating | an’s school.” It serves as a training GARRIGUE COLL APSIBLE GLOBE CORPORATION 

in geen} in the debate and that before the end | school for the teachers of New York GTON CE, NEW YORK, N. Y 

ee} Of the year that number may be| City. More than 17,000 girls are en- 83 WASH PLA » N.Y. 

cnc} doubled, rolled annually in its regular, extension, 























You Can Earn $600.00 this Summer 
plus Chance for Permanent Position 
this Fall 
Here's a chance you've been waiting for! 
Think of it! A summer filled with inter- 
esting work—a summer of income as high 
as $600.00 that will buy whatever you 
most desire—and best of all, a summer’s 
work that more than likely will prove an 
easy stepping-stone to an attractive, profit- 
abie, permanent business career begin- 

ning next Fall! 


This Soy 
is “Made” for You! 

The 20-year successful WEEDON Way 
can be your way to success! This field 
makes a most logical appeal to teachers. 
Your own education, your background, 
rom teaching experience, your desire to 

elp others in an educational way—all 
prepare you splendidly for your oppor- 
tunity with us. 

















TEACHERS: I?’s Not too Late! 
There is Still an Opportunity for a 
Summer of Real Profit and Pleasure 


XM you still undecided as to what to do this summer? Surely you do not 
intend to idle away the weeks of your vacation! Then why not plan to 
enter interesting educational work this summer that will prove far more 
pleasant and profitable than teaching? It will pay you to consider an ideal 
opportunity which we are still able to offer a few teachers of the better type. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Travel Along the Road to Success! 


With proper ambition and application 
you can quickly “make good” with us. 
Everything is done to help you succeed. 
You are carefully trained—and thor- 
oughly. You have a guaranteed income 
to start. Your railroad fare is paid. You 
receive constant personal help after you 
begin. Agreeable associates too, of course, 
since we like to think of ourselves as one 
closely-knit, happy “Weedon family.” 
And last—and perhaps most important 
of all—you have an added income in 
generous measure! Many “Weedon-ites” 
are earning over $200 per month—some 
as high as $500. 

In the past twenty years hundreds of teachers 
with bachasoends and experience not a whit 
different from yours have achieved happy, con- 


tented, profitable summer Careers with us. You, 
too, can be a successful ‘““Weedon-ite!’ 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 
Weedon Bldg. - Cleveland, Obio 




















THE S. L. WEEDON CO. - 2036 £. 89th St., Cleveland, O.,"Dept. 2-E 


I'd like to have you tell me more about the attractive money-making opportunity you have for me. 


ee 





seccsesseserenel have taught school... years 















Pencil Sharpener. 








More American Schools use the Apsco “GIANT” 
Model—for pencils of various sizes—than any other 
Its price is low—its life is long 
—its service is great. 


The “GIANT” has the same clean cutting, non-scrap- 
ing UNDERCUT CUTTERS as all other APSCO 
Models—These are the favorites. 


CHICAGO—GIANT—DEXTER—DANDY 
MARVEL—JUNIOR—WIZARD 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer 
Catalog on Request 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| winners meet at the state university in 


May 1929 





and summer divisions. One of the chief 
tasks of the new president will be to 
develop a building program which will 
transfer the college from its Park 
Avenue site to a new 43-acre campus 
near Van Cortlandt Park. 


The British Broadcasting Company 
states, as evidence that its lectures to 
adults are a success, that a million 
pamphlets, used in conjunction with 
educational talks, have been sold in the 
last twelve months. These pamphlets, 
costing one penny each, were forward- 
ed in response to application by letter. 


Heidelberg University has received a 
gift of $500,000 for a new hall of in- 
struction from American admirers of 
the German seat of learning. Ambas- 
sador Schurman in presenting it said 
he hoped the gift would prove a new 
bond of union between the students, 
teachers, and peoples of the two na- 
tions. 


Dr. David Bancroft Johnson, presi- 
dent of Winthrop College for Women, 
died recently. Dr. Johnson was presi- 
dent of the National Education Associ- 





ation in 1915, and for ten years previ- 








SPIRIN 
brings FLOWERS 


‘CRAYONEX’ 
‘CRAYOGRAPH’ 


“‘PRANG WATER 
w~ COLORS ~~ 


All help to bring” 
attractive results in Art classef 
Let us assist you with instructions and new 
ideas on the use of these “Old Faithful” 

products in your classes. 


THE AMERICAN (7) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES oo 084-764 MAYES AVE SANDUSKY O1@ 











ous to that he had served as president of 








various departments of the association. 
He organized the state association of 
school superintendents and the rural 
school improvement association in South 
Carolina. 


Nearly 100 Minnesota high schools 
have been participating in a series of 
debates. Three pupils from each high 
school constitute a team. The state is 
divided into six regions. The regional 


the spring to determine which team is 
entitled to the cup offered by the Minne- 
apolis Journal. The cup is now held 
by the Mankato high school. 


Uel W. Lamkin, president of the 
National Education Association, has 
invited the Ministers of Education of 
nineteen nations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere to participate in an informal 
Inter-American educational conference 
to be held in connection with the con- 
vention of the N. E. A. at Atlanta, 
June 28-July 4. The purpose is to cre- 
ate a better understanding and improve | 








HEALTH 
POSTERS 


COLOR 





SUSAN LOWE’S 
HEALTH POSTER ALPHABET 


When giving the final review in your hygiene class of 
the principles taught during the school year use these 
twenty-six picture poster rhymes printed in brilliant 
colors. They are in loose leaf form. Four pages of 
instruction sheets are included with set. Printed jon 
paper, size 6x9, in blue and white folder, Price $1.0 
prepaid. Send for your copy today. 


FAIRBAIRN ART CO., 
Dept.N, 736 West 173rd St., New York City 











the relationships of the nations of our 
hemisphere. | 


of school children averaged $19 per 
pupil in grades 1 to 8 and $33 per pu- 
pil in grades 9 to 12 in twelve large 
school districts of the state during the 
school year 1927-28. Of all children for 
whom transportation was provided, 13 
per cent traveled by railway, 74 per 
cent by automobile, 6.5 per cent by 
wagon, 5 per cent by private convey- 
ance; 1.5 per cent were boarded near 
the schools in lieu of transportation. 





A gift of $2,500 to the National High 


Utah is one of the foremost states in | 

providing transportation for pupils | 

who live beyond walking distance of | 

school. Expenditures for transportation 
AT 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 
towards a Bach- 
elor degree. 


307 Ellis Hall 


Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are “Genetic Psy- 
chology,”’ “‘Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ **The 
Rural Teacher's Prob- 
lems,”’ ‘‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,”’ “‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,’’ ‘“The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,”’‘‘Educational Meas 
urements,” etc. 


Begin any time 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ome 





School Orchestra and Band Camp at 
| Interlochen, Mich., has been voted by 
| the Carnegie Corporation. The money 
will be used to pay the scholarship fees 
to the camp of the best player in each 
of a number of all-state orchestras, 
the best player in the All-Southern 
Orchestra, the All-Southwestern Or- 
chestra, and possibly the best player in 
the All-Northwestern Orchestra and the 


Wite togay for our 
play Piano, Organ, 
Begi 





MUSIC LESSONS sin HOME 


| eel = 
. ee + ee ee cme ees 
—S = 
a 








You can read music like this quickly 
BOOKLET. It tells how toleam 


iolin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, ete. 
inners or advanced players. Your only expense about 


8c per day for music and postage used. 
American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicas 





All-New England Orchestra. Joseph 





E. Maddy, musical director of the camp, 
will conduct all of these sectional school 
orchestras and a number of the all- 
state orchestras and choose the winners 
of the scholarships. 





KODAK FILMS—{otiiNiext Kobak FILM 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 





Le 
N.Y.Publishing Co., Dept.2-E, 25 DominickSt., NewYork 


INTELLIGENT WOMEN 


How important to spend your leisure 
% profitably! In reading? Yes—but not 
in reading trash. Read good books, 
the best books on your favorite subject, 
Such are the 359 listed in ““My Books, 
a new Reading Guide for cultivating the ming. 
Will help you in your Literary Society 
or Clab work. Write for copy today— : 
Save money. We supply any book in print. 
< ua quote you 











MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI,OHIO. 








WRITERS 


Ambitious » ¢ writers ccathet, menneeriyie sortewed, A eusegee- 
itor. rs icate material purchased. Particulars 
Free. PRESS SYNDICATE, 306 Ozark Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Byron W. King School of Oratory 


Summer Session June 10 to August 2 


Course of Instruction for all kinds of Public Speaking 
and Entertaining, Teaching, Church Activities, Ete. 





“4 M4 Quality reproductions. 
Application Photos! $y yihr or 2s for 
$1.50. About 2'4x4. Doubleweight. Unmounted orig- 

inals preferred. Originals returned. Folders 5¢ each. 
| KLINKNER STUDIOS Dyersville, lowa 











Dipl and Degrees Granted. Remedial Instruction 
for Stammering and other defects of Speech and Voice. 
Play-Coaching, Music, Dancing. Send for Catalogue. 


Address, KING’S SCHOOL 











Mt. Oliver Station, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











May 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


The publishers of the books listed 

below will be glad to supply them to 

our readers at the prices quoted, or 

to furnish any additional information 
> regarding them. 


9 | 





DRILL AND WoRK Book IN ARITHMETIC. 
Book I. By Sister Mary Ambrose, 
M.A., community supervisor, St. 
Joseph’s College and Academy, 
Adrian, Michigan. Paper. 112pp. 60c. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 


“ ° 
*EScamt Mndee” Vela I. to travel this Summer 





SF ‘ine 










































































f Number 2.) Paper. 76pp. Henry 
Cc. Frick Educational Commission, $ $ 
Ms Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, arn Cac wee 
Pa. 
Your EYES AND THEIR CARE. (In “Ap- 
NY pleton Popular Health Series.”) By 
7 Edgar S. _——_ a ~*~ ‘ - e 
fessor of, ophthalmology” in the Answer these 8 questions-then decide quickl 
2 C ohattan Eye, Ear and Throat 4 ec V1S~ Cl 
— Hospital and Medical Schest, Ties. 
— trated. oth. pp. -50. , . . 
"aa Appleton and Company, New York. OULD you enjoy traveling all summer long 
New YorK STATE RURAL LIFE PLAys: ° P ° ° ? 
: “Wedding Clothes.” "By Grace Kiner. with friends—congenial teacher companions? 
17pp. “That er Forty.” ° ° 
> Marvin Herrick and Hoyt H, Hedson, » Are you free to travel this summer? Do you like to 
22pp. “The O imers’ Bureau.” 
By Joh, HL, Munson." 32pp, “Bal see new places, meet new people? B rome $50, $75 = 
ance let. ne-Ac omedy. 
Pita oon mee more each week, all summer, appeal to you as wort 
paper covers. Each 30c. Samuel while earning? Are you anxious to save money, to 
French, 25 West 45th St., New York. " 
FRENCH’S STANDARD LIBRARY EDITION: builda bank account? 
“Pride and Prejudice.” A play found- 5 ; 
ed on Jane Austen’s novel. By Mrs. Can you smile while 
Steele Mackaye. 174pp. “Take My ki th ° b 
Sarees or A rag ay | ane: - you are WOrking at a rather trying prob- 
merican comedy in three acts. y °4e oe 
Eliot Lester. 110pp. “The Mean lem? Have you ambition, energy, drive 
est Man in the World.” comedy- ; Wi : 
a {| same” By’ “Augustin acttugh and any a Have you the 
eel 10pp. aper. ac c. Samue i 
ES] | trench, 25 West 45th St, New York. courage to say, If she can do it so can”? 
8 0 ALK, LOOK, AND LISTEN! Sign Posts : : ’ 
on Sa Wbiaieta Sidhaeee. ie Now... you yourself can judge if Compton’s travel- 
Raymond rT. Fuller. Cloth. 305pp. and-make-money plan is the summer plan for you. 
mn ete temas cee For, if “yes” is your answer to these definite ques- 
= New York. A Survey of Public Edu- tions, then you are surely qualified to accept our 
Workers in New York State. Cloth, simple proposition! While you learn to earn, we 
t S2pp. $1.50. National Industrial pay you—train you at our expense. Each week, 
: og oa a a eee all summer long, you will receive a check for your | 
: EveryDay DoINGs IN HEALTHVILLE. A profits. Each week your work can be carried on | 
: —, } ay A, RB with a vacation spirit. Each week you'll enjoy | 
. formerly teacher of Primary Meth- your companions and the people whom you'll meet. 
- 8, Kansas City Teachers College; ; ; ; : rema ee ee 
i | tuthor of “in Fabieland” ete. tue Fe ee et hie nee ee Oeeantang 25 | Factsabout the House of Compton 
1. rate y Harry E. ood. oth. ye e€ anization: ’ 
: a. a i nee and Com- Ce Ee Ee 
. pany, Newark, N. J. ished in 1893— st 
oo ro a puseme. Hew Medi. Send the coupon today, please! pane ee phate ae Cae 
=Urope found an xpeore Forei ies in England, Italy, Sout 
America. For grades five and six. e — ag mere mig Oe remap Ite 
bd By Susie M. Best, teacher of History, This is Compton’s last call. Our territories are Foe aa pm ang renee ym 
— Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Schools; being assigned immediately. Another few weeks Business Bureau — Business exceeds 
lecturer on History and Literature; , $4,000,000.00 per year 
ME author of “Egypt and Her Neigh- and our 1928 quota will be completed. Now... ere — 
zi —y —— — gules "see we must have action. If you are interested send Thi aia teal 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. _ the coupon quickly, please, so that we can forward is coupon brings the cetails. 
THE SMEDLEY & OLSEN New THIRD all the details of our plans to you at once! Permanent Send it now! 
lear READER. By Eva A. Smedley, teach- . ag ‘labl h ho find 
s ebout i A ~~ -—_ | soe peices _* Scge es avallabie to those * oO fin 
vanston, Illinois, an artha C. i rtuni 
hicag®. Olsen, Primary Supervisor, Evanston, ney Was . —_— anes 86 eye my ae for MPTON & COMPANY 
nae a th tah F. E. CO 
— pines. on ae by —_- more than just a happy summer. Dept. 105, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
reuer, oth. 299pp. 84c. a Sige j me 
IEN ‘ é McCreary Company, Chicago. ‘ If you have had 2 years of Normal work or teach- Gentlemen: 
ut not E BOLENIUS FOURTH READER. e- ; i ‘ i Ples end me free, and absolutely without cb- 
ok vised Edition. By Emma Miller ing experience you're ready. , Ehe coupon brings ices aap cla ee. Sane ean 
ok,” Bolenius. Illustrated by Mabel B. all the facts. Mail it in, now! oa 
: - y Money-earning Plan 
ae Hill and_Hdith F. Butler. Cloth. : ' 
or pp. oughton Mifflin Company, 
wa) 1 Boston. sine; F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY My Neme———————————————-—-— Age. 
doh MorHer’s First Boox. A First Reader Established 1893 pee hee ot 
— for Home Women. By Cora Wilson 1000 N S Chi sag 
Stewart. [Illustrated by Winifred - Dearborn Street - cago College or Normal.................... Years of training........ 
ory Bromhall. Paper. 84pp. National conde se 
, Illiteracy Crusade, American Red I am teaching in......................-. My position is... 
king Cross Bldg., Washington, D. C. we S teachi ‘ M 
L Far-Away HILLS. In “Treasure IPS Seeieceneqeroenenes YORES CE CORCHING ERPSTSENCE, Sty 
ice. Trails.” By Wilhelmina Harper, school closes 
gue. Supervisor of Children’s Work, Kern 
a County Free Library, Bakersfield, 
pt California, and Aymer Jay Hamilton, | ~ 
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Income Throughout the Summer 





Old established recognized institution with highest financial rating 
wants school men in each state except southeast to demonstrate their 
complete Secretarial Course. Without any additional cost, Under- 
wood typewriter included with course upon enrollment. Work 
pleasant, dignified and highly profitable. Many school men make 
more during summer vacation than entire school year teaching. 

You will be thoroughly trained and receive a guarantee of at least 
$50.00 per week providing your application is acceptable. Must have 
a car and be free to travel. 

Suggest immediate action as territory arrangements now being 
made. State in first letter age, previous business experience, if any, 
and whether or not you might consider permanent position if results 
of your first summer’s work sufficiently satisfactory. 


STANDARD EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. NI. 134 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


‘PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
June 24— Summer School — Aug. 2 
Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT 


Fine Equipment — Accredited — Home-like Student Residence 


SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS — CURRICULUM — 
NATURE STUDY—HANDWORK—DRAMATICS KINDERGARTEN METHODS— 
| PLAYGROUND and NURSERY SCHOOLS. 
Also affiliated courses in COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION including Phoneti 
Repertoire—Play Directing and Story Telling. 


_ Address Registrar, Box B, 616.22 S. S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 





























R TEACHERS 
Manuals COLLEGE WOMEN 
GIRL SCOUT LEADERS 


for Teachers} RATURALSOTS 
e amounts indicate elow for EDITH 
Pe rmagedbveme 20 se thee CAM. MACY 


oe oe ae ae ae oe ee a eS BRIARCLIFF MA NOR, N.Y. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., 








Scientific School Map Makers TENTING 
5235-57 Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO CAMPCRAFT 
I enclose -«» Send me NATURE 
; PAGEANTRY 
[) The Globe, How to Teach with It; 144 pp: 
clothbound cover; 83c postpaid. PSYCHOLOGY 
C] The Worid Remapped; 80 pp; 20c postpaid. HANDICRAFT 
[] American History Atlas; 24 maps 8'4x1l VACATION 
inches in size; $1.04 postpaid. May 13-—-Ocr, 9, 
[]} Manual for above atlas; 124 pp; clothbound § | 
cover; 83c postpaid. | 20 PER 
| Week 
Name - ADDRESS : 
School GirnL Scouts Inc. 
Address -~ 


670 LEXINGTON AVENUR, 














City State New York Ciry. 























Catalog School 
Slides 
Contains listing of 28,000 Edu- 
cational slides inc cluding Science, 
yee raphy, Literature, Travel, 
Tgarten, etc. 
Write for Free Copy 








Ay SPEC! AL EASY TERMS 











TEACH ART !N YOUR scHOOL!| FI] MS DEVELOPED Torr. | 


Send 25 cents for April Art 
Project with directions, illustrations, and + - sam- | dak film developed and six prints (one beautifully hand 
jes. State your grade or rural. Prepared by Frances L, | colored) all for 25 cents, One 8x10 enlargement for 30 
Beover, for many years art supervisor in city and state | cents. Get our prices for application photos. 


normal schools. FRANCES L. STOVER, lonia, Mich, | Falls Foto Finishers, Dept.C, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Closing Day Exercises FOR ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


Every teacher wil! find this book an invaluable aid in arranging a pro- 
gram for the last day of school. There is no similar book on the market. 
The variety of material and the usable suggestions are infinite. 

The contents are arranged as follows: Part I—June Voices; Exercise for 
a Primary School of Three Grades. Part Il—A Tribute to Mother and 
Home; Exercise for the First Five Grades. Part I1l]—Vacation Echoes; 
Exercise for a School of the First Five Grades. Part [V—Joy in Country 
Living; Exercise for a School of Eight Grades. Part V—A Eulogy of Our 
Country's Flag; Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. Part Vi—Specimen 
Parts for Graduation. Part Vil—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day 
Exercises in All Grades. Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 


The exercises given in the first five parts consist of various features, 
which, if desired, may be used interchangeably. The specimen parts are 
real products of graduates. There are more than forty suggestive pro- 
grams. Nearly 200 selections in all. Much of the material in this book is 
suitable for use in other programs throughout the year. Price 40 cents, 






































postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Principal of the University Elemen- 
tary School and Lecturer in Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berke- 
ley, California. Illustrated by Maud 
and Miska Petersham. Cloth. 379pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

HELPS FOR THE TEACHER. For use with 
“Far-Away Hills.” By Wilhelmina 
Harper, Supervisor of Children’s 
Work, Kern County Free Library, 
Bakersfield, California, and Aymer 
Jay Hamilton, Principal of the Uni- 
versity Elementary School and Lec- 
turer in Education, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. Pa- 
per. 35pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

Burton Civics Test. By William H. 
Burton, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, and 
Virginia N. Burton, formerly teacher 
in the Portland, Oregon, Public 
Schools. A set consists of Manual 
of Directions; Test: Form A (for 
grades 5 to 9); Test: Form B (for 
grades 5 to 9); Key: Forms A and 
> M eee Book Company, Yonkers, 


ADVENTURES IN READING. By E. Ehrlich 
Smith, Professor of Education, Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Virginia; Orton 
Lowe, Professor of Literature, Uni- 
versity of Miami, Florida; and 
I. Jewell Simpson, Supervisor of 
Elementary Schools for the State of 
Maryland. [Illustrated by Ryah R. 
Ludins. Fourth Year: Cloth. 414pp. 
80c. Fifth Year: Cloth. 442pp. 84c. 
Sixth Year: Cloth. 449pp. 88c. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y 

MODERN LIFE ARITHMETICS. Six-Book 
Series. By John Guy Fowlkes, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education, University 
of Wisconsin, and Thomas Theodore 
Goff, B.S., Professor of Mathematics, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. Illustrated. Cloth. Book 
One: 319pp.; Book Two: 330pp.; 
Book Three: 250pp.; Book Four: 
253pp.; Book Five: 27lpp.; Book 
Six: 275pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

How You Becan. A child’s introduc- 
tion to biology. By Amabel Williams- 
Ellis. With prefaces by J. B. S. 
Haldane, Reader in Biochemistry in 
the University of Cambridge. Illus- 
trations by L. Thoron MacVeagh. 
Cloth. 86pp. $1.50. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

Soap Bussies. By Ellen Beers Mc- 
Gowan, M.A., School of Household 
Arts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Ilustrated. Cloth. 256pp. 
80c, The Macmillan Company. 
New York. 

THE BRANOM PRACTICE TESTS IN ELE- 
MENTARY GEOGRAPHY. By M. E. 
Branom, Head of Department of 
Geography, Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis. Paper. 171pp. 68c. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

STANDARDIZATION OF AMERICAN POETRY 
FoR SCHOOL PuRPOSES. By Lorimer 
Victor Cavins, Ph.D., Professor of 
Education, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Director of the Bureau of In- 
vestigation and Statistics, West Vir- 
ginia State Department of Educa- 
tion. Cloth. 144pp. $1.50. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, III. 


—_—__——_—_ 


An event of interest at the second 
Parents’ Exposition held in the Grand 
Central Palace, New York, was the 
presentation of the medal offered an- 
nually by George H. Hecht, publisher 
of Children, The Parents’ Magazine. 
Mrs. Howard S. Gans, president of the 
Child Study Association of America, 
was the recipient. 


—_+-—_»___—_. 


A free municipal school of beekeep- 
ing has been established in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. Courses include the 
study of the bee, care of hives, etc. 


$50 Worth of Tecate 


History, Fiction, Travel, nei. SOr 
gion, Economics, Literature, Bi- 
ography Poetry, Nature, Juve- 
nile, ete. from leading publishers. Brand new, in perfect 
condition. Sounds impossible, but we guarantee eatis- 
faction or money back. Write today and we will tell you 
how we do it and send valuable bargain book list FREE. 








Missouri Store Co., Book Dept.C, Columbia,Mo. | | 
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Who, Sir ? 
I, Sir? 


Teaching children the art 
of speaking correctly by 
a few drills and interesting 
games is now available in book- 
let form. Ably written by Rosa- 
mond Archibald (M.A., Smith 
College). 


In order to acquaint you with the 
latest and most usable reference 
work, a laboratory manual in the 
use of Better English has been taken, 
complete, from 


The New 









This manual may 
prove a revelation to 
you. Send for a copy, 
together with com- 
plete information on 
the new, modern, fully 
illustrated Library of “3 
which itis a part . f 
Important facts in the 
importantsubjects, 
grouped for instant use, 
Six wonderful volumes, 
each with its own index 
and a general index at the 
end of the series. In 2600 
pages, an encyclopedia 
of authentic, interesting 
information that teachers are 
finding indispensable. 


Write tetoday for your copy of the manval, 
**Better English Games,’’ for everyday use 
in your classroom, It will work marvels 
with th your pupils. 
—— eee ae ee 
THe! penne ones Dept. Ni, 
1811 Prairie Ave., Chicago, I. 
Gentlemen. eines ia 25e (stamps ac- 
cepted) for which please send me eer 
manual, *‘ Better Beaten Games."’ 


send me free speciw es on TH 
NEW HUMAN IN’ TERES LIBRARY 
Name.. 





III: aa sccsnsctectesionchoutinseoseigniedaiadsenicedaediigeaeaeaile 
City ” State anuieniadiane 












DR. 
Laird Extension Institute, 593 Laird Bldg., —s Mina. 


Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their 
own dormant ability. Dr. Burton's in- 
alysis Test indicates your power to create 
plots, characters that live, to understand 
motives, ete. It’s a splendid test of your 
story | instinct. Send for this free analysis, 


T and receive expert —" 8 opinion, also 
BURTON booklet. Short Story Writin 








Free to Teachers Only 


Send us the Names and Addresses of a few Teacher 
Acquaintances (outside your own school if possible) 
and we will give you a Combined Ruler, Letter 
Opener and Paper Cutter free of cost with our 
compliments. Neat and Serviceable—Suitable for 
Pocket or Desk— Lastsa Lifetime. A Postal willdo! 


The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York 








ee 
What Great Bible Stories 








Do These Pic- 


tures Represent 





You should answer without hesitation, 
these and many other Bible questions. 
Mail thecoupon, We will send you free 
aninteresting Bible 
Test totest your 
knowledge. Also free 
our big Bulletin telling 
how Moody Bible In- 
stitute Home Study 
Courses have helped 
38,000 menand women 
through directed_sys- 
tematic study of the 
Bible. Send now for this 
Bible Test and Bulletin. 
No obligation. 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept.4575, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Il. 











i 
Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School | 
Dept. 4575 153 Institute Place C Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me, Free, your Bible Test and 


Bulletin. | 
Name......... ales I 
Street and No.. Fee Se | 
City. | 
State * shall | 








tion, 
cloth 


Mins’ 
tion, 
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The “Summer Round-Up” 


The recently appointed U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, William John 
Cooper, has issued the following appeal, 
which we print, although it will not 
reach some of our readers much before 
May 1, the last date of registration for 
the Round-Up: 

“May I call your attention to the op- 
portunity which is afforded educators 
to co-operate with parents in the Sum- 
mer Round-Up of Children, the perma- 
nent health activity of the National 
Congress Of Parents and Teachers? 
Tha success, or failure, of this project 
depends largely upon the support of 
local educational, health, and social 
agencies in each state. 

“It is reported that 3,484 parent- 
teacher associations either registered 
for the 1928 Summer Round-Up or some 
similar health project in the United 
States and that 2,000 children were 
examined in Hawaii. It is hoped that a 
larger number of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations will participate in the 1929 
campaign. 

“Parent-teacher associations entering 
this campaign must register before 
May 1. The necessary directions, reg- 
istration blanks, weight-age-height ta- 
bles, the 1929 report blanks and folder 
entitled ‘Is It Well with the Child?’ 
for the round-up may be obtained by 
addressing Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Director, 
5517 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pa. A folder of details of procedure 
entitled ‘The Way to Success’ is sent 
to associations upon receipt of regis- 
tration. 

“This movement to ensure each year 
the entrance into school of thousands 
of little children in normal condition 
who would otherwise be physically 
handicapped, is worthy of our con- 
tinued encouragement and assistance. 

“Through the organization of the 
school forces and with your active co- 
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operation might it not be possible to 
secure the registration of a larger per- 
centage of parent-teacher associations 
and thus increase the number of chil- 
dren who may be benefited?” 





To Train Sight-Saving 
Teachers 


Despite the insufficient number of 
positions to provide for all the teachers 
available in the elementary education 
field generally, the demand for specially 
trained teachers and supervisors for 
sight-saving classes has always been 
greater than the supply; laws appro- 
priating funds for the education of 
handicapped children are now effective 
in a number of states and interest in 
such classes is growing. ; 

To prepare teachers adequately for 
this work, summer courses will be of- 
fered this year, in co-operation with 
the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, by the University of 
Chicago, the University of Cincinnati, 
the University of Southern California 
(Los Angeles), and Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Information concerning these courses 
may be secured from the respective 
universities or from the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

ucts aemnnsnibis 

A novel and practical device for ge- 
ography visualization is the Garriglobe, 
a 14-inch inflated blackboard globe 
which presents an accurate map of the 
chief land and water areas of the world, 
other data to be added by the teacher 
or pupils as desired. It is about the 
weight of a basketball and so may be 
passed around the class, although its 
features are easily visible at a dis- 
tance. The makers are the Garrigue 
Collapsible Globe Corporation, 83 
Washington Place, New York. 











of the subject is covered 


Presentation of Diplomas 


_ Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, 
Minstrel Material. Our Plays and Entertaiuments 





THE COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


370 PAGES OF PLANS, 
HELPS, SUGGESTIONS. 


by Edith F. A. U. Poingen, the most complete book of its kind. Every angle 
TQ 


ite INT very feature or selection to assign each student for his individual Commence- 
COMMENCEME . ment effort, as well as many class features and entertainment novelties du 
MANUAL, cators and students will find it a mine of Commencement wealth, 
BOTH Toe CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 entirely 
~* new forms); Vrophecies (8 exceptionally original features); Class Colors (8 
combinations); Class Flower (%); Class Yell; The Will; Class Grumbler; 
(5 forms); Class Drill; Cartoon; Class Songs (4); 
Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (9 English and Latin); Sug- 
gested Mottoes (107); Class Plays (4); Suggestions for Novel Programs, Class 
Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement i 
tion, Seance of Circle, Minstrels, Funeral Pow-Wow, etc., Laccalaureate Sermons (4) Beautiful 
cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, illustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00 

DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

Tableaux, Vantomimes, Musical Comedies, Revues, 
are particularly suitable for schools. A large selee 
tion, Something to fit any occasion. Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues mailed free, 


Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere, 
The Imprint “Denison” signifies quality. Established over fifty years. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. © S-Waban Avene) CHICAGO, ILL. 














1e harried and perplexed teacher finds here the 


Times—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Conven 
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Work for “UNCLE SAM” 


POST OFFICE CLERKS CITY MAIL CARRIERS RURAL MAIL CARRIERS 








INCOME TAX AUDITORS 


BOOKKEEPERS RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS STENOGRAPHERS 


CLERKS IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES 


AT WASHINGTON, D.C. AND ELSEWHERE. 
PROHIBITION INVESTIGATORS 


MEN—WOMEN 18 UP 








Cc d tion CO ee ae ee ee a ee ee a ae eS ee 
usually sufficient 4 FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. R247, Rochester, N. Y. 
e* Gentlemen: Rush to me, without charge 32 page book 
3 with list of U.S. Government big paid positions obtain- 
pam Coupon today at able. Advise me also regarding the salaries, hours, work, 
4 vacation and tell me how to get a position. 
© Name coccece 
DO NOT ZY 
DELAY 4 I cstenrnnccininmscntiinonenn 
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Spring Flowers 
and Plants in Natural Colors 
Famous Dodson-Mumford Pictures 


This collection of beautiful, full color Dodson-Mumford 
pictures shows our popular spring flowers such as: 
Apple Blossoms, Iris, Lily of the Valley, Hyacinth, Colum- 
bine, etc., and as well the medicinal plants such as: 
Flowering Almond, Thyme, Nutmeg, ete. The complete 
collection consists of 74 natural color studies which will 
_ —_ postpaid for $2.20. Or selected assortments of 15 
or oc. 


Dodson. Industrial Pictures 
are of Great Educational Value 


Dodson Industrial Pictures are winning tremendous popu- 
larity because they are the only pictures which illustrate 
and describe the wonders of our great industrial world. 
Large quantities are being ordered by schools, libraries, 
teachers, pupils and parents. Each picture illustrates 
clearly some important scene and a description of this 
particular illustration is given at the bottom. The pic- 
tures are numbered and can easily be adapted to fit into 
a lecture or class discussion. 


Many Interesting Subjects Are Covered 


The LUMBERING SCENES show a logging camp, trees 
being felled, transported to saw mills and worked into the 
finished articles, 

The COAL MINING SCENES show coal being mined, car- 
ried to tipples, sorted, screened and carried to the cars. 


-The COTTON SCENES show cotton being picked on the 


plantation, ginned, carded, spun and woven into cloth. 
All subjects are covered in a very interesting and thor- 
ough manner. 


See coupon at bottom of this ad for complete list and 
prices. 


Dodson-Mumford Bird and Nature 
Studies in Color 


All of these beautiful and instructive pictures are reproduced in 
full colors, true to life and nature. These beautiful color plates 
are the only ones of their kind in the world. Made by recent 
improvements in the art of color photography. Every teacher, 
school and home should have the entire collection. The prices arc 
remarkably low due to the fact that we have the color plates and 
do our own printing. 


33 Bird Pictures $1.00 | 


Mention the birds you are most interested in and we will make 
up the rest of the list from other birds found in your locality. All 
— pictures are 7 x 9, separate prints and in beautiful natural 
colors. 


Our bird pictures are very popular because of their trueness to 
life and wonderful color. This wonderful collection of Bird anil 
Nature pictures consists of 648 different subjects, all in full 
colors—$12.00 postpaid—a saving of $7.50 over purchases in 
smaller quantities. 


Special Free Offer 


With every order for $1.00 or more we 
will send you FREE a copy of this fasci- 
nating book—“Your Bird Friends and 
How to Win Them” written by Joseph 
H. Dodson, who has devoted his life to 
the study of birds and their habits. 
Regular price 25 cents. Public Libraries 
acknowledge that this book contains more 
real information on this subject than any 
book published. 





- a Each in lots 
of 12 
Ndlan Pictures FC Pesicardsize 
(344 = 84) 

Dodson-Rhinehart celebrated collection of American Indians, in colors, 
notable chiefs, squaws and children, Tell us how many you would like 
and we will make up a very good selection. 6 x 9 pictures of these sub- 
jects at 10 cents each in lots of not less than ten. Posteard size 3% x 
5%, 8c each in lots of 15 

Also in full colors, Minerals, (3c each in lots of 15) Fish, Bird 

eggs and nests, Animals, Plants and Flowers, Butterflies and In- 

sects, Fruit, Shells, Marine views, (3c each in lots of 15) Trees 

(9 x 12 Photogravure with descriptions—8 for 40c or complete 

series of 24 for $1.00), ete. 
When you order, write on the coupon the number of complete price lists 
you can use for distribution among your classes and we will gladly send 
them to you free This list is in colors and gives you description, sizes 
and prices of everything in this big collection, Also includes a very 
interesting list of Books on Birds and Nature. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., Publisher, 
120 Harrison Avenue, - - Kankakee, Illinois. 
MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


| JOSEPH H. DODSON, Ine., 4 
120 Harrison Ave., Kankakee,lIll. | 
I am enclosing $ for which please send me the j 
| following: 
of Birds of Animals | 
of Spring Flowers of Butterflies and | 
of Indians Insects 
INDUSTRIAL. SCENES | 
] Lumbering (12 for 25c) [] Wool (15 for 40c) | 
Coal Mining (12 for 25e) Lj Silk (14 for 85c) 
, Copper (24 for 85e) |] Marble (8 for 25c) | 
, Cotton (16 for 35c) (] Cement (20 for 50c) 
| Sugar (15 for 40c) [}) Paper (20 for 50c) | 
C} Coffee (15 for 40c) 
Complete Price Lists in colors. | 


f order is for $1.00 or more FREE copy of book “Your bird 
riends and How to Win Them” will be included. 


I 
| 
Name 


Address 
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For Story 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


WHAT a wealth of pictures comes 
into the young child’s mind as 
XOY he reads or hears or tells his favorite 
stories. And how he loves to draw 
pictures of his very own about these stories ! 


Educators say that drawing is a favorite choice of childhood’s 
expression. Plan story illustration lessons for seat work or 
the drawing period. And let the child use his favorite color 
medium... CRAYOLA Wax Crayons. 














Ask him to tell his story with CRAYOLA Wax Crayons and 
show you how it looks to him. Then for the next lesson, ask 
him to choose one part of the story and make a special pic- 
ture of that. 


Use CRAYOLA Wax Crayons No. 8 and 
manilla paper, size 6x9 or 9x12. Each 
child should have his 
own box of CRAYOLA. 
Your nearest school 
supply dealer has 
them. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





If you have not re- 
free 
copy of The Magic 
Door, a booklet on 
better crayon draw- 
ing, write us, stat- 
ing your official 
position’ and the 
grede you teach. 


ceived your 









































Beats the Blackboard 


The Portable School Duplicator 
The Best Answer to the Big Class Problem 


Without moving from the desk, the 
teacher can simply write, trace, draw or 
typewrite on the dry stencil. Then, snap 
it on the Multistamp and roll off the 
copies, on any grade paper, 40 to 60 a 
minute. 


Multistamp allows the teacher to supply 
immediately personal copies of quizzes, 
tests, or examinations. Music can be 
duplicated on Multistamp; drawings can 
be traced. Chemistry and mathematics symbols 
can be written. Multistamp allows the teacher to 
supervise personally the work of more pupils and 
to give pupils the chance for self expression. 
GUARANTEED. 

No. 6. The Complete School Printing Plant. Includes 
Nos. 1, 3, and 5 Multistamps with full supplies for each, 
packed in handsome steel carrying case. Shipping weight, 
19 lbs. Price, $50.00. 

No. 5. Standard School Size. With full complement 
of supplf&s. Price, $25.00. Shipping weight, 5 lbs. 

No. 3. One-Half Letter Size. With complete 
complement of supplies. Price, $15.00. Ship- 
ping weight, 3 lbs. 

No. 1. A Complete Rubber Stamp Factory. 
With full supplies. Price, $7.50. Shipping 
weight, 1 lb. 









Used by 


N. .Y. City Schools 
Boston City Scheols 
Detroit City Schools 
Fort Worth City Schools 
Minneapolis City Schools 
Norfolk City Schools 
Columbia University 
Omaha City Schools 
Vanderbilt University 
Georgia Tech. 
Harvard, etc., etc. 


(Prices F. O. B. Factory) 


MULTISTAMP 


MEG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE) =O 








WRITE FOR CATALOG AND SAMPLES OF WORK 


The Multistamp Company, Inc. 
525 W. 21st Street NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 




















Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 








What is the “Land of Cakes ?’"—-Pennsylvania. 

This term has been applied to Scot- 
land, long famous for its oatmeal cakes. 

Who is the author of the line, “Backward, 
turn backward, O Time in your flight” 7—Vir- 
ginia, 

This line is taken from “Rock Me to 
Sleep” by Elizabeth A. Allen. 

When was the city of Panama founded ?— 

lo, 

Panama has the distinction of being 
the oldest European settlement on the 
American continent. It was founded in 
1519 by Pedrarias Davila, a Spanish 
colonial administrator. 

What might be said to be the philosophy of 
Carlyle as shown by his writings 7—Tennessee. 

Briefly, Carlyle’s philosophy might 
be expressed thus: Man should always 
be true to the best that is in himself, 
and strive to bring out the best and live 
up to it. 

Where did peanuts originate ?—Kansas. 

They are supposed to have originated 
in Brazil, whence they were taken by 
slave ships to Africa, Spain, and other 
regions. The peanuts now grown in 
America were developed in Spain and 
in African countries; in fact the smal] 
kind commonly sold as salted nuts are 
called Spanish peanuts. 

Is the mild climate of western Europe due 


solely to the influence of the Gulf Stream ?7— 
Texas. 


The mildness of the western Euro- 
pean climate was formerly attributed 
to the influence of the Gulf Stream, but 
it has been conclusively shown that 
while the Gulf Stream has an influence, 
the mild climate is due chiefly to pre- 
vailing warm southeast winds. 

What is the area of Central Park in New 


York City and of Fairmount Park in the city 
of Philadelphia ?—Indiana. 


Central Park in New York City is 
about three miles in length and has an 
area of 843 acres. Fairmount Park in 
Philadelphia is more than seven miles 
long and contains over three thousand 
acres; it is one of the largest public 
parks in the world. 

What is the origin of “The Happy Valley” 7— 
Illinois. 

Presumably this was originated by 
Samuel Johnson in developing his story 
Rasselas. Happy Valley in that story 
is the home of the Prince of Abyssinia. 
It is a place of absolute peace, almost 
completely isolated from the world, be- 
ing accessible in only one spot through 
a cave in a rock. In that valley every 
kind of luxury was to be enjoyed. This, 
with continuous peace, ma it an 
ideally happy place. 

What is the original meaning of the term, 
“Mutual Admiration Society’ ?—Connecticut. 

This is a term used in speaking of 
literary or artistic people who compli- 
ment each other and publicly express 
admiration for each other’s achieve- 
ments. Sometimes the apparent ad- 
miration is believed to be, in effect, a 
sort of mutual publicity campaign. 
Originally this term was applied as a 
nickname to the Société d’Observation 
Médicale of Paris because the members 
showed so great a fondness for compli- 
menting one another. 

Would the American Colonies have become 


independent under the plan of the Albany Con- 
vention of 1754 ?—Michigan. 


The plan proposed at that time would 
not then have made the Colonies inde- 
endent. The Colonies rejected the plan 
ause it seemed to them to give too 
much power to the King of England, 
and the King rejected it because he 
considered that it gave too much power 
to the Colonies. Had this plan been aS 
into operation, and a union of the Col- 
onies been formed under it, independ- 
ence might have resulted, but the plan 
did not provide for independence. 
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SAL, Do 
You Teach Head Hygiene? 


Do you know why hair should be sham- 
pooed? How often? The proper way ’ 


—how the scalp should be massaged ? 
Why? 

-best ways to dress the hair? 

—how to prevent hair ills, especially 
those common to school children ? 
how to cure these ills ? 
how te awake children’s active inter- 
est_in head hygiene ? 


To answer such questions, a new booklet, 
“Hair Hygiene,’’ on the anatomy and care 
of the hair, prepared for us by experts will 
be sent you free on request. Also ask about 
our motion picture film, *‘Red Head,” high 
ly endorsed By schools and clubs. 

Send 25¢ for 20-shampoo cake of ‘‘ Derbac’’ 
health shampoo, rec ded by Boards 
of Health and of Education all over the 
U.8. We will ask your druggist to carry 
it if you will send his name and address. 


CEREAL SOAPS CO., INC, 
Dept. N-4, 334 East 27th St., N. Y.C, 




















The Cleanliness Crusade—a welcome 
variation in school routine 

The subject of Health and Hygiene may be 
made unusually interesting to children with 
the help of the “Cleanliness Crusade,” an in. 
genious recreational project developed by 
Procter & Gamble, makers of Ivory Soap, 
The Crusade consists of beautifully colored 
posters for the schoolroom, a complete class 
project, miniature cakes of Ivory Soap, and 
special awards for the children to take home 
with them. 

Teachers may secure complete material for 
the Cleanliness Crusade by sending 36 cents 
instamps to cover postage and handling costs, 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 

Department 32E Cincinnati, Ohio 


Heaven and Hell 


The most interesting of the 
Profound Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg 
The renowned theologian, phi- 


losopher and scientist. 632 page 
book treating of the Life after 


Death, sent without 5 ¢ 








j further cost or obli- 
gation on receipt of 














complete Pre <a 
SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. 
Room 1223 18 East 41st St., New York 
The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your owa 
hand or typewritten letters, notices, 
lessons,etc., in ten minutes, quickly 
and easily. Printing surface 6xi/, 
t 25:6 1-410, $2 2 ioxi2 1-2,$4.00, 
‘ull directions, ink and sponge com- 
plete. Refilling Composition, $1.00 
ber Peon Satisfaction Guaranteed 
ig é LL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID 
3. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 
113 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 


Hospital Laboratory Work 


Anideal profession for women. If you are thinking 
of leaving the teaching field, investigate this 6 
months’ residence course. Spring term starts 
Aprillst. Pleasant work, excellent salaries, broad 
opportunity. Write for Catalog B. Northwest 
Institute, 3408 E. Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


From Original Photo 
or 50 for 81,50 
PROMPT SERVICE 
UALITY WORK 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Sample Free 
ELL-ESS Photo Service 
1819 Humboldt Blv.,Chicago 















m for 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words, Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousan 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 


SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


Wedding Announcements 
Samples Free 


Colonial Printing Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
SHORT STORY WRITING 


Dr. Esenwein’s famous 
lavcopy of Tus 
Write today. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 









































ORATIONS DEBATES, ESSAYS, ETC. prepared 
to order. 1000 words, $2.50. 0 A: 
LINES or SHORT PRODUCTIONS, $1.25 each. MAGE 
ZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS at reduced rates. ML bie. 
LITERARY AGENCY; 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, © 
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What is the total estimated horse power of 
Niagara Falls and how does this compare with 
the horse power that is actually utilized from 
the Mississippi River dam at Keokuk ?—Ilowa. 


The total estimated horse power of 
Niagara Falls is sixteen million. How- 
ever, not nearly all of this has been 
utilized. The installed horse power at 
the Keokuk Dam is about one hundred 
sixty thousand but this does not repre- 
sent the complete utilization of poten- 
tial power. 

When was the hunting of seals begun on a 
commercial scale ?—Wisconsin. 

The seal-hunting industry did not at- 
tain any special prominence until after 
1800. However, ships were sent out to 
secure seals along the shores of New- 
foundland and the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
in 1763. Earlier than that, seals had 
been secured by private enterprise in 
sufficient numbers to attract attention 
and as a result companies with ample 
resources were induced to go into the 
business on a large scale. 

Is the Leviathan the largest steamship in ex- 
istence ?—New York. 

The Leviathan is the largest steam- 
ship based on registered tonnage, which 
is 59,957. The Majestic is second with 
a registered tonnage of 56,551. The 
Majestic is slightly the longer, being 
915 feet 5 inches; while the Leviathan 
is 907 feet 6 inches. Both vessels have 
the same depth, 58 feet 2 inches. The 
Leviathan is 100 feet 3 inches in 
breadth and the Majestic 100 feet 
1 inch. The Ile de France and the 
Paris both have a slightly greater 
depth than the Leviathan or the Ma- 
jestic, but are neither as long nor as 
broad and do not have nearly as large 
tonnage. 

Was there a real tower known as the Mouse 
See or was this merely a tradition 7—Ken- 
tucky. 

There was a medieval watch tower 
on the Rhine River near Bingen which 
became known as the Mouse Tower. 
This tower was built by Bishop Sieg- 
fried and there toll was collected on all 
goods passing by. According to tradi- 
tion, it was in this tower that Arch- 
bishop Hatto was devoured by mice, 
but as a matter of fact Hatto died two 
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hundred years before the structure was 
erected. The toll was very unpopular, 
and this unpopularity and the similarity 
of the German word “maut” meaning 
toll and “maus” meaning mouse prob- 
ably gave rise to the custom of speak- 
ing of this toll house as the Mouse 
Tower. The story centering in Arch- 
bishop Hatto was probably fabricated 
in an attempt to account for the name 
commonly applied to the tower. 


A School Health Study 


The School Health Bureau, Welfare 
Division, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, received so many 
requests from educators indicating a 
need for definite and detailed descrip- 
tions of successful school health pro- 
grams that it decided to make a study 
of a school health program which is 
unique in its growth and possibilities 
of application in other school systems. 
This has been published as Monograph 
No. 5—“A School Health Study of 
Newton, Massachusetts.” This study 
was made under the direction of a sub- 
committee of the Advisory Educational 
Group with Dr. John S. Sundwall, di- 
rector, department of hygiene and public 
health, University of Michigan, as 
chairman. 

One feature of particular interest is 
the method of physical examination de- 





scribed on pages 30 to 34. The children | 


come to the examination without fear 
and look forward to it as an event since 
they have been prepared for it by the 
teacher and the school nurse. The ex- 
amination is made by a competent 
physician in the presence of the school 
nurse, the teacher, and often the child’s 
mother, who has been invited. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company is prepared to supply this 
monograph to superintendents 
principals, one copy for each teacher. 

——_ 


The minister of education of Jugo- | 


slavia has issued a general order for- 
bidging Belgrade high-school girls to 
wear elaborate dresses and warning 
them not to use cosmetics. 














ANNOUNCING A 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


The following three books which have been found of extraordi- 
nary interest by thousands of young readers, have been edited 
for school use by Mrs. Clare Bocquin, 
in the Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University 


DAVID GOES TO GREENLAND 


By David Binney Putnam 
David’s own account of the American Museum Greenland Expedition 
which carried him to within 700 miles of the North Pole aboard the 
schooner Morrissey commanded by Peary’s own skipper, Captain Bob 
David collected narwhal, polar bear, walrus, seal and shark, 


Bartlett. 
with gun and camera. 


DERIC IN MESA VERDE 
By Deric Nusbaum 


A boy’s record of his life in Mesa Verde National Park out in the cliff- 
dwellers’ country of Southwestern Colorado. 
ogist and the boy has had unusual opportunities of learning all about his 
His book is full of exploring and treasure hunt- 
ing finds and adventures, Indians, wild animals, folk-lore, bird-nesting. 


THREE BOY SCOUTS IN AFRICA 


| | By Robert Dick Douglas, Jr., David R. Martin, Jr., 


fascinating environment. 


British East Africa. 


without charge to t. sof r 


Douglas L. Oliver 


The true story of one of the greatest adventures in the world of boys, the 
record of the three boy scouts chosen from the competition among thou- 
sands to spend a summer with Martin Johnson, the famous explorer, in 
Their own story of their wonderful trip and of their 
experiences hunting and photographing wild animals. 


Recommended as suitable for reading by 6th, 7th and 8th grade pupils. 
Glossary in each book. Probable price 90c. each. 


Samples of one, or two or all three will cheerfully be sent for examination 
— 


NEW SERIES OF 


Teacher of English 


Deric’s father is an archaeol- 


or to school officials. Application 





2 West 45th Street, 








should be made on the letterhead of the school system. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Educational Dept. 


New York, N. Y. 
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(,ood Food 


is a good Prorecrok 


@, Good foods promote good 


health. 


To xerp those bodies strong—to 
strengthen those young lungs—to 
give the children strength to face 
rainy days and chilly days and fev- 
erish-hot days, school-year in and 
school-year out...urge that they 
eat adequately. 

Vegetables, cereals, fruits, milk— 
all these are daily essentials. Have 
the children bring in pictures of the 
vegetables they like to eat. Then 
pictures of the vegetables they don’t 
liketoeat. (Usually they willsay their 
dislike is due to lack of flavor.) Then 
have them tell their mothers that if 
only they will add a little sugar to 
the beans when they put these over 
to cook... or to the peas... to the 
cabbage... to the spinach... to the 
carrots, they will emerge from the 
pot so well-flavored that children 
like them ! 

They will taste not sweet, but 
pointed up in flavor, Their flavors 
will be made more definite. 

Sugar is a high-light in cooking. 
It touches up this flavor, and that. 

Here are three excellent recipes 
the children might copy from your 
board, to take home to their mothers, 


f 








New Peas. Cook a quart in so 


little boiling water that it is evapo- 
rated when the peas are done. With 
them have one-fourth teaspoon salt, 
and one level teaspoon sugar. Serve 
covered with a large piece of butter 
and a little salt. 

Spinach, Cook a quarter-peck in 
very little boiling water with a level 
teaspoon of sugar ten minutes, 


Buttered Carrots. Cook six me- 
dium carrots with a level teaspoon 
sugar in the least boiling water pos- 
sible. Slice, reheat, with two tea- 
spoons butter and a pinch of salt. 
Let the carrots simmer ten minutes 
in this butter dressing. 

Remember that sugar can point 
up the flavors not only of the needed 
vegetables, but also of the fruits, 
and of the cooked rice and oats and 
other cereals. With sugar as a 
flavor the small people in your 
classes can enjoy the varied foods 
enough so that they really eat ade- 
quately, The Sugar Institute, 129 
Front Street, New York. 
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“With This Series... 
You Can Make Your Pupils 
Learn More Quick 


With less Effort! @ 





é¢Q\Z7OU’RE putting a lot of excellent effort into 


your work, Miss James,” said the super- 
visor. “That’s the trouble—you’re working your- 
self into nervous exhaustion, and still not getting 
enough out of your pupils to justify it.” 

I sat up straight in my chair. I was being 
mildly but very definitely criticized in spite of my 
best efforts to get good results out of my classes. 
It seemed unfair, considering the conditions. 
“You must make allowance for the character of 
the pupils with whom I have to work.” I started 
to defend myself. 

The Principal smiled. “I do make allowances, 
Miss James—that’s just the point. I fear you 
don’t make the proper allowances yourself—that 
you try to apply blanket methods to a class 
where nearly every pupil is radically different 
from his fellows.” He addressed the other teach- 
ers present. “That condition does not apply to 
Miss James only,” he said. “I want everyone 
here to grasp the significance of this. 

“The problem of classification and of making 
proper allowances for the differences in individ- 
ual children is just about the most serious one 
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we have to face. It is at the root of most of our 
problems of control, and in one way or another it 
affects every branch of our work. Now, Miss 
James, in the case which you just brought up, 
I’m going to lend you a valuable assistant—and 
let you use it as you think best.” He reached 
across his desk and picked up volumes I and II of 
The Classroom Teacher. “These two volumes 
contain the sections by Dr. Dickson and Dr. Ter- 
man on Tests and Classification of Pupils. They 
are part of a series which deals with every phase 
of elementary and Junior-High work—The Class- 
room Teacher. 

“The series is being used by nearly every pro- 
gressive teacher in my acquaintance. Every one 
of them I’ve talked to tells me that, from every 
standpoint, she finds it invaluable—they all report 
quicker and better results on the part of the pu- 
pils, at a good deal less effort on the teacher’s 
part, through the use of the ideas and the methods 
suggested by The Classroom Teacher. The mate- 
rial you get out of it is the meat of the life work 
of 64 of the great educational leaders—in other 
words, it is all written by the men who know the 
most about methods and results. More than that, 
all the material is professionalized—put into the 
handiest reference form possible, for the teacher. 
For instance, there’s a case illustrated, in the sec- 
tion by Dr. Dickson and Dr. Terman, which ex- 
actly parallels the matter which is worrying you 
now, Miss James. 





“Incidentally, I don’t know anything you could 
do that would be better than to own that series 
yourself. You don’t have to buy all the volumes; 
there’s a section that fits your grades. Just a 
minute, and I’ll give ycu the address: ‘104 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago.’ Write to them and 
find out about obtaining your section.” 


Complete Professional Guidance 

Fifty thousand elementary and junior-high-school 
educators the country over are discovering the same 
facts that this school officer states here. Thou- 
sands of teachers are finding in The Classroom 
Teacher a valuable help in getting better results 
more quickly and at less effort out of their classes— 
tn thickly populated city districts, in suburban 
towns, in rural] sections. The newest, most progress- 
ive, yet most thoroughly and sanely tested methods 
are embodied in The Classroom Teacher’s 85 sections. 
They have been worked out and presented to you by 
educators whose names are household words to 
schoolmen and schoolwomen. Every section is writ- 
ten and signed by the man best qualified to deal with 
the subject. 


Send For Free Sample Pages 


To paraphrase the principal quoted above, we know 
nothing better that you could do than to find out 
more about this significant forward step in education. 
Our free brochure, “Who’s Who In The Classroom 
Teacher,” will introduce to you, with samples of their 
work, the educational leaders who wrote the series. 
Mail the coupon for this free booklet. 
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THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, Inc., Dept. E-10, 104 S, Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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ee MOTHERS DAY ® SECOND SUNDAY IN MAY’ se eo g 
a woman can rule her own spirit in caring for X 
a family of three or_five, she is a rare and fine 
being; then it must be a fine and rare being who can 
rule her own spirit in directing the development of a 
room full all day long. Jin short, the modern school 
leacher, if she lives up fo her work, must be a wonder 
ful woman, a rare and fine being, fulfilling a proud 
task. «=» @he school mother can no more be dreaded 
and carlooned and ridiculed than can a mother @he 
school mother is bound fo be revered and loved in 
any communily which she enriches. 

Ghat is her job—to enrich the communily by enrich- 
ind human lives. Ghe old idea of a teacher with a 
bch rod in one hand is as dead as duelling, Ghe new 


idea of a communily school mother has come Io stay. 
From Child Welfare Magazine, October 1925 ee Zona GALE St 
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Vitalizing the School : 























. Ws, Superintendent of Schools, Mount Vernon, New York 
: Q 
> K IVE children in live schools” is a motto adopted in a found in their reading. Compared with the traditional 
7 Ky progressive school system not long ago. Life as it classroom, this one might have been called noisy. The s 3 
S is being lived from hour to hour is interesting. noise, however, did not disturb the children working with Ki with th 
xs Link school work with life and the problem of _ the teacher in the front of the room; it did not disturb the $F hesitati: 
o making school work vital is solved. individuals reading by themselves; nor did it bother the x that we 
» Let us consider the preschool child. In the five or six other groups engaged in discussion. Each individual or by that, th 
0 years of his life he has learned more things than he will group of individuals was absorbed in the task at hand. Q this ar’ 
v learn in any later equal period of time. He has learned the What more could one ask? What was there to condemn in ONE know? 
1% elements of spoken language and a thousand and one con- _ the procedure? | tween 1 
Kk ventions and customs of the family and community in which 4 are thir 
. he lives. He has learned these largely in an atmosphere of REEDOM in school means opportunity for girls and ioned? 
» freedom. He has been learning by talking, playing, ob- boys to do worth-while things in their own way. It g in al 
: ‘0 serving, imitating, experimenting. The vitalized school presupposes planning and leadership on the part of the x that is 
] @ takes its cue from the ways of learning of the preschool teacher so that the children will know what they have to IE “feelin 
Tt é\ child. accomplish. It also presupposes that girls and boys will a that - 
5 G have some idea of courtesy, thoughtfulness for others, and S| himself 
Ka CHOOL work becomes vitalized in an atmosphere of an understanding that the things they choose to do must be S| feels we 
S freedom. Girls and beys:Shoald be:given the ,opportu- worth-while activities and not mere flittings from whim 4 ory of 1 
> nity _— nig. eo gener aca hag on 2 to _ iad a sie Sete P g | ga 
—in other worgs, mefitally and, physically. free. é-fixed | ere is an assembly. e program is in the charge o 1 § have kr 
s seats and desks “Of the traditiopal-‘scHopl must go, as they i: the seventh-grade children. Everything from beginning to Ql could be 
S have alreddy: gone in many progressive schools. In their +:énd has been planned and worked out by them in the form “| tion for 
» place will come mayabit seats and desks. "Often these desks.-' of group and individual projects. Although, judged by Sl A pu 
Q will be so made‘ that pupils vari ‘work éfthér Standing or adult standards, much of it may be crude, these girls and iS} Ft illness, 
e sitting. It is absurd to place a child, especially a small boys are learning to express themselves more freely than A immedi: 
ys child who has been free to move about at will, at a desk would be possible in an atmosphere of dictation by their Qi f Here w 
v where he must sit for hours at a time, with a penalty in- _ teacher. K) related 
B flicted if he gets out of his seat to relieve the physical ten- Oi — some cc 
J " ‘ : , . ~~ : ‘ CHE: ; 
» sion. Both physical and mental hygiene are being violated VER the door of the vitalized school there is written, at qf ing thir 
y by such restraint. The schoolroom should be a workshop— least in spirit, the motto, “There is hope for every girl ) Com] 
1% a studio where the pupil may work with zeal at his task, in and boy who enters here.” The teacher individualizes her i] Eby exp 
Y an atmosphere free from restraint. The school desk should work. She gives kindly, sympathetic thought and consid- y appreci 
< be a workbench at which the pupil may either stand or sit, eration to every child under her charge, and tries to help K | on on 
%j} as he pleases. each one to some measure of success each day. There is aig (0 his 
% something that even the slowest can do. The teacher of the a and ab 
Q ANY years ago Edward Everett Hale wrote in the  vitalized school finds that thing and sets the child to work ° ‘ health 
K Forum an account of his own early school days. He atit. It may, by chance, be a hobby which can be utilized SI will vel 
8 laid great stress on the help that he had received in his to lead to victory over some greater difficulty, as in the fol- oe childrer 
v school work from his classmates, saying that often a class- lowing case. u health 
Kt mate could make clear a difficulty that the teacher could not. A teacher once found that a troublesome boy had a pas- my praisin; 
$ He deplored the fact that pupils’ helping one another was _ sion for collecting geological specimens. She encouraged Qi can be 
KS tabooed in the traditional school. It is not tabooed in the him; had him bring his collections to school; led him to see and mi 
iS vitalized school. Pupils may talk freely about their prob- that mastery of some of the things he did not like would $ nothing 
re lems and their work. bring him a greater degree of mastery of the subject of hard 0 
rg The writer was observing the work in a second grade not geology. He followed her leadership and inspiration, and Q dental < 
ry long ago. It was in a special room for literature or read- to-day is a successful geologist. Teachers may not always ‘4 All 
| ing. At the front of the room a group of children was be able to help their pupils to such marked success, but g matter 
is) seated about the teacher, engaged in the mechanics of a even a little is worth while. S) to the | 
PAS} = reading lesson. In another part of the room there were In the vitalized school honest confession of ignorance on [A bility. 
bookshelves, arranged about the walls and filled with the part of pupils is encouraged, and that ignorance is centers 
f juvenile books. Near the shelves were three large reading regarded as an opportunity for the teacher. A frank “I | = inte 
i tables, at each of which were five or six children. In some don’t know” is, in the vitalized school, the beginning of ‘ ws lar 
es cases a child was intent on reading a book he had chosen knowledge and the first step toward success. Such is the BG |} fish 
A for himself, while in other cases two or three children were _ spirit of the new school and such are the principles under- a } } that ev 
aE discussing something of common interest that they had lying that spirit. A _. 
f 0 
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Health Essentials in the Primary Grades 


By JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS 


Chief of the Division of School Hygiene and Physical Education, United States Bureau of Education 


Scone] OW do you do?” “How are 
| you?” Such or similar salu- 
tations we have heard every 
| day since infancy. Often the 
S41 query is reduced to “hello,” 
vai and again it is expanded to 
“How are you feeling to-day ?” 
Considering our familiarity 
with these queries and from our own un- 
hesitating replies to them, it would seem 
that we must all know what health is and 
that, therefore, there was no need to begin 
this article with definitions. But do we 
know? Is there a mutual understanding be- 
tween writer and reader as to what we 
are thinking about when “health” is men- 
tioned? Only one of the questions above 
gives any clue to the nature of health and 
that is that it has something to do with 
“feeling,” and we can take it for granted 
that the person who feels well considers 
himself in a state of health. However, he 
feels well only in comparison with his mem- 
ory of feeling in former days and with his 
habitual attitude of mind. He may never 
have known the possibilities of health that 
could be his if he were put in his best condi- 
tion for work and play. 

A pupil who has been absent because of 
illness, upon his return to school cannot 
immediately do so much work as formerly. 
Here we have another aspect of health, 
related to the first. Evidently health has 
some connection with our capacity for do- 
ing things. 

Comparatively few teachers have as yet, 
by experience or otherwise, attained to an 
appreciation of the relativity of health and 
the fact that their pupils can often be lifted 
toa higher plane as regards better feeling 
and ability to accomplish things. If no 
health work has been done in a school, we 
will venture to say that 90 per cent of the 
children do not have this thing called 
“health,” which we educators are now 
praising above reading and writing. We 
can be sure that a third of them are ill fed 
and many of them sleep badly, to say 
nothing of those who are dull of vision and 
hard of hearing, while the child without 
dental disease is a rarity 

All this I have mentioned may seem a 
matter for doctors and nurses, especially 
to the teacher who likes to shift responsi- 
bility. School health -work, however, 
centers in the grade teacher, and if she is 
not interested in the health of the child in 
this larger sense, she is not worthy of her 
high calling. She should assure herself 
that every child is at his best, and remains 
a8 near that best as possible; that not only 
is nothing done, through mental means or 
Physical conditions, to diminish his capacity, 
but that everything possible is done to give 
him a higher capacity for work and play. 
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Any teacher can see that such health work 
must be to her own advantage. As is to be 
expected, it is the universal report from 
teachers that good lessons and good con- 
duct travel in company with good health. 


WHERE TO: BEGIN HEALTH WORK 


Begin the work by fitting the mental 
tasks to the child, and not the child to his 
tasks. The average teacher always finds 
it difficult to get the child’s viewpoint. 
Instinctively she feels it incumbent to 
hurry and harry the ‘child, and she may 
even burden him with “home study.” 
Both body and mind are made for work, 
and will work willingly and effectively 
provided the friction of worry from inap- 
propriate, overburdensome tasks, and re- 
bellion against an overanxious taskmaster 
are absent. 

School at best can be adapted only for 
the average child, but that is no reason for 
making the child for whom it is not 
adapted unhappy and unhealthy. Besides, 
he may prove to be the most important of 
the lot in the long run. It is not easy to get 
rid of the impression that what we like and 
what we do are what should appeal to and 
be imitated by others. 

We cannot know the child as we ought 
without knowing the home, and without 
an understanding with the parents—those 
who are most interested in his schooling. 
This is particularly the case in health work 
along any line. The child spends but a 
small part of the day in school and there 
must be co-operation with the parents if 
we are to lift him to his best, whether 
through bread or books, but particularly 
as regards the former. 


A HEALTHFUL SCHOOL 


There are certain conditions affecting 
children healthwise in a wholesale fashion 
which we are all liable to overlook because 
they are so common. The child is a livelier 
furnace than the adult and he needs to rid 
himself faster of the heat that he is con- 
stantly producing than does the adult. If 
he is to be at his best, therefore, his sur- 
rounding air must not be too hot. 

The rooms in which the writer had his 
early schooling furnished all climates, 
from that of the tropics (near the central! 
heating plant—a big cannon stove) ‘to the 
arctic regions in the vicinity of the win- 
dows. There were constant variations in 
all parts of the room, as the stove changed 
from red-hot to lukewarm between firings. 
Perhaps the ventilation was not ideal, but 
one could always get warm when chilly 
and cool when warm; there was never a 
complaint of stuffiness and there was 
variety of temperature, which the present- 
day sanitarians say we need. 


The teacher should so dress that she will 
be comfortable in a temperature of about 
65° to 68° Fahrenheit, and, if not restrained 
by the school management, she should have 
the windows open as much as possible, for 
there seems to be something in air not 
recently used or directly from .a furnace 
which is especially good for us. Neverthe- 
less too low temperatures and drafts are 
dangerous, and children should be protected 
from them. 

The teacher must see that the pupils do 
not wear extra clothing in the schoolroom, 
and that they do put it on before they 
go out of doors. Young children especially 
must be looked after and their habits 
shaped in these respects. Overshoes and 
the like should be worn in wet weather 
and the correlative health practice of. re- 
moving them when in school should be in- 
sisted upon. Such matters should be 
brought up in a parent-teacher meeting, 
as also that of having each child keep in 
his desk a pair of stockings for the purpose 
of change when he gets wet in coming to 
school. In the well-ordered school of the 
future, especially where children are not 
transported, there will be some means for 
drying outer wraps. A wire frame placed 
over an electric lamp now serves the 
purpose in some schools. 

Good lighting in schools, and especially 
the appropriate seating with reference to 
light of children with poor vision, is an old 
recommendation but one constantly for- 
gotten or ignored, for we frequently find 
such children located far from a black- 
board or from the source of light. Chil- 
dren should not face the light, and, while 
the teacher also should as far as possible 
avoid gazing at the windows, she should 
not stand before the windows, and have 
the children face her. 

No child is ever comfortable very long 
in a school seat and no school desk is suit- 
able for all his purposes; nevertheless, 
these pieces of furniture should be as 
nearly comfortable as possible. The seat 
should not be so low that the child’s knees 
stick up and his back is bent to compen- 
sate, nor should it be so high that his feet 
dangle and his thighs, just behind the 
knee, rest heavily on the edge of the seat. 
If the seat is too high it is likely to be too 
deep. Seats that cannot be adjusted can 
be made to fit better by placing a block of 
wood under the feet or a cushion in the 
seat or at the back. 

The teaching of health is founded on 
cleanliness, but it is not good pedagogy to 
preach what we do not practice or to teach 
practices which the conditions of the 
school prevent. pupils from carrying out. 
The schoolroom should be clean, and the 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Stimulating Interest in Voluntary Reading 


By EVANGELINE COLBURN 


HE school which purposes to equip 

its pupils with the ability to carry on 

self-education after school life must 

make certain that children learn in 
school to enjoy good books, and that they 
form permanent habits of reading both for 
pleasure and for information. The respon- 
sibility of forming right attitudes toward 
books and reading is shared by teachers of 
all grades and of all subjects. It begins with 
the primary teacher, whose work is to 
smooth the road to the mastery of the me- 
chanics of reading, to introduce to the child 
delightful books and stories, and to fill him 
with the desire to read. It rests in turn up- 
on each teacher whom the child meets. 

Probably the most critical time in the 
building of reading habits is in the middle 
grades, where independent study begins, and 
where, very often, so much is required in the 
curriculum that the teacher neglects the 
recreational type of reading, and makes 
assignment after assignment without a 
thought of the possible result. There is 
something about an assigned task which is 
repellent to many individuals, both old and 
young. Even though conscientious pupils 
may accomplish all such tasks, some are 
likely to form a distaste for reading and to 
consider it as a working tool only. 

It is not an uncommon thing to hear an 
adult refer to some book which he “had to 
read in school” and which was thereby spoiled 
for him. Not long ago a man expressed his 
astonishment at finding his son, in the fifth 
grade, absorbed in the pages of Jvanhoe 
during a leisure period. This man said that 


as a boy he had been required by one of his 
teachers to analyze and discuss so many 
parts of that story that he still thought of it 
as drudgery, and had never read any of 
Scott’s works since. 


His son, on the other 
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hand, had been prompted by his own inter- 
est in knighthood and chivalry to select the 
book from the library, where he goes daily 
for voluntary reading. 

There must.be no drudgery about chil- 
dren’s reading. Enjoyment is necessary to 
the formation of taste, and if we wish our 
children to love books and reading, we must 
provide in the schools opportunity for free- 
dom in the choice of books. Required read- 
ing in connection with content subjects is 
necessary, and through its use many impor- 
tant reading skills are developed, but this 
kind of reading alone is not sufficient if en- 
joyment is to be assured. 

Children must have collections of good 
books made available for their use in the 
schoolroom. This will determine to a great 
extent the amount of voluntary reading that 
they do. Good textbooks and sets of supple- 
mentary readers alone have long since been 
considered inadequate to meet the needs of 
modern teaching, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that eventually every school will have 
its own library. In the meantime, progres- 


University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


sive schools are finding ways to provide 
more books for the use of girls and boys. 

Taking for granted, then, that there ap 
books in the classroom or in a general library 
for the use of the children, just how shall we 
proceed to stimulate interest in reading? 
For many children the books themselves wil] 
supply all the necessary urge, and the infly. 
ence of such children in a group is an inva]. 
uable asset. There is something contagious 
about enthusiasm for a book, and very often 
the comments made by their classmates. will 
cause other girls and boys to read it. This is 
one reason why there should be a definite 
place on the program for free reading; 
everyone is engaged in it at the same time 
and many subtle influences are brought to 
bear. 

In order to arouse enthusiasm for volun- 
tary reading a teacher must know both books 
and children, particularly the children with 
whom she works. Thus she is able to take 
advantage of every occasion to interest indi- 
viduals or groups. When she is presenting 
any topic to her classes, she will, when it is 
practicable, bring to their attention the best 
literature related to the subject, and make 
known to them where it may be obtained. 
The familiarity of so many children with 
Longfellow’s “Paul Revere” is due to the 
fact that their teachers know the poem and 
have used it to enhance a bit of American 
history. ‘“Horatius at the Bridge” is an- 
other example of literature which is often 
correlated with history. There is an abun- 
dance of good material about which children 
should know and which they should read of 
their own volition. The best of fiction as 

“well as of other literature should be acces- 
sible to them. 

Reading selected parts from books is 4 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Children Are Interested in Book Displays 
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Atlanta, Gate City of the South 

















The State Capitol Building, Located at 
Atlanta 


ANY years ago, when a detachment 
of soldiers was exploring the 
primeval forests of the South, a 
certain general put his finger on 

his map a little below the place where the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountain Range 
were marked, and said, “About here there 
will some day grow up a city which will be- 
come the crossroads of commerce.” He fore- 
saw that highways from the East to the 
Southwest must of necessity cross highways 
from the great West to the southern sea- 
board just below the Appalachians, and that 
the crossroads would become an important 
trading point. 

In 1839 Stephen Harriman Long, a young 
civil engineer, drove down a stake at a cross- 
roads and called it Terminus, because it was 
to be the terminus of the Georgia Railroad, 
the construction of which had been author- 
ized a few years previously by the Georgia 
General Assembly. In 1843 it was incorpo- 
rated as a town, under the name of Marthas- 
ville, in honor of a daughter of Governor 
Lumpkin. The town throve, and in 18465 its 
hame was again changed, this time to 
Atlanta. The city charter was obtained in 
1847. 

Because of the strategic importance of its 
location during the Civil War, Atlanta was 
burned to the ground in 1864. After the 
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An Airplane View of the City 


By M. L. DUGGAN 


State Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


War, however, it was rebuilt, and has grown 
rapidly up to the present time. Its popula- 
tion is now estimated at over 300,000. 

Atlanta’s phenomenal growth is due for 
the most part to its favorable position for 
receiving and distributing products over a 
large territory. It can be reached by two- 
thirds of the population of the United States 
within twenty-four hours. Fifteen main 
railway lines radiate from Atlanta. One 
hundred and fifty passenger trains run in 
and out of the city daily. Five hundred 
merchandise cars a day are loaded in 
Atlanta. 

No city has better mail facilities. The 
place where young Stephen Harriman Long 
drove down his terminal] stake in 1837 is in 
1929 the crossroads of international air mail 
lines. Passenger and mail planes fly daily 
through Atlanta from Chicago and the West 
to Miami, and from New York and Boston 
to New Orleans and beyond. . These air 
routes centering in Atlanta now extend to 
Mexico, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, the 
Canal Zone, and the Bahamas. 

An elevation of one thousand fifty feet 
and proximity to the Atlantic on the east and 
the Gulf on the southwest serve to make the 
climate delightful. Uniformly distributed 
rainfall and active wind movement render 





The Peace Monument, in Piedmont 
Park 


oppressive humidity almost impossible. The 
average temperature in July is 78°F. 

Atlanta has become an important conven- 
tion city of the South. There are many con- 
veniently located halls and meeting places, 
the largest being the City Auditorium. 
Adjacent to the Auditorium are several ex- 
hibit halls. The city has more than twenty 
large hotels and many smaller ones, 











&dgar Orr 
An Avenue of Dogwood in Bloom, Druid Hills, 
Atlanta 


There are over two hundred and fifty 
churches, representing some twenty denomi- 
nations; twenty-five theaters; sixty public 
parks, covering twelve hundred acres; thirty 
playgrounds; a dozen golf courses; and 
many large swimming pools, football fields, 
and so on. 

The public-school system of the city is at 
present under the administration of Dr. 
Willis A. Sutton. There are for white chil- 
dren about fifty elementary schools, five 
junior high schools, a girls’ senior high 
school, a boys’ senior high school, and a com- 
mercial high school; and for negroes a num- 
ber of elementary schools and several junior 
and senior high schools. 

Numerous institutions of higher learning 
are located in and about the city. Among 
the best known are Emory University, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Agnes 
Scott College for Women, Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, Columbia Seminary, Atlanta Law 
School, Southern Dental College, and South- 
ern College of Pharmacy. Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Clark University, Morris Brown Col- 
lege, and Gammon Theological Seminary 
are among the colleges for negroes. 

Fulton County, in which Atlanta is lo- 
cated, has a very large number of paved and 
hard-surfaced public roads. Contiguous to 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Teaching Reading to Primary Children 


By FLORENCE EILAU 


BAMBERGER 


Professor of Education, The Johns Hopkins Un-versity 
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HEN we are children life goes 
on in a world of real magic, 
with activity as the open 
sesame. In this magic realm 
4 something is happening every 
4 minute. New sounds hourly 
Zs assail young ears. Youthful 
_ eyes daily meet strange 
sights, objects, animals, and humans. The 
world is full of millions of things which 
awaken infant curiosity and arouse childish 
interest. 

Eagerly the children question the wise 
grown-ups as to the meaning of this or that 
experience; the name of this implement or 
animal; what these strange sounds may por- 
tend, and the like. By thus living and ques- 
tioning they build up a comprehensible world 
which in a measure they can control, because 
they not only know what some of the words 
mean, but they also have gained command 
over some. 


. 






THE DESIRE TO LEARN TO READ 


Then they go to school. Here, too, many 
new things stimulate their curiosity, and 
fresh and exciting experiences await them. 
Among the most interesting is this thing 
called “reading.” At home, in the street 
cars, all around them, they have seen grown- 
ups engaged in this exciting adventure. With 
expressions of deep concentration and with 
heads buried in magazine or book the adults 
have appeared totally absorbed. Sometimes 
they laugh or frown while they read. Often 
they discuss the contents with one another. 
All this acts as a potent charm upon chil- 
dren, and awakens within them a genuine 
desire to learn to read. Like all beginners, 
they know little or nothing of the pitfalls and 
difficulties awaiting them in the mastery of 
this skill. They are aware only of a great 
desire to be able to decipher meaning from 
the mysterious symbols on the printed page, 
as do the grown-ups whom they have ob- 
served at the occupation of reading. 

Progressive schools, however, seize upon 
this spontaneous desire to read and con- 
stantly augment it throughout the first stage 
of learning, during which the acquisition of 
the necessary visual symbols may become 
dull and tiresome. After the first stage is 
over, the content itself becomes a sufficient 
urge to most children to continue with the 
habit of reading—especially if the first stage 
has been properly presented. 

The goal of all instruction in reading is 
the formation of a fixed reading habit in the 
pupil. This reading habit depends upon 
two important elements: one a desire to 
read, and the other a fair degree of reading 
ability. Since the child’s desire to read is 
proportionate to his belief in the value he 
will obtain from reading, it is highly im- 
portant that this belief be fostered at every 


step of the way. The desire should always 
outstzip ability and thus act as a challenge 
for the acquisition of the specific skills 
necessary to the attainment of the reading 
habit. 


THE Four STEPS OF THE PRE-BOOK STAGE 


Reading should be so introduced as to 
bridge the gap between real living or expe- 
rience and the interpretation of experiences 
found on the printed page. Therefore, what 
is read should parallel and extend genuine 
experiences. For this reason in most pro- 
gressive schools there is a preparatory stage 
of reading known as the pre-book stage. 

The subject matter, or content, of this ini- 
tial stage of reading is necessarily based on 
the background of the learners. Some of the 
content comes from common shared expe- 
riences. Among these are games of all kinds 
and other childish activities, such as walks 
in the parks and to the zoos, having fun at 
parties, making mud pies, building forts 
in the sand, seeing pictures in the clouds or 
on the frosted windowpanes, going on ex- 
cursions to toy shops or to markets, and the 
like. All these and similar occurrences 
shared by children form interesting and 
effective records for initial reading lessons. 

Upon this rich material of childhood expe- 
riences the first reading lessons are based. 
The initial step is to have an unhampered 
spontaneous discussion of the experience 
that is thought valuable enough to be relived 
by recalling it. During this group discus- 
sion, each child is given an opportunity to 
report about the things which made the 
greatest impression on him personally. 

After all of the children who care to have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
recount vital, personally interesting inci- 
dents, a more orderly arrangement is under- 
taken under the guidance of the teacher. 
She directs childish interests in such a way 
as to focus attention upon a single phase of 
the experience. Much conversation upon 
this unit phase is needed until the salient 
facts concerning it stand out clearly and 
definitely, and are ready to be recorded. 

When the time is ripe for the third step, 
the children, guided by the teacher’s ques- 
tions, compose a short unit of reading matter. 
This is dictated orally by various pupils and 
written by the teacher on a sheet of paper. 
When the dictation is completed, the teacher 
asks that the material be “read” aloud by 
some member of the group lest she has made 
a mistake in transcribing what she was told 
to do. From memory some _ individuals 
“read” from the teacher’s paper what has 
there been recorded. When the small read- 
er’s memory falters and the “reading” halts, 
other members of the group, who are listen- 
ing, supply from the storehouse of their 
memories the missing clues. Some units 


which a group actually composed are as 
follows: 


little. 

round. 

I am brown. 

I am hard outside. 

I am soft inside. 

The soft part is good to eat. 
What am I? 


I am little. 

I am round. 

I am red. 

I am soft. 

I have a stone in me. 
I am good to eat. 
What am I? 


Other units are in narrative form, such as: 


I am 
I am 


We rode in the cars to the market. 
We saw piles of fruit on the stalls. 
The market man had on a white coat. 
He was clean. 

We liked to eat the fruit. 


The next day the teacher brings this same 
reading unit back to the class, but this time 
she has written or printed it in large letters 
on a sheet of manila paper for group read- 
ing. The pupils, individually, read the entire 
unit again, obviously from memory. Then, 
to break the “memory pattern,” the teacher 
calls out a certain phrase and some child 
finds it. He is then handed a pair of shears 
and asked to cut off that phrase. In such 
fashion, phrase after phrase, word after 
word, is separated by pupils from the initial 
unit. These words and phrases the children 
use to rebuild the same unit or make up other 
new reading units. A second copy of the ini- 
tial unit has been prepared by the teacher, 
and this is kept intact to serve as a guide for 
children to find unknown words by match- 
ing. This also enables them to compose new, 
short units with increasing independence. 
Such words and phrases become the initial 
stock of sight words. Later on they are 
isolated from their context and are used in 
word drills in order that the children may 
recognize them instantly at sight. 


LENGTH OF THE PRE-BooK STAGE 


The pre-book stage lasts from four to six 
or even eight weeks, according to the needs 
of the pupils. Children who come from pro- 
gressive kindergartens or from homes where 
intellectual interests are cultivated and 
where English is spoken fluently require but 
a ghort period of such preparatory work. 
Non-English-speaking children or those of 
foreign parentage in whose homes either no 
English or very poor English is spoken, 
naturally require a longer time. About 


eighty to a hundred minutes daily should be 
devoted to some work of this sort; and in 


addition, there will be incidental reading, 
(Continued on page 91) 
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Great Characters in American History 


ACH leader in the movement out of 
which the thirteen American colo- 
nies emerged a free and independent 
nation appears to have been fash- 

joned by destiny for the réle he played in 
that great drama. Patrick Henry preached 
revolution’ to the colonies. In every way he 
was perfectly equipped for this particular 
work. Thomas Jefferson, denied the gift of 
oratory, was, nevertheless, destined to play 
a very important part in the events leading 
up to the conflict. It was his portion of the 
work to couch in vivid words the grievances 
of the colonies and the immutable rights of 
mankind. The Declaration of Independence 
was the result of Jefferson’s genius. George 
Washington was indeed fitted for the part 
that he played in the Revolutionary War. 
When the great task of weldinz the thirteen 
discordant states into one nation confronted 
the new republic, Alexander Hamilton car- 
ried it through successfully. Let us examine 
briefly the life and character of this man 
who, above all others, was responsible for 
the Constitution and the present government 
of the United States of America. 

Alexander Hamilton was born at Charles 
Town, in the Island of Nevis, West Indies, 
January 11, 1757. Hamilton’s father was a 
Scotchman, a member of the noted Hamilton 
family of Scotland. His mother was a 
French Huguenot, a descendant of nobility. 
She was educated and talented. Until 
Alexander was eleven years of age, his 
mother was his constant companion. From 
her he received noble ideals and wise guid- 








Underwood & Underwood 
Alexander Hamilton 

As Secretary of the Treasury, he originated the 

national banking system, the idea of federal taxation, 

the tariff, and our system of currency. He did more 


than any other man to secure the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


By HOLLIE LEE MASON 


ance. When he was eleven years old his 
mother died, and he was forced for a time 
to accept the help of relatives. 

In 1769 he secured a job as a clerk in the 
store and counting house of Nicholas Cruger 
at St. Croix. He studied in leisure moments 
and made rapid progress. Through the 
assistance of friends he was enabled to come 
to the thirteen colonies to continue his edu- 
cation. He landed at Boston in October, 
1772, then a lad of fifteen years, and went 
at once to New York City. For one year he 
studied at Barber’s Grammar School in 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey. In the fall of 
1773 he entered King’s College (now Colum- 
bia University), New York City. 

At a mass meeting held in New York City 
on July 6, 1774, for the purpose of pressing 
the New York legislature into sending some 
representatives to the First Continental 
Congress, Hamilton boldly mounted the plat- 
form unbidden and harangued the crowd. 
His speech bristled with antagonism to mon- 
archy. He swayed the crowd and won their 
esteem. Following this first outburst of 
enthusiasm in the cause of the colonies, he 
began to express his ideas through the medi- 
um of the printed page. His arguments in 
favor of colonial independence were so forci- 
ble that agents of the Crown tried to bribe 
him to write in favor of continued British 
rule. However, he was firmly convinced 
that the time had come for the colonies to 
sever the tie which bound them to the Crown 
of England. He was willing to back this 
belief to the fullest extent, not only with 
voice and pen, but also with his service on 
the field of battle. 

On March 14, 1776, shortly after his nine- 
teenth birthday, Hamilton became the cap- 
tain of New York’s first battery of artillery. 
For almost a year thereafter he commanded 
this battery with military skill and ability. 
He impressed General Washington as a 
young man of great capabilities. The com- 


mander in chief raised the young captain to, 


the rank of lieutenant colonel and invited 
him to become his aide and military secre- 
tary. Hamilton accepted. 

For the next four years Alexander 
Hamilton was constantly beside the great 
commander. After Washington’s defeat at 
Brandywine and Germantown, General 
Gates won a brilliant victory over General 
Burgoyne at Saratoga. This decisive victory 
came at a time when Washington was in 
desperate need of aid. General Gates’s vic- 
torious troops were the only ones available, 
but Washington hesitated to order Gates to 
send the reinforcements, because the victor 
of Saratoga was a vain man, jealous of his 
prestige and envious of the military achieve- 
ments of others. There was grave danger 
that he would not obey Washington’s order. 


In his dilemma Washington turned to his 
trusted aide and military secretary, Colonel 
Hamilton, and directed him to call on Gen- 
eral Gates and lay the situation before him 
as diplomatically as possible, in the hope 
that Gates would offer them reinforcements. 
As a precarious, forlorn, and desperate last 
resort Washington gave Colonel Hamilton a 
specific order for Gates, commanding him to 
send the necessary reinforcements. How- 
ever, Hamilton was admonished to present 
the order only when all other means of se- 
curing aid had failed. 

After a long, fatiguing journey, Hamilton 
reached Gates’s headquarters at Albany. His 
manner of presenting the situation was so 
convincing that Gates sent Washington more 
men than he had dared to hope for. The 
young colonel did not find it necessary to 
produce the mandatory order for reinforce- 
ments. 

On this trip he met Elizabeth Schuyler, 
daughter of General Philip Schuyler, They 
were married late in 1780, and lived happily 
together until Hamilton’s death. They be- 
came the parents of eight children. 

At Yorktown Hamilton led the troops 
which stormed the outlying redoubts of the 
British fortifications. His capture of these 
works paved the way for the surrender of 
Cornwallis. Speaking of this attack led by 
Hamilton, Washington wrote: “Few men 
have exhibited greater proofs of intrepidity, 
coolness, and firmness than were shown on 
this occasion.” 


(Continued on page 75) 





Keystone View Co. 
The First Cabinet of the United States, 1789 


Reading from right to left, the statesmen are: 
George Washington, President; Alexander Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury; Edmund Randolph, At- 
torney General; Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of 
State; and General John Knox, Secretary of War. 
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Bird-Stalking and Study 


By KATHLEEN STILES SPURWAY 


HE greatest of all advantages in the 

study of bird life is the simplicity of 

the equipment needed: eyes to see, 

ears to hear, and all the patience that 
you can command. Of course, there are 
things which can well be added to make the 
task of identification easier. Most public or 
school libraries possess one or more bird 
books illustrated in color, with a color key to 
unlock the door to a knowledge of brilliant 
scarlet, blue, and orange birds that we had 
believed before to belong to tropical lands 
only. Still better is the actual ownership of 
a book of this kind. There are several ex- 
cellent ones obtainable. 

Another important addition to our equip- 
ment is a notebook. The fact that a bird is 
brown, grayish-brown, or olive-green is 
seldom sufficient to prove its identity, nor is 
memory to be relied on in checking up your 
“finds” later with your guidebook. There- 
fore, notes as to size, shape, color, and mark- 
ings, made while the bird is actually in view, 
are highly advisable, even though they must 
be hurriedly scribbled. You may, if you 
wish, compile from these notes a more per- 
manent*record book at your leisure. Further 
hints as to the use of the field notebook will 
be given later. 





Photo by C. T. Bowser 


Where the Bank Swallows Build 
Their Nests 


Perhaps you are already the owner of a 
pair of opera or field glasses. If so, you are 
indeed fortunate. However, they are not 
essential, though it is well to bear their 
future possession in mind. 

In bird-stalking do not tread upon sticks 
or dead branches more than you can help. 
Form the habit of lifting your feet high, in 
order to avoid catching them in spreading 
roots and tangling vines. This precaution, 
too, will leave your eyes free to watch your 
bird. 





how by William Thompson 


A Family of White-eyed Vireos 


For close-range stalking you must move 
like stealthiness itself. Practice makes per- 
fect, and you will soon find it possible even 
to turn the pages of your notebook without 
disturbing the bird. Of your actual pres- 
ence near him the bird may take but little 
notice; yet, strange to say, once he realizes 
that you have seen him, he will show signs 
of uneasiness. Then is the time to “freeze” 
in your tracks; in other words, stop your 
advance, gradual though it may have been, 
and keep absolutely still until he seems com- 
posed again. If he flits annoyingly away, 
there is nothing to be done but to be patient 
and try again. 

Train yourself to avoid sudden movements 
of the arms. Let your voice in conversation 
be as low as possible. The more subdued 
the color of the clothes you wear on your 
stalking expeditions, the better. See also 
that no scarfs and the like fly from your 
clothes. 

You will find it no easy matter to identify 
an unknown bird when you see it in strong 
sunlight; therefore, always get between your 
bird and the sun. A bird flits by through 
the glowing light, with a soft pink or rose- 
red breast. What canit be? Some rare find, 
perhaps! Alas! It flies into the paler light 
and proves to be only a most ordinary house 
sparrow, after all. A dull, cloudy day is quite 
favorable to bird-stalking, but in cold, windy 
weather and in excessive heat the birds arc 
much less active. 





Photo by C. T. Bowser 


Nest and Eggs of a Chewink 


One of the best ways to study the birds js 
to sit awhile on a tree stump, motionless and 
silent. Very soon the birds will come aroun 
you. Watching attentively and putting your 
powers of sitting still to a supreme test, you 
will learn in a short time more of the myste. 
ries of bird life than you could learn in 
long, tiring march afoot. 

Before making your first excursion afield, 
a little examination of whatever bird book 
you have been able to obtain will greatly 
simplify some of your future bird puzzle 
work. If you are fortunate enough to visit 
a museum, you will find much to interest you 
there. Many museums exhibit wonderfully 
natural bird groups and individuals; yet, 
never forget that the only true place for bird 
study is outdoors. Thoreau, the great 
American naturalist, who built himself a log 
cabin in the woods and spent much of his 
life there in order to study Nature, said: 
“Nature is a cabinet of curiosities, full of 
specimens in their natural order and posi- 
tion.” 

It will not be long before your observation 
and reading will make clear that many bird 
families can be identified by their own pecu- 
liar habits. For instance, does the bird walk 
or hop? Most birds hop, but the blackbird 





Photo by A. A, Allen, 'h.D., Cornell University 
The Nuthatch Clings Head Downward 
to a Tree Trunk 


family, including the meadow lark, purple 
grackle, cowbird, and Baltimore oriole, walk; 
the snow bunting and the ovenbird, the one 
a sparrow and the other a warbler, also walk. 
The warblers can be distinguished from the 
vireos by their more restless, flitting move 
ments and less thoroughly painstaking 
search for food. Flycatchers perch erect up- 
on a dead limb or some such point where 0° 
foliage can interfere with their sudden 
darts upon passing insects. Their prey 
(Continued on page 86) 
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A Course of Study in Handwriting 


By FRANK N. FREEMAN 


Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Chicago 


haHE preceding articles have 
S| laid down the fundamental 
principles which should be 
@ observed in making out a 
# course of study in handwrit- 
# ing. In this article these 
WZ principles will be applied to 
zs the organization of a brief 
course of study for the primary grades. 





OUTLINE FOR GRADE I 


Aims and outcomes.—The chief aim in the 
teaching of handwriting in the first grade is 
to make sure that the children think of hand- 
writing as an expression of meaning rather 
than as the making of nice-looking marks on 
paper. This is accomplished by starting 
with something to write and then showing 
the pupils how to write it. If textbooks are 
used, they should contain meaningful sub- 
ject matter which is within the experience 
of the children and of interest to them. 

Through practice in writing many of the 
more common words, the child gradually 
learns to write the various small letters and 
the more common capitals. He will also be 
able to write sentences composed of the sim- 
pler words, and occasion will be found to 
teach the numerals. 

During the first year the child may be ex- 
pected to develop a movement suited to the 
large, careful writing of this period. The 
best foundation for the movement of mature 
writing will be a movement of the whole 
arm. This is the only movement which is at 
all suitable for blackboard writing, and it 
may well be carried over in the early months 
to the large writing which the pupil does at 
the desk. It is not yet certain whether the 
whole-arm movement can conveniently be 
used in manuscript writing. 

Writing materials——During the first two 
or three months, or until the pupils can write 
the simplest words with some fluency, the 
writing should be done at the blackboard. 
When seat writing is begun, it should be done 
with soft, blunt pencils or crayons, on good- 
sized sheets of paper. A sheet eight by ten 
inches is not too large. If the paper is ruled, 


the lines should be an inch apart. 


Size and style of writing—In the first 


i grade writing should be large, both on the 
blackboard and on paper. Large writing re- 


quires less precision than small writing. At 


| -the beginning of the year, the small letters 


at the blackboard may be one and one-half 
inches high, and those at the desk nearly one- 
half inch high. The size of the letters may 
be somewhat reduced toward the end of the 
year. 

If the conventional cursive style of writ- 
ing is taught, the letters should be well 
rounded and should have only a moderate 
slant. There are some arguments for start- 
ing with vertical writing. Greater slant and 


more angular letters come when there is a 
demand for speed and fluency. 

The manuscript style has already been 
described. This is an alternative style for 
which there are some arguments. It is still 
in the experimental stage, but those who are 
inclined to pioneering may try it out. 

Whichever style is used, the letters should 
be set clearly before the class in permanent 
form, either on the blackboard or on a wall 
chart. 

Subject matter.—The words written 
should be confined almost entirely to com- 
monly used words in the child’s vocabulary. 
The sentences should deal with subjects of 
interest to the child, such as the home, the 
school, the play, and the pets. These sen- 
tences may be supplemented by those grow- 
ing out of the class experiences of the child. 


Practically no formal exercises should be 


given, but when the child recognizes the need 
for improvement in certain letter forms, he 
should practice them. 

Emphasis in method.—The acquisition of 
technical skill is not emphasized. The child 
should aim chiefly to improve the form of his 
letters. He should also learn to maintain a 
reasonably good position and to write with 
some fluency of movement. 


OUTLINE FOR GRADE II 


Aims and outcomes.—If the instruction 
has been begun correctly in the first grade, 
the child will have a desirable attitude 
toward writing, and the problem in the sub- 
sequent grades will be to bring about a grad- 
ual development of skill. This will be done 
by introducing more and more difficult 
problems as he is able to master them. The 
problems may consist of the addition of new 
words or of the rest of the capitals. Only 
words in the child’s natural vocabulary 
should be taught, but not all the words that 
he can speak or even read should be included 
in the writing lessons. The words should be 
selected by consulting a suitable word list. 

The child should gradually evolve a style 
of movement adapted to ordinary writing at 
the desk. As the writing decreases in size, 
the whole-arm movement, carried over from 
blackboard writing, will become unsuitable. 
His arm will rest on the desk, and his fingers 
will take a share in the production of the 
letters. By keeping the letters large, how- 
ever, it will be possible to retain a large 
share of the arm movement. In this way a 
natural combined movement will be devel- 
oped. 

As desk writing now occupies a large share 
of the writing time, it becomes necessary to 
pay more attention to correct position of 
body, arm, hand, and paper. Too exact con- 
formity to the rules should not be required at 
first, but the importance of position should 
not be overlooked. 


Writing materials—Part of the writing 
should still be done at the blackboard, par- 
ticularly in the case of new forms. At the 
seat, the pencil should still be used. The 
paper may be ruled with lines about three- 
quarters of an inch apart. 

Size and style of writing —The size of the 
writing should be gradually reduced. At the 
beginning of the second grade the small let- 
ters written on paper may be about three- 
eighths of an inch high, or a little less. The 
tendency is to reduce the size too rapidly. 

- If the cursive style is used, the letters may 
be a little more angular and a little more 
slanting. The change should be gradual. If 
the manuscript style was used at the outset, 
the third stage in the transition process may 
have been reached by the beginning of the 
second year. The cursive style should now 
be gradually introduced. 

Subject matter—The subject matter of 
writing should keep pace with the child’s 
mental development and with his progress 
in the other subjects of study. As the pupil 
acquires skill, he will be able to express in 
writing a larger share of his own ideas. 
Material for practice in writing should be 
freely drawn from the other subjects. 

Emphasis in method.— Practice should 
still consist mainly in writing whole words 
and sentences. Improvement should come 
through correcting the faults of form, and 
repeating the right form, which the child 
observes or which the teacher points out to 
him. Occasionally, separate letters or dif- 
ficult combinations of letters may be isolated 
for special practice. Examples of difficult 
combinations are: we, be, do, oi, and oe. A 
free swinging movement should be incul- 
cated by imitation and by maintaining a 
favorable position. 


OUTLINE FOR GRADE III 


Aims and outcomes.—By the end of the 
second grade the child should be familiar 
with the forms of the letters, both small and 
capital. Furthermore, he should write sim- 
ple words without much hesitation. He 
should be able to use the pencil with some 
ease, and to be ready to tackle a somewhat 
more difficult task—the mastery of the pen. 
The pen, unlike the pencil, cannot be rotated 
at will, but must be held so that both points 
bear equally on the paper. The pen must 
be pressed on the paper more lightly and 
evenly than the pencil, and the management 
of the ink requires some care and practice. 
The child must be instructed in these 
matters. 

When a pupil first uses the pen, his writ- 
ing will deteriorate somewhat in form and 
speed. During the latter part of the year 
this lost speed and quality should be recov- 


ered and an advance made. Some gain 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Picture Study—“The Spinner” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


ENRE painting gained its first great 

impetus in seventeenth-century Hol- 

land, quiet and at peace after her 

long, bitter struggle with Spain for 
independence. Among the busy, thriving 
cities, prosperous farmlands, and settled, 
contented bourgeois homes, Rembrandt and 
his followers began to paint in warm rich 
tones and with remarkable understanding 
the charm of homelike, peaceful things. 

Perhaps the most worthy of Rembrandt’s 
pupils, and surely the one for whom his 
ideals and teachings seem to have held the 
most inspiration, was Nicolas Maes (mahz). 
This gifted painter was born in Dordrecht in 
1632, the year that marks Rembrandt’s 
painting of “The Anatomy Lesson” and the 
establishment of his reputation. 

The life of Maes is shrouded in mystery. 
Nothing is known of his boyhood and youth, 
but he probably studied the elements of 
drawing with some unknown teacher in 
Dordrecht before leaving, in 1650, to enter 
Rembrandt’s studio in Amsterdam. There, 
under the master’s kindly guidance and in- 
spiring influence, his genius quickly and 
fully developed. 

In the many perfect little genre scenes 
painted during this stay with Rembrandt, 














Questions 


What is this old woman doing with 
her wheel? Did you ever see anyone 
spinning? Why do we no longer spin 
in our homes? What is she doing 
with the raw wool on the spindle at 
her left shoulder? Where do you 
suppose she got it? 

How has Maes suggested to us the 
patience and gentleness of the old 
spinner? What things about her in- 
dicate the class of society to which 
she belongs, and the manner of living 
to which she is accustomed? 

Would you call the color and light 
of this picture warm or cold? From 
where is the light coming? Name 
some of the different surfaces upon 
which it falls. 


5 ] 


Maes shows what a consummate master of 
his art he had become. The warm, rich tones 
seem to glow with an inner vibrant fire. 




















There is an almost brooding sense of eage 
and meditation in all his work. Maes, like 
Rembrandt, delights in softly diffused light, 
as it steals into all the shadowy corners of 
the old rooms which he loved to paint. Like 
Rembrandt, too, he was a painter of quiet 
moods and quiet tones. His pictures usually 
show a single figure seated at some simple 
task. 

Sometime about 1660, Maes left Amster- 
dam and the influence of Rembrandt, and 
went to Antwerp. Rubens and Van Dyck, 
the masters who had brought it fame, were 
dead, and only Jordaens and Teniers the 
Younger were left to carry on the traditions 
of Flemish art. With the first, Maes was 
soon on intimate terms. He remained in 
Antwerp more than eighteen years, enjoy- 
ing a not too well earned success as a por- 
trait painter, for his work during this period 
lacks interest and the quiet charm and force- 
ful handling of his earlier canvases. Com- 
missions evidently continued to come his 
way, for he soon amassed a considerable 
fortune. 

In 1678 the artist returned to Amsterdam, 
where he led a prosperous and contented life. 
Fond of entertaining and amply supplied 

(Continued on page 88 ) 








Maes. 


N THE Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, hang 
two of the greatest paintings of Nicolas 


“THE SPINNER” 


has been the artist’s treatment of her wrinkled 
brow and gnarled fingers! 


Her eyeglasses, 











One of them, from the Van der 
Hoop bequest, is the subject of our study. It 
shows an old Dutch spinner at her wheel, 
bending over the strands of yarn in her toil- 
worn hands, and performing with patient in- 
dustry her daily task. Only the two-handled 
pot and fire tongs on the floor and the reel on 
the wall suggest the surroundings in which she 
works. The other painting, in the Dupper Col- 
lection, shows almost the same scene, but has 
more background, and does not bring us so 
close to the spinner as does the first. 


The light reflected from the right wall falls 
gently upon the old woman, breaking up the 
shadow in which a part of her face and ker- 
chief might have been hidden. See how kindly 


sitting precariously halfway down her nose, 
and the apron, kerchief, and warm-looking 
sleeves, are details which make her seem very 
real to us. 


The picture is typical of Maes’s best work. 
The mellow, velvety half-steps between brown 
and red and the gradual transition from sun- 
shine to shadow are qualities in which he came 
very near the greatness of Rembrandt, his 
master. The composition is simple. The uten- 
sils and shadowed wall at the right balance the 
large wheel and mass of shadow at the left, 
making a frame for the stooping figure. It is 
the rich, warm color and the centering of light 
that raise the picture to its high level of beauty 
and dignity. | 
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Miniature Reproductions of “The Spinner” 
exes of “The Spinner,” size 344 x44 inches, identical in coloring ] 


with the picture on front cover, will be supplied at 20 cents 
per dozen, PREPAID. In lots of 50 or more dozen, 12 cents per dozen, NOT PREPAID. A list 
of more than 60 other subjects of which Full Color Miniatures can be supplied will be sent on request. 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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Producing Plays on the School Stage 


By ALICE STONE JOHNSTON 


s@aITH the steadily increasing 
‘| popularity of the amateur 
stage production, a new privi- 
lege and obligation has come 
4 upon the public school. The 
@ fascinating game of make- 
ws believe needs expression and 
‘ guidance. The imagery and 
whimsicality of viewpoint gained by the 
child will later lighten his labor and clarify 
his faith in beauty, light, and laughter. 

It is this innate urge toward the attrac- 
tive offerings of life that accounts for the 
average child’s interest in the photoplay, 
which, however, is seldom written for his 
plane of thought. He feels that there must 
be a happier world outside of the narrow 
limit of his own sphere; and it is a pitiful 
specimen of childhood that has ceased or 
never learned to look for such a world. The 





teacher can do no finer service than to lift | 


a child to where he can believe in himself and 
others. Legitimate drama can be seen by 
comparatively few children, and is no nearer 
than the photoplay to the juvenile mind; it 
remains for amateur dramatic effort to open 
the door to fairyland and let the child pass 
within to find a new world for himself. 


THE CHOICE OF A PLAY 


A unified dramatic production is quite as 
available as the old-time mixed program of 
the proverbial Friday’ afternoon entertain- 
ment. The first consideration is the careful 
selection of a play. A much-involved plot is 
seldom appreciated as thoroughly as one 
taken from the everyday interests of chil- 
dren’s lives. It is advisable to read a num- 
ber of plays before a selection is made and 
to choose a play suited to the age of the 
pupils and to the talent available. Choosing 
a play according to the description in a 
catalogue is often disappointing, because 
the phrasing and the action of a play are as 
important as the plot itself. Many a play is 
useless for school purposes because of minor 
details that are not revealed without careful 
reading of the entire play. A one-act play 
is preferable for younger children. 


THE MECHANICS OF THE STAGE SETTING 


Perfection of mechanical attributes of a 
play is more easily attainable than the 
average person thinks. Even if there is no 
stage proper, a well-hung curtain of any 
opaque material, placed at one end of a 
room, will successfully indicate a stage area, 
which should be as deep as possible. If the 
stage is elevated, it is still better. Sheets, 
securely tacked together at the edges, are 
quite presentable for a curtain. If small 
rings are sewed at the upper edge, the cur- 
tain may be run on a wire. It may be drawn 
back and forth by means of two sets of 
cords, run through the rings. It is neces- 
sary to select cord that will not be bulky. 


Teacher of English, West Homestead, Pennsylvania 


Drapery may be hung for the stage set- 
ting, or folding screens may be used. They 
may have the opposite sides painted differ- 
ently to serve for two different interiors, or 
for a room on one side and a woodland scene 
on the other. A pale blue.cheesecloth cur- 
tain does very well for a sky. 

As far as possible, furniture should be 
real, but imitation effects, built of cardboard 
or light wood, may be used as well. The 
same is true of smaller properties: a real 
sword is more convincing than a wooden one, 
but a little silver paint supplies much of the 
element of reality. 

The material available should be carefully 
estimated before expensive purchases are 
made. In one community, the application 
of this principle enables a thriving little 
dramatic club to operate at almost no ex- 
pense. For instance, a former German band 
suit, with the addition of a purple muslin 
cape, provides a costume for royalty; Hal- 
loween costumes of previous service may be 
used on numerous occasions; old-fashioned 
finery from various homes is often willingly 
lent. Foreign families often have native 
costumes which they are glad to lend to the 
players. 

Much depends on the lighting scheme; 
shadows and colors should be thrown in the 
right places. If electrical equipment is not 
available, candles, lamps, and lanterns are 
quite as effective. They may be placed in 
natural positions on the stage and their light 
augmented by a sufficient number off stage 
to make the stage scene as light as necessary 
for the play. Control of the lighting scheme 
may be managed by a few home-built de- 
vices that will direct the light where it is 
needed and restrain it from the area that 
needs shadow. 


THE MAKE-UP OF THE CHARACTERS 


Certain duties besides the actual coaching 
of the speaking parts usually belong to the 
person who directs the play. Everything 
that in any degree contributes to the finished 
production should pass under his supervi- 
sion, in order to insure its agreeing with the 
idea of the play. Especially, he dare not 
risk having the make-up on his actors dis- 
agree with what the play is trying to say to 
the audience. A few simple rules and mate- 
rials will suffice for the average cast playing 
by artificial light. Young faces need only 
powder and a little dry rouge; however, 
important characters may have a little 
grease paint for a foundation. Character 
parts, where the person is represented as 
being of advanced age, should use a different 
color of grease paint. A few well-selected 
materials will meet the usual needs and 
prove inexpensive. 

Experimentation is necessary to discover 
exactly what type best suits the particular 
person. The procedure in applying make- 


up is usually as follows: Cold cream should 
be rubbed over the entire face, evenly and 
lightly. Grease paint is applied in the same 
way. Lining color is used on a toothpick or 
paper stump to draw a fine line close to the 
eyelashes on each lid, from half way on the 
lid to a point well out toward the temple. [It 
is also used to deepen natural lines about the 
mouth and nose and on the forehead, ip 
order to show age. Powder should lhe 
thoroughly dusted over the entire face and 
the excess carefully brushed off. Dry- 
rouge the cheeks. Moist-rouge the lips 
(with the finger tip), edge the nostrils light- 
ly, and place a red spot near the inner cor- 
ner of the eye. 

Cheeks appear to be sunken when dark 
areas are made below the cheek bones with 
brown or blue lining color. A line around 
the eye causes it to appear sunken. A rough, 
unshaved face is made by rubbing dark blue 
lining color along the lower part of the 
cheeks and over the chin. Real eyebrows 


may be blocked out entirely with grease f 
paint and odd-shaped ones made with lining : 


color. 


THE COACHING OF THE PLAY 


Mechanical features of a _ production, 
however ingenious, cannot compensate for 
poor acting; but inferior mechanics can 
often be forgotten when the acting is well 
done. A definite procedure is necessary to 
bring a cast up to the satisfactory comple- 
tion of a play. Before the work begins, the 
players should meet for a few simple direc- 
tions, among which may be an insistence on 
the following: 

Prompt and regular attendance at rehears- 
als. 

Early and systematic learning of lines. 

Completion in each rehearsal of a definite 
and reasonable aim. 

The grasping of the idea that the play, and 
not the individual, is the first concern. 

A few simple directions will train the cast 
to avoid gross errors in stage behavior; 
minor details may be studied during the re- 
hearsals. Every player will act and feel bet- 
ter on stage if he will apply such general 
principles of acting as these: 

Keep the body steady. The hands and 
feet should be still when not in definite ac- 
tion; the hand or foot or knee farther from 
the audience must be used for gesture or 
change of position. - Walk in straight lines 
and turn in angles, not curves. Do not walk 
while speaking unless the action conveys the 
same idea as the line. Keep the eyes wide 
open, and give the audience at least a three- 
quarter view of the face. 

Listen to the other speakers, and do not 


let go of the character you are supposed to 
be. 


If you make an error, correct it as in 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Stories about Books 


THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 
By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


F EVER you should visit the town of 

Hannibal, in northeastern Missouri, you 

would see there a rather curious and 

quite unusual piece of statuary. Now 
statues which stand in city parks or streets 
to honor famous people generally show those 
people the way they looked when they were 
grown up; but the bronze figures at the foot 
of Cardiff Hill represent two boys: Tom 
Sawyer and, just behind him, Huckleberry 
Finn. There is something else unusual about 
this statue: if you should search the town 
records of Hannibal ever so diligently, you 
would never find the names of either one of 
the two boys, Tom and Huck, whom it repre- 
sents. 

Yet these two lads did live in Hannibal 
along in the 1840’s. What is more impor- 
tant, they have been living ever since in the 
hearts of young people, because they were 
put into a book, The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, by an author who called himself 
Mark Twain. You would also search the 
town records in vain for that name, but any- 
one in Hannibal would tell you that a mis- 
chievous, blue-eyed, sandy-haired boy called 
Sam Clemens grew up in Hannibal and af- 
terwards became famous for the 
amusing books he wrote under the 
pen name of Mark Twain. 

Let us see why two ragged 
urchins, Tom and Huck, were put 
into bronze rather than the tall, 
keen-eyed Samuel L. Clemens, 
known to the world as Mark 
Twain. You will find the answer 
in the story called The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer. If you have not 
read it, do not lose any time, unless 
you want to miss more good laughs: 
than you have had for many a day, 
as well as some tense moments of 
suspense. 

To tell you what happens in this 
rollicking volume would be taking 
an advantage of you. Let Mark 
Twain tell his own story: how Tom 
Sawyer got the fence white- 
washed; how Tom and his gang 
played pirate; how Tom and Becky 
were lost in the cave (and that is 
a chapter that will make you hold 
your breath) ; how Tom and Huck 
dug for treasure and what they 
found; and how Tom’s mischie- 
vous spirit led him into all sorts of 
scrapes. 

Still, the mere fact that Mark 
Twain wrote a funny book about 
a group of boys known in the town 
of the story as “Tom Sawyer’s 
gang” does not explain why two 
characters out of this book should 
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be chosen for the statue rather than the au- 
thor himself. The preface to the book will 
throw a little light on this. It is very short 
and will take you only a few minutes to read. 
The author tells you there that “most of the 
adventures recorded in this book really oc- 
curred” and that Huck Finn was taken from 
a real boy (his name was actually Tom 
Blankenship) and that Tom Sawyer was a 
mixture of three boys he knew. As a matter 
of fact, Tom was almost entirely the boy he 
knew the best of all, Sam Clemens, himself, 
with traces of his two boon companions, 
John Briggs and Will Bowen. 

Tom Sawyer’s Aunt Polly was drawn 
partly from Jane Clemens, Sam’s mother, an 
energetic, strong-willed woman. Sid was 
taken from Sam’s brother Henry, a hand- 
some and well-behaved boy who had really 
a much finer character than the story gives 
him. Tom Sawyer’s cave was an actual one. 
If you visit Hannibal, you can see it for your- 
self, and examine its long passageways and 
vaulted chambers hung with stalactites. 

Sam Clemens was a rather undersized and 
not especially handsome boy, with a fair, 
delicate complexion when his face was clean, 








He Spent His Time Roving the Woods or Playing Pirate 


keen, twinkling blue eyes, and a mop of sandy 
hair that would curl, no matter how much 
he plastered it down with water. He had a 
pleasant smile and a manner that made him 
a general favorite. No one thought of him 
as an especially bright boy, but when he 
spoke in’the drawl that his mother called 
“Sammy’s long talk” every playmate and 
even the grown-ups stopped to hear what he 
had to say. Moreover, if there was anything 
that Sammy suggested doing, every boy was 
ready to follow. In fact, he was a recognized 
leader in all games and adventures. 

Like Tom, Sam spent his time roving the 
woods, swimming, playing pirate, or picnick- 
ing on the island. He could swim like a duck 
and handle an oar as easily as he coulda 
knife and fork. At school he was considered 
rather dull, and distinguished himself only 
in the Friday spelling matches. He did not 
discover until iater what treasure was to be 
found in books. 

In the meantime, Sam was learning more 
out of school than in. He knew just how a 
litttle green worm lifts itself along a leaf; 
how an ant will struggle to carry a dead in- 
sect five times as big as itself; how a tumble- 
bug shuts its legs against its body 
and pretends to be dead. As you 
will notice, the bugs in Mark 
Twain’s books always do the right 
things. 

Sam learned much about the 
dark side of life also, for Hannibal 
was a rough little town in those 
days. He once saw.a slave struck 
down with a piece ‘of slag for a 
slight offense; and he remembered 
all his life the sadness in the faces 
of a group of black men and women 
chained together, waiting to be 
shipped to a southern slave mar- 
ket. 

When Sam’s father died, the 
family fortunes were in a bad 
state, for Mr. Clemens had in- 
dorsed a note for a friend who 
could not pay. It was decided 
that the eleven-year-old Sam 
should be allowed to leave school 
and learn the printing trade, as his 
older brother had done. 

The new life suited him, and he 
soon became a quick, capable work- 
man. When his task was done, 
Sam’s employer allowed him to 
join his chums at their fun. One 
day as Sam left the shop, a piece 
of paper swirling along in the wind 
caught the eye of the young print- 
er. Because he was interested in 
printing, he picked up the paper, 


(Continued on page 89) 
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Window Decoration—Carnations 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Cut the parts from colored papers, as indicated. Paste the pointed edge of the calyx at the base of the flower and B of the stem 
over B of the calyx. Arrange the carnations in the vase 


as shown in the drawing. 
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The Instruments of the Orchestra—I 


By MABEL ANSLEY MURPHY 
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Keystone View Co., inc., of New York 
A Swiss Musician Starting Out on Skis with 
His Bass Viol 


ONG, long ago, in the days when 

America was a land of green forests 

through which Indians _ roamed, 

men of the Old World began to try 
to fashion instruments which would pro- 
duce sweet tones. From the very beginning 
of time the singer had made the world a 
happier home for man; but not everyone 
could sing. Many who could not sing 
wanted just as intensely as the singers to 
make music. 

No one knows exactly when the first 
musical instruments were made, but many 
legends grew up about their origin, especial- 
ly in Greece, where men loved the “beauty 
of sweet harmony,” as they called it. In “A 
Musical Instrument,” Mrs. Browning has 
retold one of these legends. After showing 
Pan splashing and paddling about among 
the reeds with his hoofs of a goat until he 











Keystone View Co., Inc., af New York 


Eleven-Year-Old Violinist, Max Goberman, 
with His Violin 


finds a reed suited to his purpose, she goes 
on: 


He cut it short, did the great god Pan 
(How tall it stood in the river!) 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring 
And notch’d the poor, dry, empty thing 
In holes, as he sat by the river. 


Then, dropping his mouth to the hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan, 
Piercing sweet by the river! 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 
The sun on the hill forgot to die, 


The lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 





Underwood & Underwood 
These People Are Receiving Class Instruction 
in the Use of the Baton 


At first men played singly upon the rude 
instruments they had made, but later they 


began to try to make music by playing’ 


several instruments at the same time, each 
man doing his best to make his instrument 
fit with the others. In trying out this new 
form of music, they really were beginning 
to build a new instrument, the one which we 
of to-day call the orchestra. The strange 
thing about it is that we are still building 
that instrument. Probably so long as men 
compose music the orchestra will go on be- 
ing built. New music calls for new means 
of expression. 

Would you like to know about one of the 
oldest instruments in the orchestra? It is 
the little wand that works such magic on the 
four choirs of voices before it. This small 
white beechwood stick, eighteen inches long, 
was first used two thousand years before 
the time when Jesus was born in Bethlehem. 
Probably in the beginning it merely marked 
time for the crude drums of that day, but 
we know that later it took part in religious 
ceremonies, in public processions, in military 
parades, and sometimes even in private par- 
ties. It is many a century since the instru- 
ments of the first orchestras crumbled to 
dust. Even the names of some of them are 
forgotten, but the baton; the magic wand, 
still lives on. 

Do you wonder why? Have you ever 
watched the orchestra conductor at a con- 
cert and thought to yourself, “Why does he 
use that silly little stick? He looks impres- 








Keystone View Co., Inc., of New York 
The Instruments Shown in This Picture Are a 
Violoncello, Two Violins, and a Viola 


sive beating time, but of what use is he or 
his stick? The orchestra has practiced to- 
gether, so why can’t its members keep time 
without these two?” 

Not one of these questions can be an- 
swered unless we first look at an orchestra 
score. Even if you have never seen one, you 
know what it is: a reproduction of all the 
parts of a composition as they lie on the 
racks of the players. Any one of us who is 
not a musician would be bewildered by its 
many staves, some of which the conductor 
must read just as they are printed, while 
others both he and the player must transpose 
into another key, sometimes higher, some- 
times lower. 

Furthermore, he must read these seven- 
teen lines just as easily as you read one line 
of this printed page. More that that, when 

(Continued on page 77) 














Kadel and oaaniies Photos, New York 
Geraldine Vito, the World’s Youngest 
Harpist, Aged Nine Years 
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Here is a large collie. 

The children named him Sam when 
he was a fat puppy. 

He has long, shaggy hair. 

Under his long hair he has a soft, 
thick coat of short hair. 

Sam is a very friendly dog. 

He wags his tail when he feels 
happy. 

He often follows the children to 
school. 

The schoolroom is a happy place, 
Sam thinks. 

All the girls and boys pat him. 


They do not work when he is there. 


The teachers like Sam but do not 
let him stay long. 

Sam has one bad habit. 

What do you think it is? 

He chases automobiles, 

He barks at them. 

















The Collie 


By MAY AVERILL 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 




















Sam thinks it is great fun. 

The children try to make him stop 
chasing cars. 

They do not want him to get hurt. 

Sam is a fine playmate. 

The children play with him after 
school. 

He likes to run races with them. 

Collies can run as fast as deer. 

Sam knows the meaning of many 
words, and always obeys. 

He is a good watchdog. 

The baby is safe from harm when he 
is near. 

Collies make good sheep dogs. 

They keep the sheep from straying. 

Some collies have short hair. 

They are smooth-haired collies. 

Others have long hair. 

They are rough-haired collies. 

Sam is a rough-haired collie. 
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NE Friday afternoon a number of 
Miss Barton’s older pupils volun- 
teered to remain after school to help 
her rearrange and inventory vari- 
ous school supplies, mend books, and so on. 
They found several large pieces of flannel- 
ette, or outing cloth, in the box of scraps. 

“I wish we could use these scraps to 
make something,” said Marie. 

Miss Barton replied, ““‘We may be able 
to get some flannelette scraps and dis- 
carded garments at home to add to this 
supply. We could redye the flannelette 
and make rag rugs of it.” 

“What would we do with the rugs after 
we made them?” John asked. 

“If they were well made,” Julia said, “I 
am sure we could sell them. One Satur- 
day I helped Mother at the Farm Women’s 
Market, and a hooked rag rug was sold 
there for a good price. The Women’s Ex- 
change in the city sells rag rugs, too.” 

“It would be fine to earn some extra 
money to buy materials for school sewing 
and woodwork,” said Miss Barton. “Sup- 
pose on Monday each of you bring a list 





By MARY B. GRUBB 


of salable articles which we could make at 
a slight expense. Also bring materials 
which might be used for rugs.” 

“Shall we bring any cloth besides flan- 
nelette?” asked Jane. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Barton, “bring any 
clean cotton, wool, or silk materials.” 


THE MATERIALS 


The pupils-brought such a large amount 
of material that Miss Barton used ithe last 
period of the afternoon to have it sorted. 
The wools, cottons, and silks were placed 
in separate piles. 

Anne brought to school the silk rug 
shown in the photograph in the left-hand 
column. She explained that her grand- 
mother had made it of silk stockings and 
underwear and a few scraps of silk dresses. 
It was dark blue, with the design in rose, 
blue, lavender, soft yellow, and two tones 
of green, outlined in black. The border 
was black, with the colors of the design the 
same as those of the design in the center 
of the rug. 

“Since the silk rags are soft, the loops 
have to be made very close together,” said 
Anne, “so it takes a long time to make a 
silk rug. Grandmother says it is hard to 
cut the silk, too, and she thinks we should 
make a cotton or a woolen rug first.” 

The pupils studied the rug carefully. 
Dan said, “I had no idea a rag rug could 
be so pretty. How are they made?” 

Miss Barton explained: “First, one 
must have a piece of burlap quite a little 
larger than the rug is to be, a frame of 
wood, a rug hook, and a quantity of rags 
cut in narrow strips.” 

She showed the pupils a picture of a rug 


frame. (See Figures /, I], léf,:tndJ¥.)!iA* 2 
committee of boys was ¥électéd to purchase 
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Hooked Rug's for a School Bazaar 


the wood and the metal screws for two 
frames. Each frame required four strips 
of wood and four metal fasteners. 

The boys made the frames. The four 
strips of wood were each 36 inches long, 
1144 inches wide, and %, of an inch thick. 
On two of the strips three %%-inch holes 
were bored at each end, the first one be- 
ing 2 inches from the ends. (The extra 
holes were for the purpose of adjusting the 
frame.) On the two other strips a groove 
114 inches wide was made 2 inches from 
each end. In the center of each groove a 
¥y-inch hole was bored. Figure ///, show- 
ing a side view of a section of Figure JJ, 
gives the detail of the groove. 

One of the boys telephoned to a grocer 
and arranged to get two large burlap 
coffee sacks and large sheets of wrapping 
paper. 

A committee of girls purchased two rug 
hooks at twenty-five cents each. They re- 
ported that the store had another type of 
hook which could be adjusted to make the 
loops of rags a uniform length, but that it 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Pretty, happy, little Jumping Joan, 

She plays with her friends. She plays all alone. 
She runs in the sunshine and breathes fresh air; 
She hops and she skips, now here, now there; 
She opens her windows wide every night. 


Fresh air makes her healthy and happy and bright. 
— Maude M. Grant 
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Mother Goose Health Poster — 
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— And Window ‘Transparency 


For use of this poster as a window transparency, see directions on page 90. 
. 
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Here and There with Nature 


By LINA M. JOHNS 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


A Flower Ghost 


ERHAPS you have never heard of a 

flower ghost. If you ever find the Indian 
pipe, or corpse plant, it will make you think 
of a ghost, for it is deathly white in color. 

The Indian pipe has no power to make the 
green dye so necessary to plant growth, and 
is unable to make food for itself. It must 
therefore prey on other plants for its living. 
It is stealing the other plants’ food and using 
it for its own growth. That is why these 
plants are often found growing on oak trees. 
Plants that live in this way on other living 
plants are known as parasites. 

If you look into the pipe, you will see yel- 
low stamens surrounding a pistil. When 
these parts are present in flowers, they are 
able to produce seed. 





The Indian pipe is one of a small number 


of flowering plants that have menue paya-* 


sites. 


A Bee Colony’ ° rs 
BEE colony, or beehive, is one of the 


most interesting of animai ‘coniniupi-, 


ties. The ruler of the colony is the queen 
bee. She is larger than the other bees, and 
her work is to lay the eggs from which the 
young bees hatch. The queen lays hundreds 
of eggs, which are carefully watched by the 
worker bees. 

The worker bees are the smallest of all the 
bees. They are busy from morning until 
night gathering nectar and pollen, which 
they carry to the hive. The nectar is changed 
to honey and deposited in the comb that has 
been made by the workers. The pollen is 
mixed with the honey and used by the work- 
ers and drones as food. 

The young bees are carefully tended by 
certain of the workers who seem to act as 
nursemaids. The drones do no work. They 
are in the hive to fertilize the eggs laid by 
the queen. If the eggs are not fertilized, they 
will fail to hatch. 

The workers keep the hive clean and free 
from all foreign substances. If an intruder 
invades the hive and they are unable to force 
him out, they first sting him to death and 
then cover him with a substance they make. 
The bee colony cannot thrive unless it is kept 
clean. 

When a new queen is desired, the walls 
between four adjacent cells are broken down, 


and an egg is carefully deposited therein. 
Usually before the new queen arrives, the 
old one leaves the hive, followed by a num- 
ber of workers and drones. She sets up an- 
other community. This is called swarming. 











The new queen remains as ruler of the 
colony. 

The making of honey is a very interest- 
ing process. The raw material used in this 
product is the sweet nectar made by the flow- 
ers. The worker bee sucks the nectar 
through its tongue and swallows it into its 
honey stomach. When its honey stomach is 
full, the bee flies home. After the nectar is 
partly digested, it is regurgitated and de- 
posited in a cell of the comb. The honey at 
this stage is not very thick. Before sealing 
up the cells, the workers hover over the 
comb, and, by moving their wings rapidly, 
cause currents of air to pass over the honey. 


- This evaootates *the, moisture and the honey 


becomes thickét:: ‘The - they seal the cells 
with wax from,the wax sedfey on the under- 
side of tndit? tbodlies. ar 

Peopie wonder how, the. workers can tell 
their own hives. : :Some “titinde they know them 


.by the sense ‘of ‘smell. At any rate, the work- 


ers make a bee line for the hive as soon as a 
load of honey has been secured. 

At the close of the summer the drones are 
driven from the hive or killed. They are 
great feeders, and a hive could not support 
them through the winter. Only the young 
worker bees live in the hive with the queen 
in winter. 


The Fairy Ring 
AVE you ever heard of fairy rings? A 
long time ago people believed in fairies. 
Although no one had ever seen fairies danc- 








ing, people claimed they could tell that they 
had danced, because there were rings in the 
grass that looked as if they had been tram- 
pled down by feet. 

These circles in the grass are not caused 
by fairies, of course. They are the result of 
the growth of a mushroom which has been 


named the fairy-ring mushroom. This littl 
fungus plant has the habit of growing in ciy. 
cles. One mushroom may start a ring by 
dropping its spores in a circle around jt; 
base. These spores grow into more mus). 
rooms if they have plenty of moisture. Thy 
plant also has a mass of food-gathering ti 
sue in the ground. It takes away some oj 
the nutrients that the grass roots would a). 
sorb. The grass plants, deprived thus of , 
sufficient amount of food, become stunted jy 
their growth, and are not so tall inside th 
ring made by the fungus. That is wha 
makes the grass look as if it had been trod. 
den on. 

Look for fairy rings on your lawn thi 
summer. They are very plentiful in the 
United States, especially after wet weather, 


A Case of Bird Camouflage 











NE afternoon in early May, Anne and her 
brother Jack went for a walk in the pas 
ture. While they were walking along, they 
were startled by a strange rustling noise. On 
looking carefully in the direction from which 
it seemed to come, they saw a grayish-brown 
bird, running on the ground ahead of them. 
The bird appeared to have a broken wing, 
and was moving as if it were badly wounded. 
They foilowed the bird, but it kept always 
just a little way ahead of them. They gave 
up the chase, and as they continued their 
walk, they came upon a nest in the grass. 
They almost stepped on the three large 
brown speckled eggs. When the bird saw 
that its nest was discovered, it flew away. 

The two children hurried home to tel 
about their adventure. Their father, a mal 
who had watched birds a great deal, said, 
“The bird’s name is Mrs. Snipe. She pre 
tended to be unable to fly and acted as if she 
were wounded in order to draw your atte 
tion. She hoped that you would not spy het 
nest.” 

He told them of another snipe’s nest in the 
pasture, and away went the children to se€ 
whether they could find it. Their father was 
getting ready to go for the cows when the 
children came hurrying in with the news that 
they had found the nest, and the second snipe 
had acted just like the first. They decided 
to visit the nests frequently in order to leart 
what baby snipes were like when they were 
hatched. The children’s father did not tel 
them what he knew about snipe children. He 
wanted them to learn by cbservation. 
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The Bobolink 
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By LENA B. ELLINGWOOD 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN OO, 


RACE looked at her surroundings 
with utter content. She had come 
for a bird-walk with Josephine and 
Albert, her younger sister and 

brother, May being the best month in which 
to add to one’s bird list, since most of the 
migratory birds are then in movement. 
Josephine and Albert were on their knees 
beside a tiny stream, intent on the minnows 
flashing through the sunlit water. 

“There is a suspicious movement on that 
old stone wall!” called Grace, adjusting the 
bird glasses for a closer look. 

“A bird?” asked Albert. “Where?” 

“On the wall, just this side of that little 
poplar,” said Grace. 

“Oh, a blackbird! 
plied Albert. 

“It is not a blackbird,” said Grace, 
“though I admit he looks black, facing this 
way. Do you know what it is, Josephine?” 

“T don’t recognize it,” replied Josephine. 

A clear call came from the bird. 

“Listen to that,” said Grace. “He is say- 
ing, ‘Stop-and-think!’ ” 

“Ho! I see what you mean—‘Bob-o- 
link!” exclaimed Albert. 

“IT am sure of it now,” answered Grace. 
“T hope he’ll turn his back this way.” 

“Bobolink, bobolink, spink, spank, spink!” 
called Josephine. 

“T ean do better than that at calling him,” 
said Albert, and he gave a musical whistle 
in excellent imitation of the bird’s call. 


Small, isn’t he?” re- 
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Courtesy, Bureau of Biological Survey 


Apparently “Robert of Lincoln,” as the 
bobolink is sometimes called, thought pru- 
dence the best policy. He turned, lifted his 
wings, and flew off a little distance, diving 
down among the grasses, out of sight. 

“Did you see the fantastic arrangement 
of black and white on his back,” cried 
Grace, “and the great yellow patch covering 
the back of his head? That yellow spot 
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gives him the nickname of ‘butter-bird.’ 
‘Meadow-bird’ is another name he goes by, 
and in the South he is called ‘ricebird.’ ” 

“He is beautiful!” exclaimed Josephine. 

“Do you think he flew down to his nest?” 
asked Albert. 

“The nest is somewhere in the grass, but 
he is too intelligent to lead anyone near it. 
Probably his mate is hidden there. She is 
not in the least like him. She wears pale 
yellowish brown, lighter underneath, with 
two dark stripes on the head and various 
dark markings on the upper parts.” 

Again Albert whistled in imitation of the 
bird’s notes. 
answered, with what sounded like, “Bobo- 
link, bobolink, bobolink!” 

The children stood entranced, Josephine 
clinging to her sister’s arm, while the song 
rose in sweet, wild, rippling cadence, flood- 
ing the spring air with melody. 

“I call this a red-letter bird day,” said 
Grace. “The bobolink is never so lovely as 
at this time of year.” 

They climbed upon the old stone wall, and 
sat there watching. A flock of crows flapped 
by overhead, with raucous cries of “Caw, 
caw!” A kingbird darted from his perch in 
a poplar, caught a fly on the wing, and re- 
turned to his observation tower. Suddenly, 
from the grass rose the white, yellow, and 
black of the bobolink, and he flew across the 
meadow, out of sight. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The Development of Transport 
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tation on Land 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HE carrying of things from place to 
place, called transportation, is one 
of the chief occupations of man. 
From the beginning, it has been 

one of his great problems. In the days 
when all peoples were savage and man 
struggled continuously against many natu- 
ral agencies that sought to destroy him, he 
had no domesticated animals to help him, 
no vehicles, and no machines. If things 
were to be moved from one place to another, 
human backs had to bend to the task. 

In those early years the men were so 
busy devising implements of all kinds, 
hunting wild animals for food, fishing, and 
protecting their homes, that they had no 
time to help with the transporting of bur- 
dens. Hence, it devolved upon the women 
to do this heavy labor. To-day, among 
savage tribes of Africa and elsewhere, 
women are still the pack animals. 

Gradually, man learned to live in har- 
mony with his neighbors and perfected his 
weapons to such an extent that all of his 
time was not required to protect the vil- 
lage or to procure flesh for food. He now 
turned his strength to the problem of 
transportation and helped the women with 
the heavier loads. To-day, all over the 
world, from the lands where primitive 
savages dwell to the homes of the civilized, 
we see human pack animals carrying loads 
of one kind or another. The boy who car- 
ries a loaf of bread home from the grocery, 
and the porter of India or Japan, whose 
entire life is spent in transporting loads, 
are examples of human pack animals. 

When man had accomplished the 
domestication of animals, he removed the 
heavier loads from his own back and 
placed them upon the backs of his four- 
footed companions. Since many of these 
beasts of burden were much larger and 
stronger than man, he was now able to 
transport greater loads. 





The DeWitt Clinton Train, Which in 1831 Made 
Its First Trip between Albany and 
Schenectady, New York 


Although the horse, camel, ox, yak, 
elephant, and many other animals capable 
of transporting great burdens were used, 
there came a time in the progress of man 
when objects too heavy or loads too im- 
mense for the backs of even strong beasts 
of burden were a _ puzzling problem. 
There was but one way to move them, and 
that was to drag them over the ground. The 
travois of the Plains Indian illustrates this 
development in transportation. It con- 
sisted of two long poles, one on each side 
of a horse, with a platform for carrying 
goods constructed on the dragging ends of 
the poles. 

The next step forward was the invention 
of the sled, a contrivance capable of bear- 
ing a load, and designed to be dragged on 
the ground behind the beast of burden. In 
countries which were seasonally subjected 
to snow and ice, the sled, drawn by dogs, 
reindeer, horses, oxen, and other animals, 
enabled man to transport heavy loads with 
comparative ease. 

However, because there is considerable 
friction to be overcome between a sliding 
object and the earth, those people inhabit- 
ing tropical countries could not use the 
sled. It was impossible to transport heavy 
loads on sleds over the irregular surface of 
earth and stones. This difficulty was partly 
overcome by placing under the sled some 
round billets of wood, which turned as the 
sled moved forward. This was the humble 
beginning of the wheel. Pictures found 





Horse-drawn Logging Sleds 


carved on the cliffs in Assyria show that 
the ancient people of that land moved 
stones weighing many tons by placing 
wooden rollers under loaded sleds, similar 
to the way in which entire houses are often 
moved to-day. An important improvement 
over the wooden rollers was round wooden 
disks, cut from a section of a tree trunk 
and attached to a central stem or axle. 
The simplest wheeled vehicle is the 
wheelbarrow, which has only one wheel. 


The two-wheeled wagon is the next step 
forward. It is made merely by extending 
the axle of the first wheel and placing 
second wheel at the end. Two-wheele 
carts, racing gigs, and so on, are not un. 
common sights. Some early two-wheeled 
wagons had solid wheels made by cutting 
narrow sections from a tree trunk and 
placing them on axles which were square 
at the end. When the wheels revolved, the 
axle turned simultaneously, with the natu. 
ral result that there was _ considerable 
squeaking and friction. Eventually, axles 
were rounded at the end and remained 
stationary while the wheels revolved, 
Grease, fat, or oil was applied to lessen the 
friction and make the wheels tum 
easily. 

It was a simple matter to add a third 
wheel to the two-wheeled wagon. When 
this sort of wagon was properly loaded, it 
would not tip over so easily as one having 
two wheels. By fastening two two-wheeled 
wagons together and connecting them, the 
four-wheeled wagon was achieved. All of 
these vehicles were drawn either by hu- 
mans or beasts of burden. The invention 
of wheeled vehicles enabled animals to 
make an even greater contribution to the 
transporting of man and his belongings. 

Steam, which was destined to change 
the problem of transportation throughout 
the civilized world, was not utilized until 
the seventeenth century. Its power was prob- 
ably known in very early times, since a 
manuscript written by Hero of Alexandria, 
in 120 B.c., describes some steam apparatus. 
However, historians say that it is doubtful 
whether any of these inventions were ever 
constructed. 

Early in the seventeenth century the 
making of steam engines was begun, but 
they remained largely in the experimental 
stage. In the-eighteenth century steam 

(Continued on page 84) 








The Carriage Used by General Lafayette in 1824 
While Making His Second Visit to 
the United States 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


LOUISIANA AND MISSISSIPPI: THE SOUTHERN MAGNOLIA 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


[us southern magnolia possesses so many charming qualities that feet. The leaves are a glossy dark green. The creamy white flowers, 
two southern states, Louisiana and Mississippi, have chosen it as often from eight to twelve inches in diameter, are both beautiful and 
D their floral emblem. fragrant. They emerge from their furry brown buds in May and 
g The magnolia tree sometimes grows as high as eighty or ninety (Continued on page 90) 
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A Wheat Story 


FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


By 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


T WAS spring on the prairies of Manitoba. The 
farmers were very busy. Chgz!' ‘Chg! ‘went the 


tractors, ploughing first, then planting’ tiny | 


brown wheat seeds in the soft black.earth. 


One day, asthe iittle brown. seeds lay asleep, they. . 


heard the raindrops saying, “Wake up; ‘little wheat 
seeds!” . Sig Sie seal 

The little seeds felt the warm sunshine. They 
stirred in the earth and burst their hard coats. 
Little sprouts pushed up to the sunlight. 

All through the summer the sun shone on the 
wheat fields. Higher and higher grew the stalks 
until, heavy with ripe wheat heads, they bent and 
swayed with the wind. Then the tractors came to 
the fields again, pulling the reaper and the binder. 
Slish! Slash! Down went the stalks on the binder, 
where they were tied into bundles. The bundles 
were tied into shocks, and stood in rows across the 
fields. 

In a few days noisy thrashing machines came to 
the fields. All day long the farmers fed them bun- 
dles of wheat stalks. Then out poured the wheat, 
ready to start to the flour mills. It was loaded on 
trucks and taken to town. There, beside the rail- 
road tracks, were large grain eleva- 
tors. In these the wheat was stored 
for a few weeks. 


One day the wheat was loaded on a 


long line of box cars. Soon the loaded 
freight trains were puffing across the 


prairies. Some of the trains went to 
Port Arthur, on Lake Superior. There 
the wheat was loaded on grain boats 
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and taken down the Great Lakes to the flour mills 
at Buffalo. Other trains went to the flour mills at 
Minneapolis. Trains from Montana, Kansas, and 
South Dakota also brought wheat to the flour mills. 

The wheat was carried by machinery to the top 
of the mill. There it was weighed and cleaned. Big 
steel rollers ground it into flour. 

The white flour poured down long chutes into 
flour sacks, which busy workmen sewed up. Then 
they tossed the sacks of flour down chutes to plat- 
forms outside the mill, and loaded them into box 
cars and trucks. The trains carried their loads to 
far-off cities. The trucks went to near-by grocery 
stores and bakeries. 

At the bakery the flour was put into great whir- 
ring vats, mixed into dough, and left in great tubs to 
rise. When the dough came to the top of the tub, 
the baker put it into another great whirring ma- 
chine where it was kneaded. Once more it was left 
in tubs to rise. Great knives cut it into loaves. The 
loaves were put into bread pans on a moving plat- 
form, which carried them to large hot ovens. 

At last crisp loaves of bread came out of the ovens, 
and rode along on a moving platform to a machine 
which wrapped each loaf in clean 
waxed paper. Then baskets of the 
fresh bread were put into bakery 
trucks and taken to grocery stores to 
be sold. 

First, there were the little brown 
seeds, then came the fields of grain, 
the flour, the baking, and, at last, the 
loaf of bread on your table. 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


O PREVENT waste, special care 
should be taken of food at this sea- 
son of the year. The heat of an 
occasional warm day will cause 

milk and many other foods to spoil in a 
very short time. After the serving of a 
meal, the food that remains should be 
placed immediately on ice or in a cool 
place. Whatever the food is kept in 
should be immaculately clean. The inside 
of the ice box should be washed every 
week, and also whenever anything is 
spilled in it. 

Cleanliness in the care of milk is partic- 
ularly essential. Fresh milk kept in pails 
or pots that have not been thoroughly 
washed and scalded may spoil in a very 
few hours. This is caused by the action of 
bacteria which collect in the seams of the 
pail or in the ring of milk left on the inside 
of the pail. Always put milk or cream in 
a thoroughly cleansed container. 

Cooked meat or vegetables should be 
put in a clean container, cooled if still 
warm, covered, and put in the ice box or 
in the coolest place available. Placing 
warm food in the ice box not only wastes the 
ice but may spoil the food. Foods that 
give off odors should be covered in the ice 
box to prevent other foods from absorbing 
their odor and flavor. Since milk, cream, 
and butter absorb the odor of other foods 
very readily, always keep them covered. 

If it is impossible to obtain ice, food may 
be kept in crocks on the cellar floor. The 
portion of the cellar used for food should 
not be used for anything else. Milk can 
be kept sweet and butter fairly hard by 
placing them in covered crocks and setting 
them in a tub of water on the floor of the 
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Tomato and Spaghetti 
Rolls or Sandwiches 


Canned Raspberries 
Milk or Cocoa 
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Creamed Eggs and Peas 
Rolls or Sandwiches 
Stewed Rhubarb 
Milk or Cocoa 
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cellar. Place the tub where the sun will 
not shine on it through a window. 


TOMATO AND SPAGHETTI 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 


cups broken spaghetti (1% pounds) 
quarts boiling water 

tablespoons salt 

onion 

quarts tomatoes 

tablespoons sugar 


Utensils Needed 


five-quart saucepan and cover 
one-quart measure 

tablespoon 

paring knife 

can opener 


whe rwo 


et ee et 


Break the spaghetti in pieces not more 
than two inches long, and put it into the 
boiling water; cover, and cook fifteen 
minutes. Drain the water from the spa- 
ghetti and add the salt, the onion, which 
has been cut in very small pieces, the 
tomatoes, and the sugar, and cook the mix- 
ture ten minutes. Stir the tomato and 
spaghetti often while it is coaking,., Taste; 
add more salt if needed. 2°... 2°2 31. PF PY 


.» CANNED RASPBERRIES = 

Twenty ,portions of one-third cup, oach ‘will: ve- 
quire three No. 3 cans of raspberries 4% €wo. Guarts 
of home-canned .raspberries. Open the cans of 
raspberries, pgut..them intd a’ bowl, gfid tet. them 
stand an hour ‘or nicre’ before’serVing. . 
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CREAMED EGGS AND PEAS 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 


2 No. 2 cans peas 
20 eggs 

1 cup butter 

1 cup flour 

2 quarts milk 

1% tablespoons salt 
%4 teaspoon pepper 


Utensils Needed 


can opener 
bowl 

five-quart double boiler 
paring knife 
tablespoon 

measuring cup 
teaspoon 


ss ee 


Open the cans of peas, drain the liquid 
from them, and put them into a bowl. Put 
the eggs into the bottom part of a double 
boiler, cover them with cold water, and 
bring them slowly to the boiling point. As 
soon as they begin to boil, remove them 
from the stove, and let them stand in hot 
water for twenty minutes. Pour off the 
hot water and cover them with cold water. 
Remove the shells from the eggs and slice 
them. 

Make a white sauce in the top part of 
the double boiler: Melt the butter, add 
the flour, and stir. Add the milk, and stir. 
Cook the mixture until it is thick and does 
not taste of flour. Add the salt and pep- 
per, and taste. 

Add the peas and the sliced eggs, and 
let the mixture cook about eight minutes. 
Taste; add more salt if needed. 


STEWED RHUBARB 

(Twenty portions of one-third cup each) 
Recipe 

pounds rhubarb 
pint water 
pounds sugar (1 quart) 

Utensils Needed 
paring knife 
dish pan 
six-quart saucepan and cover 
measuring cup 
large spoon 

Cut the leaves from the rhubarb, wash 

it, and cut it in pieces about one inch long. 
Put it into a saucepan, add the water, and 
cover it. Cook it until the pieces are 
broken up. Add the sugar and let the rhu- 
barb boil from three to five minutes. Stir 
it occasionally to prevent burning. 


neo 


te ed pet et 


SCRAMBLED EGGs AND FRIZZLED BEEF 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 
Recipe 


% cup butter 
% pound thin-sliced dried beef 
3 dozen eggs 
2% cups milk 
1 tablespoon salt 
% teaspoon pepper 
Utensils Needed 

tablespoon 
meastting cup 
frying pan 
three-quart "bow! 
egg beater 
vexs Deon’ 
four-quart double boiler 

Melt two tablespoons of butter in a fry- 
ing pan. Tear the dried beef in small 
pieces and cook it in a frying pan until it 
curls, stirring it while it cooks. Beat the 
eggs enough to thoroughly combine the 
yolks and whites. Add the milk, the re- 
mainder of the butter, the salt, pepper, and 
frizzled beef. Cook the mixture in a 
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Scrambled Eggs 


and 


Frizzled Beef 
Whole Wheat Rolls 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Harvard Beets 
Vegetable Salad 
Reach Shortcake 
Milk or Cocoa 
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How to Make a Wren Bungalow 


By FRANK I. SOLAR 


Manual Training Instructor, Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan 


LMOST any kind of lumber may be used for building wren houses. 
Thin pine boards taken from wooden packing cases are con- 
venient to obtain. 

Study Figure 1 and make two pieces like it, one for the front and 
the other for the back of the house. Make in the front piece a hole 
about the size of a quarter. Do not make it any larger, since a larger 
one will admit sparrows, the enemies of the wrens. 

Next, make the sides of the house. The dotted lines on the front 
view of the house (Figure 2) represent the hidden edges of the sides. 
You will see that the top edges of the side pieces stop about % of an 
inch before they reach the roof. This leaves an opening under the 
roof for an air space for ventilation. Use 1” brads to assemble the 
front, back, and sides of the house. 

Make the 354” roof board, and fasten it to the front and the back 
of the house with brads. Then plane a bevel on the edge, in line with 
the pitch on the other side of the roof. Make the other roof board 
and fit it in place, but do not nail it until the chimney has been made 


and fitted in place. The chimney is a rectangular block with a small 
piece of board nailed on the top. 

Plane a piece of wood square and flat for the bottom of the house. 
The bottom is hinged to one side so that it can be opened for cleaning 
the house. On the floor just under the side opposite the hinges, cut 
a slot large enough to receive a common screw eye. Screw it in the 
bottom edge of the side piece so that when the floor is held tight 
against the bottom of the house, the eye of the screw will project 
through the floor just far enough to receive a wooden peg to hold the 
floor in position against the bottom of the house. Due to limited 
space, Figure 3 shows a side view of the house with hinges and screw. 
In the finished bird house the screw, as stated above, is on the side 
opposite the hinges. 

The perch may be a stick whittled round or a section from a small 
branch of a tree with the bark left on. The perch is fastened to the 
front of the house with long brads driven through it. The house 
does not need a perch, but one is added for decoration. 
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Checking dandruff in children 


F YOUR children are attending school watch out for 
dandruff. There, thousands of cases get their start. 
The cause: contact with others. 


At the first sign of it, douse Listerine full strength on 
the hair and scalp. With fingers about an inch apart, 
thoroughly massage the scalp with a firm rotary motion. 
Move the scalp itself—not the fingers. Keep this treat- 
ment up systematically for several days. You will be 
amazed to find how quickly you get results. 


It is a curious fact that often, after costly and compli- 
cated “cures” have failed to check dandruff, Listerine 
has done the trick. 

Dandruff is an infection caused by germs. Dermatol- 
ogists advise repeated massage and the frequent appli- 
cation of effective, but healing, antiseptic solutions as a 


kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 


Everybody’s Talking 


Everybody’s talking about 

the marvelous whiteness of 
} teeth after using Listerine 
| Tooth Paste a short time. 
} You will be delighted. 


| Large Tube, 25c. 


successful method of combating it. 


As you know, full strength Listerine is a powerful 
germicide yet so safe it may be used full strength in any 
body cavity. Even such stubborn organisms as the 
Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus Typhosus (ty- 
phoid) are killed by it in 15 seconds. We could not make 
this statement unless we were prepared to prove it to the 
entire satisfaction of the Federal Government and 
the medical profession. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


The Safe and Soothing Antiseptic 
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Delightful, Surprising, 


Reci pes And So Easy to Make 
From the Book 


Ask for Your Free Copy 


\pprove 


Hires Cook 


Dome Science Experts 


Delicious Hi s hHousenold recipes 
Once we thought of Hires 
Rootbeer Extract only as an 
excellent beverage. Now we 
know it is also a flavoring 
for not only all types of 
sweet dishes, but for sauces, 
gravies and pickles. In this 
guise, it will alternate all 
year round with vanilla and 
chocolate, herb and vege- 
table seasonings.” 

Mildred Maddocks Bentley 
Director of Home Institute 

Delineator 





“The unusual subtle flavor- 
ing of Hires Rootbeer Ex- 
tract is most intriguing—lI 
found it combines particu- 
larly well with spices. As 
a result of my experiments, 
I believe it affords the 
housewife a new flavor that 
will give her family ‘some- 
thing different’ in desserts 
and drinks.” 
Nell Howard Enloe 
Editor Home Bureau 
Pictorial! Review : 
ROOTBEER CREAM PIE 
1 cup brown sugar 


4 level tablespoons of 
corn starch 





1% cups milk 
3 level tablespoons of 
butter 


% teaspoon of Hires 
Rootbeer Extract 
Mix the cornstarch 

and sugar with the 


milk. Cook in a 
double boiler, until 
smooth and _ thick, 
about 10 minutes. 


Add the beaten yolks 
of eggs, and cook 5 
minutes longer. Kemove from fire. Beat in the 
butter and the Extract. Pour into a baked pie- 
shell of medium size, and cover with a meringue 
made from the whites of the eggs and three table- 
spoons of sugar. 


ROOTBEER 
ICE CREAM 


1 quart thin cream 

2-3 cupful sugar 

™% teaspoonful salt 

1 teaspoonful Hires Root- 
beer Extract 


Mix ingredients and 
freeze. As a variation 
to this ice cream, add 
one-half cupful pre- 
served Canton ginger 
cut in small pieces 
and one tablespoonful 
ginger syrup. With 
this addition, two teaspoonfuls of Rootbeer Extract 
may be used. This recipe will serve about eight. 
The extract gives a pleasing flavor to ice cream. 


ROOTBEER FRUIT PUNCH 


Bottled Hires Rootbeer, lemon juice and sugar to 
taste combine well with fruit juices left from 
canned fruit such as raspberries, loganberries, 
peaches, pears, cherries, pineapple, apricots and 
plums. The fruit can be used for salad or pies or 
in various desserts and the juices as a basis for 
punch or sherbert. 


*ROOTBEER SHERBERT 


3 cupfuls water 
1% cupfuls sugar 
Juice of two lemons 


Boil sugar and water together eight minutes. 
_~ lemon juice and Rootbeer Extract. Cool and 
reeze. 


*This is refreshing on a hot day served as a dessert or 
with a fish course at dinner. 


ROOTBEER EGG SHAKE 


1 cup milk 

3 tablespoons ¢range 
juice 

2% teaspoons sugar 

2 tablespoons cream 

3-8 teaspoon Hires Root- 
beer Extract 

1 ese 

™% teaspoon salt 





1 teaspoonful Hires Root- 
beer Extract 


Combine these in- 
gredients and shake 
well with cracked ice. 
Pour into a tall glass 
and serve. 


7” 
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Outdoor Play for 


H wary 
Cr 





AYN 


ESCRIBE the 
games you and 
your pupils most enjoy. 
How much play do you consider pupils of 
various ages require? If it is true that 
“All Work and No Play Makes Jack a Dull 
Boy,” then what proportion of work and 
lay makes the correct prescription for 
ack—or Jill? Your ideas and experiences 
will help to win a substantial cash prize. 


Rhymes and Posters 


OSTERS add to the attractiveness of 
the school room. Rhymes are helpful 
in teaching English, art, civics and nearly 
every subject in the curriculum. Have your 
pupils look through current magazines and 
cut out bright colored pictures to illustrate 
health rhymes and posters. Paste each pic- 
ture on a separate cardboard with the 
rhyme to match pasted or lettered under it. 
Send the best posters as a part of your 
exhibit for the $3,000 Hires Prize Contest. 


Home Geography Map 


OUR pupils will enjoy making a home 

geography map. Make the qulline your- 
self, locating some of the natural features 
of your community. From this model, hec- 
tograph or trace copies for the class. On 
these maps let the children fill in various 
important features—streets, public build- 
ings, factories, products, monuments, etc. 
Have them mark the stores where they buy 
their clothes, books, groceries, and, of 
course, Hires. If they know each place in 
the community where they can buy Hires 
you will then have one more influence work- 
ing in behalf of healthful drinking. 


Health Drinking Chart 


ERE’S an YY ¥ to exercise your 

ingenuity. ow do you intend to en- 
courage your pupils to carry on their Hires 
Health Efforts during the Summer? Copies 
of your plans, charts, letters, or other de- 
vices for accomplishing this end should be 
sent with your Prize Contest letter. A sug- 
gested chart is shown below. 














HEALTH:-DRINKING 
lLA_& WW wv WU 


Number ber | Number | Number | Number 
Glasses lasses | Glasses | Glasses 
Milk Black Root | Water 


ow Beer 


@ 2A Hwa -Kiuin|—|<P-PO 





May 192 May 


HIRES HEALT SO 














Take four pounds 
of sugar, pour 
over the whole, 
a bottle of Hires 
Extract, and mix 
in a bowl. 


Five gallons of 
water, lukewarm, 
if you please, the 
mixture above 
will dissolve in 
with ease. 


One half cake of | 
Fleischmann’s, | 
dissolved in a cup 
of water that's 
luke warm; now 



















add and mix up. 
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s in th 
the child 
t of all 
ious b 
mever t 
CHOOL will soon be closed Byete¢) 
and the children will kh = abe 
without the guidance of 
their teacher during th 
warm summer months pildren n 
Each teacher should there [§ directic 
fore take steps to insure that the #* glad 
children continue throughout the five not : 
vacation period the good health practices which she has 9% Root | 


carefully taught them. 

Everyone drinks more liquids in the warm months that 
at other times during the year. Hence, the children’ 
need for drinking habits that safeguard health is greater 
during the vacation period. 


Hires--The Playtime) 
for Thirsty Boys and| 
Hires Way Gr itiee ime an 


ae a ning, jumping, # 
day long arouses 
thirsts that just om 
relief, and the first thing offe 
quencher goes down youngst 
with never a thought as to what® 
But wise teachers and thought 
can protect children from the 4 
unknown drink, if they will. T 
tell their pupils about Hires 
them to watch for the Hires sig? 
for the Hires label when 0 
offered in bottled form. Mothes 
plify their problem by keeping * 
Hires Root Beer where it wi? 
thing at hand when youngsters ¢ 
from thirst. Now is the time 


FREE Awards to OffelR 
Send us the names and addre 
parents of your pupils and we ¥" 
FREE two copies of our beau 
26 x 13 inch Pleasants Finder 
World. Award these maps to 
girl who observe all the health 
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a ly, and fasten the about four days 
int, bottle as tight as old, to become ef. 
can be. fervescent — but 


Then set where 
it’s warm till 


Now mix well and 
bottle immediate- 


serve it ice cold. 











On This Project 
e Prize Contest 


s in this month’s health lesson several plans 
he children to drink only healthful beverages. 
t of all plans is that of having a pure, health- 
ious beverage where the children are free 
mever they feel the promptings of thirst. 

erage is Hires Root Beer which can be made 
less than one cent a glass. The illustrated 
ven above for making Hires Root Beer show 


ildren make Hires Root Beer in the classroom 
direction. Once they know how to do it 
be glad to have them make Hires at home. 

e not already done so, mail the coupon for 
Root Beer Extract to make root beer for all 
You do not have to enter the contest to secure 
s, and there is no obligation involved except 


participating in the contest be sure and tell 
ting Hires in the class room. 









IRES in bottles is the 
Same delicious drink 


me soda fountain. The 
yey on the bottle 
: e€ same purity as 
t the fountain. teames 
pour pupils by instructing 
sem to ask for Hires Root 
sr and to look for the 
Hires label on the bottle 
en at the base ball park, 
Ts, refreshment stands, 
wherever beverages are 
tered in bottled form. 
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TH 


What to Submit 
for the 
Prize 


4Aw 


... 4 
Contest. 
COOPERATION WITH PARENTS 

_ We will be interested in knowing how you 

informed the parents of your pupils about 

Hires as a healthful drink, how you secured 


their cooperation, and what parents think 
of the Hires lessons. 








CHAR 


We will be glad to have you tell us how 
you have made use of the charts presented 
in the lessons, or send us original ones made 
by your pupils. 

RHYMES AND 

Any rhymes and posters made by your 

pupils should be included with your letter. 
USE OF SAMPLES 


Be sure to tell us how you used the sam- 
ples of Hires Root Beer Extract sent you. 
Have you made Black Cow or Root Beer in 
the class room, or have your pupils taken 
samples home? How did they use them? 


~e Pa 
i : 


USE Ol 


Did you use the Pleasants Finder Maps? 
How have you used these as awards for 
your pupils? 


COMPOSITIONS AND ESSAYS 


Any compositions or essays your pupils 
have written in connection with the Hires 
lessons should be sent with your letter. 


GEOGRAPHY MATERIAI 


Any geography material based on the 
countries which send ingredients to Hires 
should be included with your letter. 


HEALTH HINTS AND MOTTOES 


Mottoes or health hints or interestin 
titles your pupils may have written wi 
likewise increase the rating of your submit- 
ted letter if enclosed with it. 


APPEARANCE OF YOUR LETTER 
Credit will be given for originality of the 


ideas expressed, clarity of thought, simple 
and direct wording, and neatness. 


LIST OF PRIZES 

A To the teacher ____ $1000 

Ist Prize ite her school _....—s- 100 
" To the teacher __. 500 

2nd Prize To her school _....- —- 100 
‘ To the teacher _...—s—:« 100 

3rd Prize To her school _..-—s—s— 40 
‘ To the teacher _...—«60 

4th Prize To her school _....-—>s— 20 
10 Prizes of $20... 200 

fb, | ff 

20 Prizse of $10... «- 200 

100 Prizes of $5.00 ttts‘“‘té«~iS OOS 
150 PRIZES TOTALING ___.._. $3000 


THE JUDGES 


Mr. Charles E. Hires, Jr., President of 
The Charles E. Hires Company. 

Mr. John Minten, Adv. Mgr., The Charles 
E. Hires Company. 

Mr. Mark O’Dea, The Lord & Thomas and 
~ = Company. 

Mr. George V. Rumage, The F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company. 

Miss Marjorie Carr, School-teacher. 


THE WINNERS 
will be announced in the September issue 
of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 
PRIZES AWARDED 
The decision of the Judges will be made, 


prizes awarded, and the winners notified 
within a month after the contest closes. 


Hires $3,000 
Cash Prize 
Contest 
Closes May 31 





RU LES---Read Carefully 


1 Write a letter of not more than 2500 words (and as 
much less as possible) on the following subject: 
HOW I USED THE HIRES HEALTH LESSONS 
AND SAMPLES IN MY SCHOOL. Your letter should 
be accompanied by an exhibit of work done in your 
classroom based upon the Hires Health Lessons. This 
a Seen charts, letters, posters, folders, pictures, 
booklets and any other interesting material used. 


2 Write plainly on one side of paper only. Use 
8%” x 11” paper and place your name and address 
at the top of each sheet. 


3 No material, letter or manuscript will be returned. 
It is understood that all letters and material sub- 
mitted belong to us and may be used by us as we wish. 


Letters and exhibit material must be in our hands 

or postmarked not later than midnight of May 31, 
1929. (Prizes will be awarded and winners will be noti- 
fied within a month thereafter.) Names of winners 
and full details will be announced in the September 
issue of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


5 Contestants a to accept the decisions of the 
judges as final. Names of the judges are given 
in the column at the left. 


6 Address your envelope or package to the Educa- 
tional Department, Charles E. Hires Company, 
201 So. 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





4 
4 Educational 
7 Department, 


Company, 
201 South 24th Street, 


4 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





4 
4 


/ Without cost please send me 
enough Hires Root Beer Extract for 
classroom work. I have................ pupils 


} gee oa 
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The Charles E. Hires 
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“Tne Scarecrow, the Patchwork 
Girl and the Tin Woodman 
are the only types that | 
can ignore the importance 
¥ of correct Posturein Childhood 

— 





FREE Ary or all of the fol- 
lowing pamphlets are 

available to school ials and 
teachers interested in posture 
and seating. Prepared by a 
seating authority, Dr. Henry 

» Easeman Bennett. Based on 
exhaustive research and study. 








1—Seating Equipment for High Schools. 
2—Seating Arrangements in the Class- 


9—School Posture in Relation to Visceral 


3—School Seats Too High. 

4— Why Tables and Chairs in the Class- 
room. 

$—Uses and Limitations of Movable 
School Seating. 

6—The Buying of School Equipmenc. 

7—A Study in School Posture and Seating. 

8—Hygiene of the Seat Back. 





room. 10—Scoliosis and School Seating —A Study 
in Arm Rests. : : 


11—Lefe Handedness. 
12—For the Comfort of the Crippled Child. - 
13—The Height of Kindergarten Chairs. 
14—Grade Distribution of School Desk 


Sizes. 
15— Tablet Arm Chairs—Their Use and 
Abuse, . 


~ 









These quaint characters are 

quoted from the famous Oz 

Books and were created by L. 

’ Frank Baum. Used by permis- 

_sion of Reilly & Lee Company, 
the publishers. 


N THEM IF STUDIED FROM THE POSTURE STANDPOINT? | 
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Health Preservation Activities 
Focus Attention on Seating 


| ge wamnpdets are seeking the facts 
about posture and what it means 
to the growing child. Good posture 
habit is essential to physical vigor. 
Correct posture habit is encour- 
aged by correct seating. School 
officials are vitally concerned in this, 
too. They are demanding comfort- 
able, correct seating—the hygienic 
construction which is always found 
in ‘‘American’’ products. Postur- 
ally, every ‘“‘American’’ seat is 
backed by nationally accepted au- 
thority. Size and proportion is the 
result of researchand studies of child 
anatomy and seating habit in the 
schoolroom. Into every seat has 
been built the health protection to 
which every child is entitled. 







































Photograph of twelve-year-old girl in correct 
posture. The white string on the seat shows 
the position of the seat bones. A chalk mark 
indicates the apex of the hip. Note how the 
buttocks extend behind the seat-back. 


American Seating Company 


16 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD - CHICAGO 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


American products are distributed nationally by accredited warehousin 
distributors on a One-Price Policy. 
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May Primary Plans and Activities 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


A Spring Music Review 
By Gladys Hosmer Crocker 


HERE is no place where achievement is 

more highly appreciated than in the primary 
grades, and if a whole year’s work can be re- 
viewed in a short space of time, the surprise and 
pleasure of the children are most gratifying. 
To make a pile of all the books that the children 
have read in their first year’s work, or to stack 
before them in a towering pile the year’s word, 
flash, and phonic cards, gives them a concrete 
idea of what they have to their credit. A 
similar method for checking every phase of the 
school work is of excellent value, especially when 
the children undertake to amass the evidence 
themselves. 

It has been the custom in our primary grades 
to review on the last days of school the songs 
learned during the year. The principal purpose 
of the review has been to create enthusiasm over 
the number of songs and an appreciation of the 
joy that singing familiar songs always brings. 
The count is kept by one of the children, who 
changes the number on the blackboard as each 
song is rendered. The child is generally com- 
petent to note whether the pupils recall the 
songs perfectly and sing them acceptably. 

Last year another method was used, and we 
secured even better results in music apprecia- 
tion. We made a little cantata of the songs 
selected. The subject, “The Coming of Sum- 
mer,” was chosen because of the great number 
of spring, bird, and flower songs in the year’s 
required list. 

Language lessons, including  silent-reading 
work, were conducted in a way to give the chil- 
dren the féeling that they had suggested not 
only the subject, the arrangement, and the songs, 
but also the special features of their little can- 
tata. 

The following, illustrating the trend of the 
ideas the teacher used to make a connected 
whole of the subject, were among the questions 
asked to which oral responses were given. They 
created worth-while discussions. 


What are the spring months? 

When does spring begin? 

How can you tell that winter is over? 

How does March help to bring the summer? 

What does April do? 

What comes in May? 

What March songs can you recall? 

Which ones would be best for our play and 
why? 
What could you do while singing to show that 
it is March? 

What plays do children like best in March? 

Name the April songs that we know. 

What makes them songs of April? 


In what way could we show what happens most 
in April? 

What are our prettiest May songs? 

What can we carry in our play to show that 
May is really here? 

Have we any songs which tell how children 
feel when they know that summer has really 
come and school is over? 

As a summary of our oral language lessons on 
the subject, we decided that wind and rain, grass 
and flowers, sunshine and birds, and happy and 
healthy children make a perfect summer. 

About forty children took part in the cantata. 
They were seated in four rows of chairs, ar- 
ranged so that all might be seen. Hidden from 
view under the chairs and on the backs of the 
seats were the kites, umbrellas, rain hats, and 
huge bouquets of flowers which made the play 
so attractive and varied. The children made the 
kites, used to represent March, from colored 
paper, upon which they drew various original 
designs. They fastened strings to both ends of 
the kites, so that they seemed to wave and fly 
about when they were suddenly drawn from un- 
der the seats for the “Kite Bird” song. 

Open umbrellas and rain hats, popping up 
here and there over bright summer dresses, gave 
a touch of April as the children sang the rainy 
song. When the May songs were sung, big 
bouquets of flowers were held high in the air at 
the words, “Just see what I found.” 

The little speeches which wove the songs to- 
gether and the verses at the introduction and 
close were written to suit, in some way, the in- 
dividuality of the children who spoke them. In 
several cases all or part of a song was sung as a 
solo. The songs were selected from the follow- 
ing music books: 

First Year Music, Hollis Dann. 

Songs of Childhood, Music Education Series. 

First Book of Songs, Foresman. 


THE COMING OF SUMMER 


MOLLIE— 
Summer is coming, we know, we know, 
The birds will sing and the flowers blow, 
With rain and sunshine after the snow, 
To make the leaves and grasses grow. 
If you'll watch, if you’ll listen, 
You’ll find it so; 
We’ll sing you the songs that 
Will tell you so; 
With tunes and voices so soft and low, 
Summer is coming, you’ll know, you’ll know. 


March 


JOHN—This is the month of March. Down in 
the deep, dark Mother Earth the baby seeds of 
all the flowers of summer are sleeping under 


the snow. The wind and the sun are calling 
them. 
Song: “The Seed Baby” (Hollis Dann). 


ELAINE—While the snow is still on the ground 
and it is cold as winter, the pussy willows spring 


‘up along the brooks. 


Song (solo by Jim): 
(Hollis Dann). 

JAMES—Glad of the sun and the wind, the 
happy children welcome the spring and fly their 
kites high into the sky. 

(All, rising, bring out their kites and wave 
them.) 

Song: “The Kite Bird” (Hollis Dann). 

PoLLY—In the gardens the daffydowndillies 
are showing their bright yellow petticoats and 
their green gowns. Easter is near, and while the 
children are sleeping the Easter Rabbit comes 
and leaves eggs in each possible nook. 

Song (solo by Dorothy): “Daffydowndilly” 
(Hollis Dann). 

Song: “The Easter Hare” (Hollis Dann). 

April 

ETHEL—This is the month of April. 

(Umbrellas are raised and rain hats put on 
during the recitation of the following verse from 
Stevenson: ) 

The rain is raining all around, 
't falls on field and tree, 

It rains on the umbrellas here, 
And on the ships at sea. 

ETHEL—Patter, patter, patter, comes the rain, 
day after day, but under our umbrellas we are as 
happy as the robins in the early rainy mornings 
when they wake us singing on our windowsills. 

Song: “There Came to My Window” (Hollis 
Dann). 

DoroTHYy—Leaves are coming on the little 
brown tree and here and there a berry or two. 
The birds know that spring is coming. 

Song: “Peep, Said the Little Bird” (Hollis 
Dann). 

JAMES—The first little short-stemmed violets 
are peeping out of their fresh, green leaves, blue 
as the sky with tears in their eyes. 

Song: “Dear Little Violet” (Hollis Dann). 

ConrRAD—Put down your umbrellas. Here is 
blue sky and a blue jay in the apple blossoms. 
Under the trees are the little blue violets. Don’t 
you think April is fond of blue? 

Song (solo by Clifford): “Little Blue Violet” 
(Hollis Dann). 


“Little Pussy Willow” 


May 


HELEN—This is the month of May. Summer 
is coming nearer and nearer. Birds and flowers 
and children love the long days out of doors in 
the sunshine. This is the greeting that calls us 
out every sunny morning. 
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Song: “Good Morning” (Songs of Childhood). 

(The song is repeated three times. The first 
time it is hummed for the bees; second time, al- 
most chirped for the birds; third time, happily 
sung for the children. Each verse is announced 
by Bobby.) 

JENNIE—Down to the pond we rush to see if 
the funny baby polliwogs are squirming in the 
muddy water among the tall grasses. Hurry, 
hurry, in three short months they will be frogs. 

Song: “Good Morning, Little Polliwog.” 

EVELYN—Then come the Saturdays when we 
take long walks in the woods to gather armfuls 
of wild flowers. We run all the way home to 
show Mother what we have found. Look, Mother, 
look. 

(All catch up their bouquets from the seats 
and, rising, hold the flowers high.) 

Song: “Just See What I’ve Found” 
Dann). 


(Hollis 
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HoBaRT—It’s a day for rejoicing when we find 
a johnny-jump-up near the stump. Every time I 
look at him it makes me smile. All the other 
flowers like to watch him jump. 

Song: “Little Johnny-Jump-Up” 
Dann). 

DorotHy—-Best of all are our little garden 


(Hollis 


beds, growing higher every day, half filled with 


seeds left over from Father’s vegetable patch 
and the rest with the little plants Mother saves 
for us from her boxes on the porch. 

Song: “In My Little Garden Bed” (Selected). 

BILLY—I know a song about a boy who planted 
rows of buttons to see what he could raise. 
When Mother says, “What is growing in this 
row?” sing this funny little song so clearly and 
so well that she will have to smile. 

Song: “The Little Gardener” (Hollis Dann). 

(The children lay their bouquets aside to 
carry out the actions of the song.) 








BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 


By~ BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 









































PHILIP (the youngest boy in the room, bare. 
footed, clad in overalls)—Summer has come, 
summer is here. See my bare feet. See my new 
overalls. School is over. Now we can play and 
play and play. 

LA VEAN—Yes, summer is here. Listen! 
Look! In the honeysuckle vines on the porch js 
a humming bird. Come, little humming bird, 
here is honey and perfume in our flowers, too. 

(All pick up their bouquets as they sing.) 

Song: “The Humming Bird” (Foresman), 

MOLLIE— 

Summer has come, I told you so. 
What we sang in our songs 
We have lived and know. 
Let us pray as we leave 
Each seat and row, 
Like the flowers of summer, 
We, too, may grow. 

(The children slip into their seats and bow 
their heads in an attitude of prayer while they 
softly sing.) 

Song: “Thank Thee, God, for Everything” 
(Hollis Dann). 


Schoolroom Shapshots 
By a Friendly School Visitor 
A FRIEZE OF CALIFORNIA HISTORY 


The fourth-grade children had to go out into 
the long corridor to unroll their pictorial history 
of California, which was forty-eight feet long 
and three feet wide. It depicted the story of 
Martha of California, by Otis, and was colored 
with crayons. Each dramatic scene in the story, 
made on a sheet of drawing paper one and one- 
half yards by one yard, had been drawn by the 
children as it was studied. Later all scenes were 
pasted together to make the complete story. 

Every child in the room, artistic or not, had 
had a part in the making of the frieze, if that 
part was no more than the drawing of a few 
spears of grass. 

The story was told in the following scenes: 

1. Martha leaving the East in a_ prairie 
schooner, saying good-by to her old friends. 

2. Crossing the desert trail. 

3. A circular encampment. 

4. Killing a buffalo for food. 

5. Parting of the schooner trains; some went 
to Oregon, some to California. 

6. Going through the Rocky Mountains. 

7. Crossing the Salt Lake Desert. 

8. Arrival at Sutter’s Fort. 

9. The new homestead. 

10. Digging for gold. 


A SPRING PICTURE 


After a walk in the fields one spring morning, 
a kindergarten began the making of a picture 
which kept pace with the coming of spring. A 
small isolated blackboard about a yard wide was 
covered with blue tissue paper to represent the 
blue sky. At the base of the blue paper was 
placed fringed green paper to represent the 
green grass. The uncut part of the green paper 
was pasted securely to the blackboard just above 
the chalk tray, and the fringe was pasted loosely 
here and there against the blue, to look like 
blades of grass tossed by the wind. 

Flowers like those which the children had 
found were cut of colored paper and mounted as 
if growing in the green fleld. New flowers, 
when found and identified by the children, were 
added day by day. 

Birds such as those observed on the morning 
walk were cut and colored correctly and mounted 
against the sky, or, as in the case of the meadow 
lark, placed in the grasses of the field. Other 
birds were added day by day as they made theif 
appearance. 
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Butterflies and bees, as they were observed, 


were cut and colored, and mounted on the flowers 
or on the blue paper. 


TRAFFIC RULES 


The children were sent to the dressing room 
for their wraps. They went in no regular order, 
yet they went in an orderly way. In the doorway, 
however, a slight confusion arose. 

“You wouldn’t have that congestion,” 
teacher remarked quietly, “if you would remem- 
ber a certain traffic ruie. What is it?” 

“Keep to the right,” was the answer, 
confusion vanished. 

Such discipline is more adequate than making 
the children observe formal lines in passing, and 
it is more normal and beneficial. They will have 
to take care of themselves on the world’s thor- 
oughfares. There is no better time to teach 
them practical traffic rules. than now. 


the 


and the 


A VOCABULARY REVIEW 


The children of a 1B grade were having a most 
interesting time, and did not know that they 
were being drilled. To review the vocabulary of 
“The Cat and the Mouse,” they first were passed 
printed slips which read, “The cat said this:” 
“The baker said this:” “The butcher said this:” 
“The mouse said this:” 

Each child upon reading his slip, placed it on 
a low work table, face upward. They were then 
given other slips, which read as follows: “I have 
meat in my store.” “One day I lost my tail.” 
“I gave the cat some bread.” “The cat asked me 
for some hay.” After reading his slip silently, 
each child was asked to prove that he had read it 
correctly by placing it beside the proper one on 
the table. 


AN INTERESTING CHART LESSON 


A chart lesson, given plainly for review and 
drill on words and phrases, held the children’s 
interest because of its variety and opportunity 
for activity. The text, under an attractive illus- 
tration, was: 

- Little Tom Tucker 
Sings for his supper. 
What shall he eat? 
White bread and butter. 

One child was asked to read the entire rhyme 
as soon as the class was called. “Find the line 
that gives the boy’s names” the teacher said. A 
child responded, reading the line. “Find the line 
that asks a question.” “Find the line that an- 
swers that question.” “Find the line that tells 
what he did.”, To these directions the child 
called on responded by reading the line pointed 
out. (The child’s attention was being directed 
to the thought, not the words, in the rhyme.) 

The teacher showed some flash cards, each one 
of which contained a word or group of words to 
be found in the poem; as, shall he eat; little 
Tom; white; bread and butter; Tom Tucker; 
for his supper. As she held up a flash card a 
child, recognizing what it contained, took the 
flash card, placed it under the identical words on 
the chart, and told what it said. 

For a last bit of review the game of “Froggie 
in the Pond” was played. The children crouched 
on the floor in the corner. . The teacher showed a 
flash card. The child first able to call the words 
on it jumped out of the pond. This was valu- 
able review, since after the quickest ones had 


read cards, the slower ones still had their 
chance, 


A VEGETABLE POSTER 


An interesting poster made of cuttings from 
vegetable catalogues or magazine advertise- 
ments showed all the vegetables running to jump 
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into the soup pot. The vegetables which needed 
to get there first, because they required the long- 
est cooking, were leading in the race, while the 
others followed in proper. order. 


A CHICKEN PROJECT 


A number of children sat at large easels paint- 
ing on large sheets of drawing paper pictures 
that told interesting facts which they had 
learned in their study of chickens. One picture 
showed a rooster perched on a coop ready to 
crow; another, a rooster calling to the hens to 
share a tidbit; another, a hen cackling to an- 
nounce that she had laid an egg; another, a hen 
feeding her chickens. 

These children had written to poultry men for 
information about the poultry business, and were 
about to begin the building of a chicken ranch 
based on the information they had received. 
There were to be chicken houses, coops, incu- 
bators, and yards. The subject of the morning’s 
reading lesson was “How a Chicken Takes a 
Bath.” 

A PIRATE Book 


The boys made a pirate book as a reaction 


from fairy stories, and it was interesting to the. 


girls as well. They called it “The Treasure 
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Chest,” and it was dedicated “to all those who 
love adventure.” 

The book consisted of original drawings, paint- 
ings, and cuttings of pirates, of magazine and 
book illustrations of pirates, and of stories, de- 
scriptions, and poems about pirates. All work 
was carefully mounted, and there was a touch of 
black on everything. The book was artistic, in- 
teresting, and exceedingly well done. 

“The results were good,” the principal stated, 
“because of the motivation back of the activity.” 


A GINGHAM DOG AND A CALICO CAT 


The dog was made of green and white ging- 
ham, and the cat of bright futurist calico with 
much orange in it. There were cylinders, stuffed 
with cotton, for the body and for each of the 
legs. The dog was long, tall, and slim; the cat 
was short and fat. The heads were roughly tri- 
angular in shape with shoe-button eyes and em- 
broidered eyebrows and whiskers. The dog’s 
ears were of black oilcloth, as were its feet; 
while the cat’s ears and paws were bright 
orange. 

The children had stuffed their animals very 


evenly, and had sewed them with careful stitches 
that held. 
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Inexpensive Mediums for Handwork 
By Garrah M. Packer 


Norma! Training Critic Teacher, Clinton, lowa 


THE question of profitable handwork in the 
schools is a perplexing problem with each 
teacher and especially so with the rural teacher. 
The handwork should be varied, and the material 
must be inexpensive. Utilizing a variety of ma- 
terial at hand, my pupils make many beautiful 
articles. 

Weaving has a great appeal for children, but 
the commercial materials needed in the work, 
such as raffia, are expensive. I use a number of 
substitutes for raffia, among which are corn 
husks. I gather the husks in the fall and dry 
them so that they will not mold. With a good 
commercial dye, I dye some of the best ones. 
From the colored and natural husks my pupils 
make beautiful baskets, mats, and various other 
things. In order that they may be pliable, the 
corn husks, like raffia, must be soaked a short 
time in warm water before being used. 

Another inexpensive weaving material is wall 
paper. Samples or pieces left from papering 
may be used. The designs and colors are in- 
exhaustible and very effective. 

The leaves of iris, both cultivated and wild, 
are splendid for weaving into mats. Iris leaves 
have to be gathered in the summer while they 
are yet green, and they must be carefully dried. 
They retain to a great degree their natural 


color. Before using them, they must be soaked - 


a few minutes in warm water. 


Horsetail and rose hips are interesting mate- 


rial for handwork. They must be gathered in 


the summer and carefully dried, and they should’. 


be soaked before using The horsetail changes 
to a paler shade when dried. Rose hips are 
strung on the horsetail to form a_ string~ cf 
“beads.” ‘ 

If wheat straws are obtained at the proper 
time, that is, before they become too brittle and 
while the wheat kernels are yet a little soft, they 
make splendid handwork material. They may be 
cut in desired lengths and used in combination 
with horsetail and rose hips. 

Children like to model in clay, but many 
schools cannot supply the necessary material. I 
have found that in a great many communities 
clay can be obtained simply by digging it out. 
The children enjoy doing this. ,Clay was ob- 
tained in our own community within a few 
blocks of our school. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing two kinds, the white and the dark, and the 
combination of the two is very effective. 

Part of the clay articles that my pupils have 
made have been colored, some of them with water 
colors and others with oil paints. If time and 
opportunity permit, these articles may be fired, 
making them more substantial. 

The firing may be done at school. Dig a pit 
two or three feet deep, according to the number 
and size of the articles to be fired. Build a fire 
in the pit, letting it burn until there is a thick 
bed of hot coals. Obtain a large iron kettle, and 
carefully place the articles inside of it, covering 
the kettle with an iron lid. Rake the coals out, 
with the exception of a few on the bottom, and set 
the kettle in the pit on top of the coals. Put the 
coals that were raked out around the kettle, com- 
pletely covering it. Add fuel continuously for 
many hours, keeping the coals red hot. It will 
take all day to do the firing, but if plenty of fuel 
is at hand, it will not be much of a task to keep 
the fire at a proper temperature. 

Handwork utilizing horsetail, rose hips, and 
wheat straws may be used in correlation with 
arithmetic, while all of the articles made may be 
used in correlation with art as well as other 
subjects. 
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SILENT-READING CRAYON LESSON 
By> MAE FOSTER JAY 


Suggestions: Carbon or hectographed copies of this picture may be given to the 
children to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The reading material below 
the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent-reading lesson, or 
the children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
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A SAFE FEELING 


“Mother’s Day!” cried John. “How I wish I could 
buy some of these flowers!” 

“Where is the money you made selling papers, 
John?” asked Jane. “T spent it,” said John. 
Jane was sorry for John, but she would be ashamed 

if she had spent all her money. 
She had put half of it in the bank. 
Now she would go and get some of her money and 
buy red roses for her mother. 
What a safe feeling money in the bank gave her! 
A wise person never spends all that he has. 
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May Phonic Lessons 
By Maude M. Grant 
BroaD A 


The crow in the cornfield 
Says “Caw, caw, caw.” 

He’s a very bold robber; 
He fears no law. 


He fears not the scarecrow, 
And really he ought, 

For some day this robber 
Will surely be caught. 


Print aw several times on a piece of paper. 
From a newspaper or a magazine cut the letters 
c, fi, h,j,l,p, 7, 8. (These letters are to be writ- 
ten on the blackboard by the teacher.) Paste 
these cut-out letters in front of the aw syllables 
and see what words you have. Do you know the 
meaning of each word? 

Draw a picture of a large tree and on the tree 
write the broad a (sounded as in the word all) 
with its equivalent sounds, aw and au. 

The teacher will write the following words on 
the blackboard and let the children underline the 
aw sound in each one: law, clause, claw, cause, 
aught, naughty, yawn, call, Paul, haughty, straw, 
taught, awning, draw, dawn, crawl, small, tall, 
fall, wall. Make five sentences using one of the 
foregoing words in each sentence. 

Flash cards on which the broad a and its 
equivalent sounds are printed should be exposed 
for a moment to each child, who will quickly give 
a word containing that sound. 


OI AND OY 
A ship, a ship, ahoy, ahoy! 
A sailor man, a sailor boy; 
Some oysters taken from the sea, 
And served with salt to you and me! 

In what words in the rhyme do we find the oy 
sound? (Ahoy, boy, oyster.) These diphthongs 
(a union of two vowels) may also be printed on 
flash cards. 

Write as many words as you can that rhyme 
with oil: boil, coil, roil, soil, toil. 

In these words (written by the teacher on 
cards or on the blackboard) underline oi and oy: 
toy, joy, coin, joyful, loin, boyish, groin, noise, 
poise, enjoy. 

The teacher will write this story on the black- 
board or on a large piece of paper or oak tag, 
and let the children underline all the oi and oy 
diphthongs. 


WING Foy 


Wing Foy was a Chinese boy. He had yellow 
skin, slanting black eyes, and a black pigtail 
coiled around his head. He did not have much 
time to play, for nearly all day he toiled in the 
rice fields. For lunch he ate a piece of hard bread 
dipped in fish oil and a piece of dried fish. One 
day his father made him a toy. It was a big 
blue kite. Wing Foy was very happy. He took 
his kite and joyfully ran away to fly it. A rough 
noisy boy named Long Loy rushed up to him, 
uncoiled the kite string from Wing Foy’s hand, 
took the kite, and ran away with it. Poor Wing 
Foy went home feeling very sad. 


Book Reports 
By Edith F. Conner 


ACH month during the past term I required 

of every pupil in my third and fourth grades 
one book for supplementary reading. We de- 
voted the last Friday afternoon of each month to 
book report discussion. Some of the children 
read aloud excerpts from their book or told the 
Story to the class. Often several children had 
chosen the same book and contributed different 
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ideas about it, thus giving some variety to the 
reports. 

After this oral work, each child wrote a short 
original report on his book. Some of the topics 
were: “The Funniest Part of the Story,” “The 
Character I Liked Best,” “A Part of the Story 
We Could Play,” “A Scene of the Story,” “A 
Part We Could Illustrate,” ““A General Summary 
of the Story.” 

The papers were very interesting and corre- 
lated reading, language, and spelling. Each child 
bound his papers together in booklet form, with 
a cover on which was a magazine picture of chil- 
dren reading. 


A Health Project 
By Frances Knofler 


I HATE your Fairy Health with her beautiful 

face. My face is ugly. Each day more chil- 
dren leave me and hasten to build her House of 
Health.” This statement, made by Witch Igno- 
rance in the play, “The Little Vegetable Men,” 
which we were going to give during Health 
Week, was followed by a question from one of 
the players, “What is the Fairy’s House of 
Health?” 

Various ideas were expressed, but the one that 
seemed best was that perhaps it was a house 
made entirely of foods that had health values. 
“May we try to make one,’”’ was asked immedi- 
ately, “and if it is a success, may we have it on 
exhibition in the auditorium at the time of our 
play?” 

The house was cut from heavy cardboard, with 
openings for doors and windows. Curtains of 
fine mesh bobbinet were placed at all of the win- 
dows. The house was set on the table, which was 
covered with a green mat. The children were 
now ready to select their materials for covering 
the building. 

After a lively discussion, it was decided that 
the house would be stuccoed with rolled oats; the 
windows and doors outlined with raisins; the 
foundation covered with dried peaches; the roof 
covered with dried apricots; the chimney made 
of red kidney beans; the walks, of navy beans 
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outlined with dried green peas; and the bank of 
the lake, of rice. Two tiny bottles of milk, a 
small basket of potatoes, one of oranges, and one 
of plums were placed on the back porch. Several 
tops of catsup bottles, covered with green crepe 
paper, were filled with moist sand, and slips of 
different plants were stuck into them to form 
shrubbery to be placed around the lake. A twig 
of a tree, with red haws tied on it, was put into 
the top of a catsup bottle, and placed in the side 
yard. It represented an apple tree. The house 
is shown in the photograph given below. 

That the project was a success seemed evident 
throughout the entire time spent on it, for in 
order to teach health effectively one must capture 
the interest and imagination of the child and 
help him to express his new enthusiasm origi- 
nally and creatively. To interest the child in the 
significance of his weight and the value of good 
foods and balanced diet are some of the ways of 
creating in him a health conscience and a willing- 
ness to obey the laws of health. The health les- 
sons learned in this project will linger in the 
minds of the children long after the picture of 
the Health House has passed away. The con- 
struction of the Health House was correlated as 
follows: 

Hygiene— 

Value of a balanced diet. 

Dieting for overweight children. 

Foods for undernourished children. 

Foods for underweight children. 

Fuel values of foods. 

Quantity of food needed depends on sex, age, 
occupation, and climate. 

Music— 
A health song, sung to the tune of “Row, Row, 
Row Your Boat”: 
Eat, eat, eat good food; 
Eat it every ‘day. 
Balanced, balanced, balanced, 
That’s the only way. 


Chew, chew, chew your food; 
Chew it well each day. 
Thoroughly, thoroughly, thoroughly, 
That’s the only way. 





Our Health House 
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Drink, drink, drink whole milk; 
Drink it every day. 
Merrily, merrily, merrily, 
That’s the only way. 
Arithmetic- 

Problems involving the value of food used in 
the Health House were made and solved. Ex- 
amples: 

Mrs. Taylor prepared breakfast for 4 people. 
She used 2 cups of oatmeal, 24 dried peaches, and 
4 cups of medium cream. Oatmeal contains 400 
calories per cup, peaches 100 calories for six, and 
cream 400 calories per cup. How many calories 
will each person receive if the food is evenly 
divided among them? 

Mrs. Jones served a luncheon of ' potato, ' 
cup peas, 1 tablespoon beans, and 4 dried apri- 
cots per person. The number of calories in each 
item was given, and the children were asked the 
following questions: (a) How many calories 
did each person have? (b) What percentage of 
the entire calories in a serving was each item? 

Practical measurement problems regarding the 
construction of the house were also made and 
solved. 

Reading— 

An encyclopedia was consulted for information 
on the following: foods, calories, vitamines, pro- 
teins, apricots, peaches, raisins, apples, oranges, 
rice, beans, potatoes, milk, and diet. 

Poem—Bryant’s “Planting of the Apple Tree.” 

Reading, interpretation, and dramatization of 


Primary Plans and Activities 


the play, “The Little Vegetable Men,” by Eleanor 
Griffith. 
Spelling— 

New words acquired: calories, vitamines, pro- 
teins, nutrients, preventive, nutritive, adequate, 
analysis, soluble, evaporation. 

Language— 

Oral and written themes on calories; vita- 
mines; proteins; mixed and balanced diets; diet- 
ing; building and fuel foods; the growing and 
drying processes of peaches, apricots, and grapes; 
the growing and preparation for market of rice, 
beans, peas, and potatoes; and dairying. 
Penmanship- 

The writing of themes and arithmetic prob- 
lems. 

Geography-- 

Study of countries in which apples, peaches, 
grapes, apricots, oats, rice, and beans are native. 
Comparison of these countries in temperature, 
moisture, and soil, with sections of the United 
States where these products are grown. 
History— 

Learning when various fruits and vegetables 
were first grown, and when the cultivation of 
others was begun. 

Art- 

Health posters were made to decorate the audi- 
torium at the time the play was given. Vege- 
table costumes were designed for the play. 
Graphs were made to represent the value of vari- 
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ous food contents in all edible materials used jp 
our Health House. 


Developing the “I Can” Attitude 
By Katharine F. Fobes 


OME children seem to have naturally a firm 

belief in their ability to accomplish whatever 
they undertake, while in others a belief in their 
powers of accomplishment must be aroused and 
developed. Children who say and think “I can’t” 
can learn to change their words and thought to 
“TI can.” For this training I have used the fol. 
lowing method, with excellent results, in my 
schoolroom. 

First and always I, myself, believe in the in. 
nate ability of the children, and mentally I see 
them doing their work well. Each morning | 
write in a conspicuous place on the blackboard, 
in large, bright letters, the words, “I can.” They 
are left on the blackboard so that the children 
may see them throughout the day. Quietly and 
naturally I tell the children that they can learn 
their lessons and perform each task. Then | 
praise their efforts, assuring them that they can 
continually do better. 

Whenever a child says, “I can’t,” we correct 
the mistake by saying, “I can.” Very soon the 
children grasp the “I can” thought and con- 
sciously make it their own. They quickly develop 
from diffident, backward children into confident, 
normal ones, who accomplish their tasks happily 
and well. 








A SAFETY-FIRST POSTER 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this design for the blackboard to be used with a calendar for the month. 


















KEEP A\AY FROM WaAsoNs, 
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Vocabulary Building In Grammar 
Grades 


By Marion E. Fitzgerald 


HE teaching of English resolves itself into 

four distinct problems; providing a topic; 
providing the urgent necessity for talking about 
it; providing a mastery of mechanical detail in 
order that the child’s style shall not be hampered 
or cramped by too conscious attention to these 
matters; and building an exact, expressive, and 
pleasing vocabulary of which the child has a 
ready command. This last problem is indeed a 
real one, and one which of late is receiving more 
attention than formerly. (If you do not believe 
it, look through your composition textbooks and 
note the number of exercises with this aim in 
view.) It is, indeed, an effort which deserves a 
special place in every program. 

Psychologists have learned that there is a very 
close correlation between size and kind of 
vocabulary and ability to think. There is on the 
market at the present time an Intelligence Test 
which claims to measure the native intelligence 
by means of a vocabulary test. Wide and clear 
thinking requires a wide vocabulary. A wide 
vocabulary permits fuller expression of ideas and 
nice verbal distinctions, which, in turn, aid in 
the exact expression of meaning. 

Investigators have discovered many interest- 
ing facts about vocabularies. In the first place, a 
person has at least three distinct vocabularies, 
varying in size as follows: Largest, reading; sec- 
ongeSpeaking; smallest, writing. Shakespeare 
sed fifteen thousand words. The King James 
Version of the Bible has a total of only six thou- 
sand different words, yet it is agreed that it con- 
tains many of the finest examples of beautiful 
English writing in existence. A certain very 
learned astronomer found that as nearly as he 
could ascertain, he had at his command 30,000 
words. There are actually about 100,000 words 
in really live active use. A writing vocabulary 
of 4,500 words is a very exceptional one for a 
child graduating from the grammar school. The 
average is a little over 2,000. We as teachers 
fail in our duty if we do not disclose to our pu- 
pils the richness of their language. 

Postpone the written composition until the 
class are so full of the subject that they feel they 
must talk about it. Unless such an attitude can 
be developed, the fault is either in the subject 
chosen or the teacher. No teacher has a right to 
ask the children to write until she has developed 
the desire for writing to this point. Such a 
method will be found to repay the extra effort 
with greater fluency, greater expressiveness, 
and a great reduction in technical errors. 
Granted that the teacher has taken advantage 
of these principles, are there any other means 
of enlarging the stock of words? 

One of the first steps in acquiring a greater 
vocabulary is the inculcation of an appreciation 
of words along with a sense of word values. 
Therefore, the teacher must know how to do this 
48 well as know about the practical devices and 
actual exercises for increased vocabulary. 


There are many indirect ways which I believe 
every teacher uses to increase the word funds 
of her pupils. Calling attention to new words 
used in a recitation, commendation for an effort 
on the part of other pupils to use these words 
are of course valuable. These indirect methods, 
however, are not sufficient to build an adequate 
vocabulary. To supplement them there are 
various exercises and drills which are of value 
in this work. 


IMPORTANCE OF READING IN VOCABULARY 
BUILDING 


Mahoney in “Standards in English” makes 
the following statement: “Occasional talks on 
the value of expressive words, illustrated by and 
reinforced by the reading of selections from 
writers who are acknowledged masters of the 
art of diction, will do much to arouse a desire 
in the pupils to use a livelier verb here or a 
more expressive adjective there in their written 
paragraphs. As the pupil listens to something 
finely said by a master he catches here and there 
the choice word and the happy phrase! 
Language is caught, not taught.” This applies 
especially to the work of vocabulary building. 

The pupil.who is an extensive reader, and who, 
in addition, hears the Bible frequently read at 
home can easily be chosen from his classmates 
by the superior quality of his composition work. 
This certainly must be an example of language 
which is “caught and not taught.” Therefore, 
let us have greater” familiarity with great 
literature! 

Lewis’ Manual of Composition contains a 
chapter which will provide material for many a 
talk about words. Many textbooks contain one 
or more terse paragraphs on the subject. 


MEMORIZATION OF CHOICE SELECTIONS 


The catching of “the choice word and the 
happy phrase” from the written word of great 
authors is, or should be, the result of properly 
taught memory work and literature studies. 
The scope of the memory work should be greatly 
expanded in comparison to what is now being 
done. For one thing, too much time is spent on 
interpretation. A real masterpiece, if heard 
often enough, will carry its own message. Why 
should a poem bring the same message to all? 
One virtue of great literature is that it is 
universal and has a message for all according to 
their present need, experience, and age. Beauty 
of expression, rhythm, and picturesque language 
can be felt by all. Here is an example of a 
method tried in a rural school with success. 
There is nothing to prevent its being done 
anywhere. Prepare for each child in the class a 
mounted copy of the memory selection. On the 
reverse side of the card type a short account. of 
the author, circumstances surrounding’ the 
writing or history of the poem, thought 
questions and: suggestions for study and 
memorization. Suggested motives for learning 
the selections are: 

1. Rivalry—(who can 

first ?) 


learn his selection 


2. Classroom entertainment, 
cises, and so forth. 

3. Visiting other classes on an entertainment 
tour. 

4. Assembly exercises. 


Provision should be made for each pupil to 
recite frequently before the class. The class, by 
listening to these recitations, will absorb the 
choice phrasing, vocabulary, and messages of 
these selections almost unconsciously—certainly 
without any painful effort—and in many cases 
will be found to have actually memorized entire 
stanzas. This method provides a suitable occu- 
pation for the usually unoccupied moments while 
waiting for the bell, passing and collecting pa- 
pers, and so forth. 

Each pupil should in addition learn at least 
twenty proverbs—the boiled-down wit and 
wisdom of the ages. A suitable exercise for this 
work is modeled after the old-time spelling 
match. The teacher provides each pupil with a 
collection of proverbs to which he should be 
encouraged to add. After having allowed the 
pupils to study these for a given period of time, 
divide the class into two parts. Number one in 
section one repeats a proverb. Number one in 
section two does likewise. Any person who fails 
to remember a proverb causes his side to lose one 
of its members, who must then work for the 
other side. At the end of a certain period the 
side having the greatest number of players 
wins, after which persons failing may be 
required to sit. The last player left standing 
is adjudged the grand winner. There must be 
4 limit to the number of repetitions allowed. 


opening exer- 


MAKING THE SPELLING LESSON A WorD STUDY 
PERIOD 


The spelling period should be more properly 
called the “word study period.” Merely learning 
the order of the letters in a word or in a list of 
unrelated words has been relegated to the dis- 
card in modern teaching. Children should of 
course be instructed in the use of the dictionary 
and encouraged to use it; but this is something 
which can be made very hateful to the pupils 
and is often the cause of much wasted time. It 
is of course the ideal situation when the pupil 
will turn to the dictionary for every word which 
he wants to know. However, school hours are 
too short and there is too much to be done to 
compel the children to hunt laboriously through 
a dictionary for a word, finally to discover an 
unintelligible definition. The teacher spends 
more time explaining the definition than she 
would have spent had she given a clear, short 
definition for the word in the beginning. 

Three suggestions for making the spelling 
lesson a word study period, follow: 

1. Make the spelling list center around a given 
topic: as the furnishings of the kitchen, flowers 
of spring, the perennial garden, parts of the 
body, visit to the farm or factory. Pupils can 
suggest such lists which will usually be found 
to contain many of the words included in the 
course of study. 


2. Provide a sentence or short quotation. 
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Discover the meaning from context. If it is not 
quickly acquired, make other illustrations on the 
spur of the moment, and encourage the pupils 
to do likewise. For instance: 

In rural communities where the buildings are 
low the danger from fire is greatly diminished. 
In large cities a fire is a most thrilling sight. 
There anyone attracted by mere curiosity is 
often apt to neglect even his business in order to 
watch the scene. 

By this kind of exercise, words are actually 
used many times, the learning is pleasant, and 
much useful information can be disseminated. 
In the above exercise are fifteen words frequently 
misspelled. They appear in an interesting con- 
text from which the meaning can be easily 
deduced. The time and effort thus saved is ex- 
pended in spontaneous composition of original 
sentences, after which the pupils can be tested 
upon the mastery of the words by dictation of 
the original paragraph. 

3. A third exercise is one which any teacher 
can duplicate with words chosen from her spell- 
ing lists. 

Direction: Write one sentence containing 
all of the following words—beginning, women, 
business, useful, already, different, changing, 
coming, government, steadily. 

The sentence must be one that makes sense. 
The effort to do this calls for much ingenuity on 
the part of the pupils and the use of the words 
in several sentences before a really satisfactory 
combination can be produced. The children like 
this exercise and much rivalry will be aroused. 

Paucity of words is commonly felt in the use 
of modifiers, verbs, connectives, and figurative 
language. Exercises should therefore be pro- 
vided to overcome this deficiency. In addition to 
this a few exercises to overcome noun deficiency 
will not be amiss. A new noun means a new 
idea, a new idea usually demands expression, and 
every new idea is valuable in relieving the dull- 
ness so common in most elementary work. 


VOCABULARY STUDY CORRELATED WITH COMPOSI- 
TION WORK 


Vocabulary study must be simplified, classified, 
and correlated with composition work. All new 
words must have immediate association either 
in a story or some topic or discussion. We must 
not leave to chance the fixation of the words we 
have taught. 

Composition about fires, accidents, people, 
scenes, weather, and so forth, should be pre- 
ceded by vocabulary lessons pertinent to the 


topic. Exercises of this kind follow. 
I. Take, for example, the topic “Wintry 
Weather.” Various subjects derived from this 


general topic are: The First Snowstorm, A 
Skating Party, Caught in a Blizzard, Going to 
School in Winter, Winter Sports, Why I Like 
Winter, and many others. Read several short 
masterly descriptions to the pupils—First Snow- 
fall by Lowell; description from Snowbound by 
Whittier; description from Story of A Bad Boy 
by Aldrich; description from Vision of Sir 
Launfal by Lowell. Make a list of parts of 
speech pertaining to wintry weather. 


Nouns Verbs) Adjectives Adverbs 
snow slides icy silently 

sleet climbed frosty heavily 

ice plodded chilly uncomfortably 
icicle plowed keen delicately 
sleigh froze clear 

shovel heap slippery 

drifts shine frozen 

ermine sparkle feathery 

fretwork 


Having accumulated a list similar to the above 
from the oral work and from the reading, assign 
a topic or topics for written effort. Commend 
freely the pupils-who make especial effort to use 
the suggested word. Other suggestions—A 
Fire, Brook in Summer, Trees in Spring. 

II. Another topic which is full of interest is 
an attempt to portray a distinct impression in 
the description of a person. Study model 
descriptions from Rip Van Winkle, Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, Story of A Bad Boy, and others. 

Classify vocabulary according to the follow- 
ing scheme: 

Eyes—fiashing, sparkling, 

frank, cunning. 

Hair—curly, wavy, straight, auburn, chest- 
nut, raven, sparse. 

Face—rosy, smiling, round, long, angular, 
sharp, pinched, shining, clear, swarthy, 
ruddy, blemished, grim, ghastly. 

Smile—cheerful, ingratiating, sneering, frank, 

intriguing. 

Continue in a similar fashion with teeth, lips, 
ears, arms, legs, voice, character, clothes. 


III. The verb vocabulary may be expanded by 


soulful, dreamy, 


dramatization. Example: He walked across 
the stage. 
Dramatize: shambled, limped, scurried, 


ambled, stalked. 

He wrote (scribbled, penned, scrawled) a note. 

He looked (ogled. stared, glanced, glared) in 
my direction. 

IV. Topic: A Ride on Horseback 

Read Paul Revere’s Ride, How They Brought 
the Good News From Ghent to Aix, Mazeppa’s 
Ride, Ride of John Gilpin, The Highwayman. 
Make note of suitable words on the blackboard. 
Pupils using greatest number of words get 
special mark. 

V. Drill in substituting more elegant and ap- 
propriate words for such common trouble-makers 
and cheap adjectives, as wonderful, great, awful. 
nice, beautiful, good, fine. 

1. Lesson on the use of fine. 

We had a fine time. (enjoyable, pleasant, 
jolly, gay, happy) 

We bought a fine piano. 
beautiful, artistic) 

He is a fine speaker. 
teresting, entertaining) 

That is a fine book. (interesting, readable. 
instructive, absorbing, novel, amusing) 

2. Sentences for similar lesson on beautiful: 
The weather is beautiful. Your new dress is 
beautiful. That poem is beautiful. What a 
beautiful view from your window. She wrote 
me a beautiful letter. 

A generous supply of adjectives will do much 
to relieve a poverty-stricken vocabulary. A drill 
aiming to teach adjectives may have all the 
characteristics of a game. 

Directions: Choose with care four or five 
adjectives that describe an object you have in 
mind. Tell adjectives—nothing more. If this 
class can name your object without difficulty 
you are successful. Examples: 

a. thin, liquid, bottled, useful, black 

b. flat, smooth, colorless, transparent, brittle 

c. liquid, brown, fragrant, steaming, sweet, 


(valuable, expensive, 


(eloquent, forceful, in- 


nourishing 
Suggestions: wood, paper, blotter, orange, 
piano. 
Here are two interesting drills for nouns: 
1. Make a list of twenty-five vocations. Tell 
one thing about each. 
2. Make a list of twenty-five objects. Explain 


briefly what one of the objects you have named 
is. Two principal questions that will be kept 


in mind by your classmates are: Was the ex. 
planation satisfactory? Were important items 
omitted? Was explanation in good English? 
Think of one vivid adjective to describe each 


word. 
The Game of Opposites 


This is a good adjective game. Divide the 
class into two groups. Player No. 1 uses a word 
in a sentence. Player No. 2 must substitute , 
word of opposite meaning. For example: 

1. It was a calm night. 

2. It was a stormy night. 

List for the blackboard,—sorrowful, rapid 
weak, duly, empty, open, rough, energetic, nar. 
row, harsh, near, cowardly, selfish, straight, 
wide, unhealthy, soothing, talkative. 

Other suggestions for vocabulary development 
are: blank filling, word building, short and long 
words, connectives, verbal distinctions, misused 
words, variation method. 

A list of connectives other than and, but, go, 
should be put on a chart and kept constantly be 
fore the class, who should be encouraged ani 
even required to use them. 


The Twelve Per Cent Method 
By David W. Kassens 


HE following method of computing interest 

may be used for any principal, at any rate, 
and for any time. In a large number of cases 
there is a considerable saving of labor over the 
usual methods. When applied to the very 
simplest problem, it requires only two extn 
numbers. Therefore, if one knew only this rule, 
he could find any required interest with few 
figures. 

Rule—By inspection, write the interest on 
$1.00 at 12 per cent for the given time. Multiply 
by the number of the dollars in the principal 
and by the ratio of the required rate to 12. 

Example—$3600, at 10 percent, for 1 yr.,! 
mos., 9 days. $.153 x 3600 «K !%2—$459.00. 

Explanation—1 yr., 3 mos., 9 days=15.3 mos, 
The interest on $1.00 at 12 per cent for 153 
mos.—15.3 cents; for it is a cent per month. It 
will be noted that there are as many cents a 
there are months and as many tenths of a cent 
as the number of days divided by 3. 

The efficiency of this method is largely due to 
the fact that the number 12 is divisible by 2, 3, 
4, 6, and 12. It can therefore, in most cases, 
cancelled or partially cancelled. 

Observe the application of the rule in the fo- 
lowing variety of problems. 


1. $2400, at 12 per cent, for 2 yrs., 1 mo., 2 

days. $.254 x 2400—$609.60 

2. $300, at 8 per cent, for 2 yrs., 10 mos., lé 

days. $345 % x 300 K “%2—=(by cancelle 
tion) $.345 4% & 100 K 2=$69.07 

3. $600, at 6 per cent, for 4 mos., 17 days 

$.045 % XX 600 xX “e—(by cancellation) 
$.45%4 & 300—$13.70 

4. $350, at 7 per cent, for 3 yrs. $.36 « 350 

Ye=(by cancellation) $.03 x 350 * 
7=$73.50 

In this example, compare the figures with 
those of the simple method that would naturally 
be used, thus: $350 « .07 x 3=$73.50. You 
will see that the extra figures used were .36 
12, which by cancellation, leaves the same nui 
bers that are in the simple operation, except thi! 
the decimal in one case is .03 and in the other #! 
is .07. 

Most short methods are applicable only 
particular kinds of problems. This method ma 
easily be applied to any problem. Get an 
arithmetic that has answers and try it on * 
variety of problems. 
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A Project-Play: Uncle Sam Visits South 
America 
By Meta Liles 


cas play was worked out by a geography 
class in connection with a project study of 
South America. In the course of the study facts 
concerning the exchange of imports and exports 
between the United States and South America 
were looked up and learned; and these formed 
the basis of the play. If desired, samples of 
wares may be shown during the dialogue and 
Spanish songs or other music may be introduced. 


Characters: Uncle Sam, Brazil, Argentina, 
Chili, Peru, Paraguay, Uruguay, Bolivia, Ven- 
ezuela, Colombia, Guiana, Ecuador. 

Place: Bahia, Brazil. 

Time: The present. 


(All countries on stage seated, except Uncle 
Sam. Uncle Sam costumed in tall hat of red, 
white, and blue and long coat—an ordinary 
straw hat—man’s with crown built up of card- 
board or many thicknesses of newspapers and 
covered with red, white and blue paper. Each 
country may carry its flag if preferred. Each 
country wears placard bearing name.) 

BRAZIL (rising)—Fellow-countrymen, I have 
called you together to-day for an express pur- 
pose. Our neighbor to the North sent me a wire- 
less that he would be here promptly at this hour 
on a shopping tour. I knew that each of you 
had surplus wares and also that you might ne- 
gotiate good bargains by a personal interview. 
Hark! I hear footsteps. It is Uncle Sam now. 
How well he wears his one hundred and fifty- 
three years! 

CHILI—Yes, no one would think that he is 
thirty-seven years older than you. At least he 
has been independent longer. (Brazil frowns at 
Chili.) 

BRAzIL—Why, how-dye-do, Uncle Sam! Glad 
to see you. Allow me to present your neighbors 
and my fellow South-Americans. (Brazil pre- 
sents each country, and each one rises and 
shakes hands.) 

UNCLE SAM (wiping perspiration)—Pretty 
hot down here, Brazil; pretty hot for January. 

Brazit—yYes, this is rather warm for our 
midsummer. 

UncLE SAM—Midsummer? Oh (hesitating 
and thinking), I am always forgetting that Old 
Sol swaps our seasons around. 

Ecuapor—How did you come, Uncle Sam? 

UNcLE SAM—I came in an airplane. 

GUIANA—Uncle Sam, that was a nice ditch you 
dug for us. 

UNCLE Sam—Yes, it put you on the highway, 
didn’t it? By the way, which Guiana are you, 
Dutch, French, or English? 

BoLtivia—Oh, he is English all right. Always 
on the lookout for John Bull’s interest. 

UNcLE SaM—Well, we must get down to busi- 
ness. I came to buy and to take orders. 

BRazIL—I am counting on selling you half of 
my coffee crop as usual. Your folks certainly do 
know good coffee. 

UNcLE Sam—Yes, in 1830 my people averaged 
three and one-half pounds a year; now they aver- 
“ge about fifteen pounds per inhabitant. My 
People surely do like coffee. Put me down for a 
g00d supply—half your crope 

Brazit—And rubber? I used to furnish all 
your rubber. 

UNcLE Sam—And it is not my fault that you 
don’t now. Rubber is our biggest import. I'll 
take your whole crop and then have to buy heav- 


ily from India and the Plantation States of the Ecuapor—And how about some Panama hats? 

“— hae ag r . UNCLE SAM—The very thing for summer. 
HILI—Uncle Sam, how about some nitrate of Ecvapor— 1213 , 

soda for your tobacco and cotton fields? I have and ae. ll come to Quito 


lenty, and you always give me a big order. 
am wd Sate—Fhask ou for coiaine me VENEZUELA (nudging Ecuador)—Be quiet, 
y g ’ Ecuador. Don’t get Uncle Sam fooling with our 


Chili. That is my main business here. I prom- ’ 
ised our farmers to get them good nitrate at equator. Look what he did for Panama: cut a 


pea ditch straight through her. It’s our equator. 
CHILI—And I want you to come to Valparaiso PERU—Uncle Sam, I always sell you quinine 

on the only transcontinental road in the conti- fF your sick folks. You used to buy quantities, 

nent. but your order has not been so large of late. 


UNCLE SAM—I shall be delighted. Crossing | UNCLE Sam—Peru, you had better try to get 
the continent doesn’t scare me in the least. In Other customers. I'll buy some of your quinine, 
the United States I have seven transcontinental but I am building up the health of my people so 


roads. I have to keep up *with my folks. that they do not need your quinine so much. 
COLOMBIA-—How about some cocoa for the la- ARGENTINA—And you always give me an order 
dies and children? for wool, Uncle Sam. 
UNCLE SAM—Yes, I promised to take them UNCLE SAM—I am cutting down that order 
something, and that is a happy thought. for wool, Argentina. My people will have to 
Brazit—And they will be pleased with dia- raise their own wool or go cold. 
monds. PARAGUAY AND URUGUAY—You will give us an 
UNCLE SAM—I’ll take a few diamonds. order for tea? 








MAY BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


HE wild rose makes an attractive calendar. In planning the calendar, first block in 

the location of the various blossoms. This done, connect them with a light line indi- 
cating the stems. Finally, add the leaf shapes. It is best to do this lightly so that 
any needed corrections may be easily made. 

Next, proceed to color the flowers. Make the petals a light pink in the high lights 
and a deep rose-pink in the darker parts. The stamens are deep yellow, the leaves a 
medium green, and the stems a brownish-green. 

The outlining border panel may be done in a light yellow-green. 
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UNCLE SAM-—Yes, yes, a small order. 

ARGENTINA—If you get lonesome for New 
York, I’d like to show you Buenos Aires, the 
New York of South America. 

Brazit—And you must see a coffee plantation 
and the largest coffee market in the world, my 
own Rio. 

UNCLE SAM—I have bought your wares; now 
1 want to sell you some things. 

Brazit—We all need agricultural implements. 
(Uncle Sam writes and repeats “agricultural im- 
plements.”’) 

BRAzIL—lI need coal to get my iron ore out of 
the ground- 

CoLOMBIA—We all need cotton goods. The 
canal has made even our northern sisters take 
more pride in their appearance and dress better, 

VENEZUELA—We all like wheat bread and can’t 
make wheat grow here. I have tried my best. 
Send quantities of flour. 

UNCLE SAM—It is too hot here for wheat. 
send quantities of flour. Anything else? 

BRAZIL (after a silence)—I guess not. Come 
out and let’s get some fruit—bananas and cocoa- 
nuts. We will look at some rubber and coffee 
trees, 

UNCLE SAM—I’ll come, but you haven’t any- 
thing down here that can beat the old Us, Sp A. 


rll 


History Projects 
By Eunice Doring 


UT, Father, wouldn’t you feel like a fool if 

you had to keep your toes on the same line 
and had to keep the same place in the reader 
that everybody else does?” argued a young indi- 
vidualist who had decided to leave school for all 
time, and the first grade in particular. 

The following list of history projects and 
suggestions was a gesture of apology which a 
teacher made to this same little insurgent when 
she met him again seven years later in grammar 
school. 

A list of the projects and suggestions was 
placed in the hands of all members of an eighth- 
grade history class at the beginning of the year. 
Upon the sucessful completion of certain 
required units of work based on _ textbooks, 
success being ascertained by objective tests, 
pupils were permitted to proceed with work on 
any project they chose; while those who failed 
in the mastery of a unit, retraced that work. 
The list of projects was planned to provide 
opportunity for creative ability and simple 
research, as well as to break up the pernicious 
lock-step system of all “keeping the same place 
in the reader.” Many of the projects, when 
completed, form reference material of permanent 
value to succeeding history classes. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WORKING OUT PROJECTS 


I. A Short Play (based on the days of your 
grandfather’s or father’s youth). 

1. Consult. older people and weave their 
anecdotes and details into the play. 

2. The old editions im the files of your local 
newspaper will give you valuable infor- 
mation about prices, local happenings, 
and national politics of the period. 

8. Bound volumes of old magazines, such as 
Harper’s and Scribners will yield photo- 
graphs, advertisements, and stories that 
may be helpful and suggestive. 

4. See “Our Times,” by Mark Sullivan, in 
the public library for valuable material 
on the 90’s. 

5. Two people may collaborate on this play. 

6. Prepare to give the play for assembly. 


II. An “Ask Me Another History Quiz Book” 
with a key of answers. 

1. See one of the many books of this type 
recently published. 

2. Divide your Quiz Book into sections of 
from twenty to fifty questions, each to 
cover a certain period of American 
history. 

. Give each section of the Quiz Book to 
some person or class and put the score 
made by each in the “published” edition. 
III. A Booklet: “Words That Have Made 

History.” 

1. Make a collection of famous quotations 
from American History and give the 
author of eachs 

IV. A Musical Program. 

1. Prepare a program that will be a review 
of American song and costume from the 
Revolution to 1929. 


~~ 


2. Consult Carl Sandburg’s “American 
Song Bag” and “Our Times” by Mark 
Sullivan. 


-* 
~~ 


Prepare the program for a Parent- 
Teachers’ meeting. Several people may 
work together on this project. 

V. A Booklet: “An American Hall of Fame.” 

1. Make a collection of pictures of famous 
historic figures. 

2. Explain beneath his picture the particu- 

lar eligibility of each person for the Hall 

of Fame. 
. A Perry Picture Catalogue will be useful. 
. See the page, “I Nominate for the Hall 
of Fame,” in “Vanity Fair” (magazine). 
VI. A Lincoln Collection. 

1. Collect pictures from magazines and 
picture catalogues. 

2. Make a collection of clippings from cur- 
rent or past February magazines. 

3. Much poetry has been written in tribute 
to Lincoln. Include those poems you 
like best in your collection. 

4. Collect Lincoln stories, letters, speeches, 

and quotations, of which there are a fund. 

. History Graphs. 

1. As you come across comparative figures, 
(conservation, production, population, 
growth, etc.), in your history textbooks, 
make graphs of various kinds to show 
these same things more clearly than 
figures do. - 

VIII. Book Reviews of Historical Novels and 

of Biographies. 

1. A list of books available in our library 
will be posted to assist you in the selec- 
tion of books to bring to class. 

2. Book reviews will be part of our English 
work. 

IX. “The Changing World.” 

1. This may be a booklet or a set of charts. 

2. Make ‘the following divisions: Costume, 
Industry, Pleasures, Travel, and Com- 
munication. 

3. Show by pictures, statements, and 
figures, the progressive changes in the 
United States from 1776 to 1929. 

4. Many Railroad companies and big cor- 
porations will furnish booklets and sta- 
tistics upon request. 

X. A Colonial Interior. 

1. Study photographs showing early colonial 


-* 
-- 


_— 


homes, 
2. Construct a fireplace, settles, betty 
lamps, etc., to make the interior as 


authentic as possible. 
3. Costume dolls to represent colonists. 
4. This may be a group project. 


-* 


. 


XI. “Historic America” Collection. 

1. Collect post cards and pictures of scene 
of historic interest to Americans. 

2. Explain the claim of each scene to hip. 
toric importance. 

3. Divide your collection into The East 
The West, Our State, etc., or any other 
division you find convenient. 


Notes from a Superintendent’s Bulletin 
By Roscoe Pulliam ? 
SOME PRACTICAL IDEAS ON GRADING 


A® the close of the year approaches we shouli 
govern our grading in such a way that 
pupils who should fail will unquestionably fail 
There is no excuse for a situation where a pupil 
is marked a failure for the year when his aver. 
age is just barely below passing. It is better to 
give a low grade now as a warning to pupil and 
parent and raise it later, than to give encourag. 
ing grades now and later decide that the pupil 
is unable to go on, and then give ridiculously 
low grades to get a failing average. 

In determining who shall fail and who shal 
pass remember the following basic principles: 

1. The pupil’s future welfare is the end ani 
aim of the school. The question of what will 
best for each particular pupil is the one that 
must be uppermost at promotion time. 

2. What the pupil can do in the reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, and language work is the 
basic criterion by which he is to be judged, 
This is best determined by objective tests, pref- 
erably standardized ones. As we approach the 
close of the year, the teacher should keep the 
grade objectives constantly in mind and hk 
checking up on some of them every day. 

3. Conduct has no business to be considered 
one way or another in determining whose name 
shall be on the promotion list. 

4. Attendance is a factor only as it influences 
the pupil’s ability to do what is expected of 
him. If he missed half the year due to illnes 
or the migratory habits of his parents, and can 
still read about as well as the average of hi 
class, he passes; if he cannot do the fundamental 
things, he fails, whether he has attended regu 
larly or irregularly, though irregular attendance 
should, in the nature of things, injure his work. 

5. A large number of failures does not either 
recommend or condemn a teacher. A class of 
pupils promoted all of whom are able to begil 
the work of the subsequent grade successfully, 
recommends the teacher. Every single pupil pre 
moted who cannot do the work condemns het. 
Other things being equal, the good teacher wil 
be able honestly to promote more people than tht 
poor one, but this is by no means always true. 


LANGUAGE IS CAUGHT, NoT TAUGHT 


The most important of all language teachitf 
goes on incidentally in connection with all th 
work of the school. In visiting certain cit! 
schools, I was impressed with the fine, straight 
forward, clear way in which pupils made thei 
oral recitations. This habit, I was told, 5 
consistently loped from the moment th 
pupil enters ool, and no exceptions to it at 
ever permitted. The result is that, in the 
schools of these-~cities, the lazy, half-finished 
incoherent pupil response is practically 
known. 

As a contrast to this, it must be admitted thi 
our pupils as a rule, make a very poor effort # 
oral recitation. Most of them begin with “Wella 
or “Whyah”, and then continue in a_haltin 
half-hearted way, propped up physically by the 

(Continued on page 84) 
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; Teachers’ Help-One.Another Club 











HIS department is open to all teachers for the ex- 

change of ideas and devices found helpful in school 
work. One dollar will be paid upon publication for each 
accepted article. This price includes ali publication 
rights. 

As contributions unacceptable to this department can- 
not be returned, they will be destroyed. 

Each article must conform to the following rules. 

1. The letter to the editor must be written on a sheet 
of paper separate from the article. 

2. The article must not exceed three hundred words. 

3. The article must be written on but one side of the 
paper—white, unruled, and 8% by 11 inches. 

4, Margins must be left on all sides of the paper: 
top margin, 2 inches; side and bottom margins, 1 inch. 

5. The article must be typewritten (double-spaced), or 
legibly written in black ink, with space between the 
lines, 

6. The article must have a title. 

7. The author’s name and address must be placed in 
the upper left-hand corner of the first page. The Chris- 
tian name and the surname must be given in full. A 
married woman must sign her own and not her husband’s 
name. 

8. The number of words must be written in the upper 
right-hand corner of the first page. 

Address all contributions for this department to 
Margaret S. Goodrich, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, 
New York. 


. The Good-Time Hour 
By Esther H. Harriss 


E HAVE in our grades what we term the 

“pleasure room,” or the “good-time hour.” 
All pupils who have completed their assignments 
for the week in an entirely satisfactory way, and 
have done one or two pieces of “extra” or “en- 
richment” work are invited to a special room the 
last hour on Friday of each week, where a pro- 
gram of varied activities is carried out. Differ- 
ent pupils of the school give dramatizations, 
musical numbers, or readings, and we frequently 
have moving pictures relating to the week’s 
assignments. 


Hot Dishes for Lunch 

By Bessie J. Wood 
FoR two years I had wanted to have some hot 
dish at noon for my district school pupils, but 
it had seemed impossible. A pamphlet on can- 
ing suggested an idea. Why not use a water- 
less cooker? The children purchased some tall 
half-pint cans at the five-and-ten-cent store. 
During the morning recess, they place the cooker, 
half filled with cold water, on top of the stove, 
pushing the sliding top to one side. The cans 
are set in the cooker, and only one clamp of each 
is fastened, as in steam or water-bath canning. 
The children keep cups or sauce dishes at school. 
Cocoa, soup, macaroni with tomatoes, and rice 

with gravy are favorite dishes. 


Art Appreciation 
By Gertrude Roberts 


()NE of the requirements in our course of 

study is to teach appreciation of pictures. 
Each month, my seventh- and eighth-graders 
await the new NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRI- 
MARY PLANS for a lesson about the picture on 
the cover, First, I cut out and mount the cover 
Picture. I then cut out the name of the picture 
and that of the artist and paste them in the left 
top corner on the back of the mounted picture. 
I tack this picture at eye-level, at a place iso- 
lated from all other pictures of any kind. There 
itremains for a day or two. The day of the les- 
son, we study the print minutely—the intensity 


of coloring, shadows, lines, thoughts and ideas 
conveyed, history, and so on. Each child ex- 
presses himself as he feels. Next, each child is 
given one of the miniature prints, which he 
pastes on booklet paper. He sketches a neat 
border around the picture. 

Our composition work is correlated when the 
following outline is used with the miniature pic- 
ture: 

Life of the artist. 
Description of the picture. 
Where the original now hangs. 
Why I like the picture. 

In another art period, the children make suit- 
able covers for the booklets. The large prints 
are saved to be used later as review work. 


A Citizenship Club 
By Lois Randle 


AVING held a class conference, my third 

grade decided that they would like to found 
a citizenship club. They worked out in class a 
code of ethics, which they called the constitution. 
Then they held an election and chose a president 
and a secretary, using regular parliamentary 
procedure. Of course, the secretary had to be 
helped with the minutes, but she was most ear- 
nest about it, and did the work very well. The 
president appointed a “clean-up” chairman, a 
courtesy chairman, and a safety chairman, each 
of whom chose two or three pupils to serve on 
his committee. The club met during the last 
hour on Friday afternoons, when the several 
committees made their reports. Motions were 
properly made, seconded, and voted on. In this 
way the class became truly self-governing, for 
they used the club as a clearing house for both 
classroom and playground difficulties. The 
project developed a sense of judgment in the 
children and they enjoyed the club immensely. 


A Third-Grade Newspaper 


By Christine Freeland Morris 


HE third-graders of my English class are 

publishing a monthly newspaper, called “The 
Candle.” It contains the following departments: 
editorial, schoolroom news, jokes, quotations, 
original poems, original stories. 

The paper is the size of a regular sheet of 
manuscript paper, folded, and is printed by 
means of a hectograph. The pupils do better 
work in English in order to be head of one of the 
departments. The parents also enjoy the paper 
because it is a means of showing them what 
their children are doing. 


A Drawing Device 
By Izetta Fae Buetow 


rok a variation in the regular drawing pro- 
cedure for primary grades, this plan is very 
helpful. The pupils choose a favorite story from 
their reader and divide it into four or six parts, 
according to its length. Then, from white draw- 
ing paper they make a booklet containing as 
many pages as there are parts in the story. 
‘There are extra pages for the front and back 
covers. A drawing is made on each page to illus- 
trate a part of the story. Under each picture a 
few words of explanation are printed. The name 
of the story is printed on the cover with colored 
pencil. 





Impromptu Programs 
By Helen L. Hostetter 

A SURPRISE, or impromptu, program is an 

excellent means of finishing a project, and 
is a splendid way of giving added significance to 
important days without extra work. It satisfies 
the pupils’ desire for something different; it also 
gives opportunity to review work in a pleasant 
manner. 

Our first impromptu program was given one 
Friday afternoon. While the children were out 
at play at afternoon recess, I wrote the program 
on the blackboard. When they were again assem- 
bled, I made the announcement, “I have a sur- 
prise program for you. You may have a few 
minutes to read it, review the work, or obtain 
any necessary material.” 

The program began with a favorite song. 
Then followed a recitation of a poem learned in 
tnglish class, a simple story dramatized by the 
lower grades, more familiar poems, and a story 
read by an especially good reader. 

Sometimes I make the announcement several 
days ahead that we will have an impromptu pro- 
gram on a certain day, and the children invite 
their parents and friends. 


Two Ways to Save Time 
By Vesta L. Tompkins 


IME in a rural school is too valuable: to be 

wasted. That is why I put an end to two oft- 
repeated questions: “May I borrow an eraser?” 
and “May I sharpen my pencil?” 

If every child were required to own an eraser, 
it would mean five cents to each one. As it is, I 
have solved the riddle of how to have one always 
at hand with minimum cost and no trouble for 
anyone. I bought a large red rubber eraser, 
bored a hole through the center, and tied a long 
string to it. It now hangs near the blackboard, 
ready for use. When a child needs to use it, he 
steps quietly to the eraser, uses it, and goes back 
to his place at his desk. This has done away 
with much needless erasing and careless work, 
for the eraser is not so handy as if it were on 
the child’s desk, and yet it is available when it is 
really needed. 

The pencil problem I solved in much the same 
way. When we first bought our sharpener, every 
child was eager to use it. Pencil points were 
needlessly broken so that the privilege of re- 
pointing them would be granted. 

Now I keep in my desk a box in which there 
are about twenty-five pencil stubs. Each stub 
has a perfectly good point. When a point is 
broken on a child’s pencil and he asks to sharpen 
it, he is given a stub for the remainder of the 
morning. At noon he returns the pencil stub and 
sharpens his own pencil. Few pencils are broken, 
as no child enjoys writing with a stub. 


How to Make a Sand Table 
By Emma G. Moore 


O MAKE an attractive sand table, take an old 

packing box and turn it over on its side, Put 
white oilcloth over the top, gluing the edges se- 
curely. Nail 1'4-inch slats around the edges to 
keep the sand from falling off. Secure a piece of 
attractive cretonne whose width is just the height 
of the sand table, and tack it around the edge of 
the table. 
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School Parties 


By Jessie Stuart Schroeder 

HE children in my grade have a party every 

quarter, to which they look forward with de- 
light. Table etiquette, toasts, proper foods, table 
service, and decorations are taught. 

The guest of honor is usually the principal, 
who receives a written invitation several days 
before the party, in an attractive form, often in 
verse. 

The menu is made in the art period. The chil- 
dren carefully select proper foods for a meal, de- 
cide on the color scheme, and make nut cups and 
place cards. 

The first party this year was a Thanksgiving 
party. The children used autumn leaves, pump- 
kins, and turkeys for decorations. They tried to 
keep in mind the foods which the Pilgrims could 
secure easily. On the menu, therefore, were 
oyster cocktail, turkey, succotash, sweet potatoes, 
fruit salad, milk, and pumpkin pie. Since it was 
impossible to follow the menu at school, there 
were substituted dainty meat sandwiches, potato 
salad, milk, and cookies. Individual pies were 
made by pasting brown construction paper in the 
center of a larger piece of yellow paper, fluting 
the edge for the crust. 

During the meal, stories of the Pilgrims were 
told, poems recited, and finally our special 
Thanksgiving song, which the children had com- 
posed, was sung. We then returned to the class- 
room to play games and to be dismissed. 


“Cutting Pies” 
By Lucy Kimbler 


HAYE each child cut from colored paper sev- 
eral circles, or “pies,” as a part of his seat 
work. In class some of the pies may be cut into 
halves, the teacher taking care to call attention 
to the fact that each pie makes two equal halves. 
One of the halves may then be cut into two equal 
parts, showing that each circle will make four 
fourths, and that two fourths are contained in 
each half. 

Let each child find 114 pies, and then 1% pies, 
- and place the two together. Then they will see 
that they have two pies, a half of a pie, and a 
fourth of a pie. By calling attention to the fact 
that only fractions of the same kind may be 
added, the teacher will show the children that 
they must make a change in either the half or 
the fourth. By looking at one of the circles al- 
ready cut, they will see that each half will make 
two fourths. The one fourth and the two fourths 
together will make three fourths. Then a second 
inspection will show that they have two whole 
pies and three fourths of another pie. 

By using this plan to make the addition and 
subtraction of fractions concrete, and to show 
what is meant by a common denominator, a com- 
prehensive grasp will be acquired, and the chil- 
dren will enjoy working with fractions. 


A Library in the First Grade 


By Florence E. Messenger 


HE library is an important factor in the first- 

grade room. On the first day of school “Our 
Library” work should start. The teacher may 
say, “I am going to read you a story from one of 
the books in our library,” and the children should 
see her go over and select a book from a corner 
of the room which has been attractively prepared 
and stocked with any books which she may have 
secured before school opens. 

The corner should be light. There should be a 
table for the books, and appropriate pictures on 


the walls. From beaver wall board, the size 
which may best fit your corner, a very useful 
magazine rack may be made. On the back of the 
board tack narrow strips of wood, on each of the 
four sides, to give the rack strength. 

The next question will be: “How can we get 
more books for our library?” Books may be 
bought, or they may be brought from home by 
the children. Another way to obtain them is to 
make them. The teacher should make strong, 
neat blank books, pictureless and storyless. It is 
then her duty to stimulate the children to pro- 
vide subjects. A list of titles would be: “The 
Animal Book,” “How We Travel,” “How Mother 
Helps Us,” “The Baby Book,” “Winter Sports,” 
“Summer Sports,” “How We Can Help Mother,” 
and “Our Own Stories.” 

Let us take one of these, “How We Can Help 
Mother,” and see how the rest of the book may 
be developed. First, bring out in a language les- 
son different ways of helping Mother. Write 
them on the blackboard. Then let the children 
select and cut pictures illustrating these ways. 


Discuss the pictures with the class: 
picture fit our book? Is it too small? Are it; 
colors all right? Is it helping Mother? The, 
the empty pages of the book may be counted anj 
enough of the best pictures selected to fill the 
book. They are then pasted in the books by the 
teacher. 

After many of these books are made, a library 
period is interesting. Before using the library 
the teacher and class may decide on a list of 
rules, as: “Use Clean Hands,” “Turn Pages 
Carefully,” “Be Very Quiet.” For a time th 
teacher makes the best librarian. Let the chil. 
dren come by rows, and let each ask for the boo 
he desires. At the end of the period call on sey. 
eral children to read something from their book 
or to show a picture, always telling the name of 
the book in which the picture is found. This 
stimulates the interest of others in these books, 

During the rest of the year keep fresh books 
in the library, always encouraging children t 
bring their new books from home as well as 
making them in your classroom. 
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MAY COLORING CARD 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


In coloring these flowers, leave the petals white, and put touches of light blue in the 
The stamens are deep yellow and the leaves are medium green with deep green 
The stems are also medium green. 
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An Attendance Device 
By Nancy Priddy 
DEVICE which I have found effective in en- 
couraging prompt and regular attendance is 
to make seasonable posters at the beginning of 
each month, and allow every child who has been 
present and on time every day for a week to 
place an appropriate paper seal on the poster. 
Following are some designs which may be 


used : 


September: An apple tree with leaves turn- 
ing yellow; goldenrod near the tree. Seals— 
apples. 

‘October: A big cat under a gaily colored 
maple tree. Seals—kittens. 

November: A field of brown corn and yellow 
pumpkins. Seals—turkeys. 

December: The three wise men and their 


camels, dark blue sky. Seals—stars. 

January: Baby New Year, surrounded by 
wreath of holly. Seals—bells. 

February: A large basket carried by a little 
girl and a little boy. Seals—hearts. 

March: A sheep in a pasture with bare trees 
and a few patches of green grass showing here 


and there. Seals—lambs. 

April: A little girl carrying an umbrella in 
the rain. Seals—violets. 

May: A peach tree in bloom. Seals—butter- 
flies. 

June: A bird’s nest in a trellis of roses. 


Seals—bluebirds. 


A Seat-Work File 


By Marian B. Conn 


HE following is a convenient arrangement of 

seat work, patterns, and helps: I have nine 
medium-sized pasteboard boxes, one for each of 
the school months. In the box labeled “Septem- 
ber,” I have seat work, educational periodicals, 
clipped suggestions, devices, games, references, 
drawing patterns, and so on, suitable for that 
month. At the beginning of each month I take 
the box for that month to my schoolroom, and 
thus have easy access to appropriate material. 
Each year I add a few helps, which I distribute 
in the appropriate boxes. Thus I no longer have 
to search for desired material. Alsc, I have fresh 
helps each month. 


Our Class Newspaper 
By Cornelia A. Roseman 


THE children of my grade wanted to have 

a newspaper. They chose the name “The Par- 
rot.” They took two pieces of oak tag, eighteen 
by twenty-four inches, one piece for the front 
and the other for the back cover. They connected 
the covers with two notebook rings. On the 
cover they printed “The Parrot,” and drew a pic- 
ture of a parrot. The children brought wrap- 
ping paper from home, and cut it the size of the 
cover. We put it between the covers to serve as 
pages. Pages could be added as needed. 

We had a fifteen-minute “newspaper period” 
at the end of each day, or during the English 
Period. In this period we discussed the three 
most important events of the day. The events 
might be “A New Boy”; “Our Race in Spelling” ; 
and so on. The three topics were written on the 
blackboard. Under each we made a small out- 
line, such as: 

A New Boy 
1. Name. 
2. Previous school. 
3. Why we are glad to have him. 
Different children are chosen each day to write 
short compositions about the topics. When the 


compositions are finished, they are pasted on one 
sheet of the newspaper, with the date written at 
the top of the page. 

When we had our pictures taken as a group, 
we secured one unmounted picture and used it 
as our front page. 

The newspaper creates interest. Each child 
tries to make his contribution the best and is 
proud when it appears in the paper. 


Framing Pictures 
By Christine Michals 


‘THE pupils in my room are much interested in 

copies of famous paintings. They cut out 
each picture and paste it on a piece of heavy 
cardboard, leaving an inch margin all around it. 
Then they mix a paste of equal parts of flour and 
salt, with enough water to make it smooth, and 
cover the margin of the picture with it. If the 
paste is not too thin, it will have an irregular 
surface when it is dry. They paint the frame 
with water colors, choosing a color that will har- 
monize with the picture. Sometimes they paint 
the frame with one color and allow it to dry, then 
brush over the top with another color or with 
gold paint. 


A Device for Arousing Interest in 
Reading 
By Anna E. Short 


HE simplest and most effective way I have 

found to arouse and keep the interest of my 
second-grade reading class is to pin a little rib- 
bon bow on each child when he reads well enough 
to earn it. So long as he maintains the high 
standard he has set for himself, he may wear 
the ribbon, but must return it in case of failure. 
Each child is permitted to read his book through 
as quickly as he wishes, whereupon he is given a 
supplementary reader to study, as part of the 
reward. The poorer readers are permitted to 
wear a ribbon as soon as they conquer their indi- 
vidual difficulties. The color of the ribbon may 
be changed to suit the season, holiday, or spe- 
cial occasion. 


An Attractive Color Chart 
By Fern Wetherald 


AS AN aid in developing the beginner’s read- 
ing vocabulary and helping him to color pic- 
tures from written directions for seat work, I 
always make a color chart. This year I made an 
unusually attractive one, which the children re- 
ceived enthusiastically. In the lower left-hand 
corner of a sheet of chart paper, I drew a teddy 
bear, the natural size. Then I cut eight circles, 
five inches in diameter, from colored paper, and 
arranged them as a group of balloons in the up- 
per right-hand corner. From these I made lines 
to the teddy bear’s extended hands. Then, with 
letters cut from white drawing paper, I pasted 
on the balloons the name of each color that I had 
used. 

A girl, a boy, or a balloon man in place of the 
teddy bear is also attractive. 


A Sponge Garden 
By Besse L. Webster 


Aras a science lesson I told my fourth- and 
fifth-grade pupils that we would make a 
garden out of a sponge. All were to bring beans 
corn, and so on, for planting. After an interest- 
ing lesson on the bean’s covering, cotyledons, and 
so on, each child placed a bean or pea in the wet 
sponge, which was kept in a deep soup plate, and 


put near the window so that it would get light, 
heat, and air. Day after day the children would 
peep into the sponge to see signs of life—some 
had their doubts. After about three weeks they 
saw the plants just peeping through the pores of 
the sponge. Although the children live on farms 
and annually plant, they never seemed to have 
noticed how the bean divides itself and lets out 
its leaves. The garden is ornamental as well as 
a wonderful lesson. I have not yet told the chil- 
dren why the plants cannot live and thrive as 
well in the sponge as in the earth: I am waiting 
for them to begin to die before developing that 
part of the lesson. 


The Reading Corner 


By Helena R. Hartshorne 


Wb bpear children in my fourth-grade group were 

without children’s books and magazines, or 
even newspapers, in their homes. Interest in the 
library table was decreasing. I had very little 
floor space at the back of the room, but I had a 
few vacant desks. I had these removed from the 
room, and asked the class to help me with a 
surprise. A framed picture, several children’s 
chairs, a low seat covered with a leather cushion, 
and a vase of artificial flowers were obtained and 
arranged around our library table. Thus the 
back of the room was soon transformed into 
“The Corner.” New books are brought by the 
children. Interest in reading is running high, 
and in “The Corner” there are always several 
children enjoying the different books and maga- 
zines to be found there. 


A Better-English Device 
By Ruby Settles 


THE following plan is very effective in culti- 
vating better speech habits. I draw a bunch 
of balloons on the blackboard for each of my 
three English classes. I first draw the strings 
to which the balloons are to be attached; then I 
outline the balloons with many different colors 
of chalk. Underneath, I write, “These are good- 
English balloons. Don’t break them.” The three 
classes then have a contest to see which group 
can keep the most balloons on the blackboard 
during a week’s time. The contest is worked out 
in the following way. 

Every time a child makes a mistake in his 
speech, I erase one of the balloons and write the 
child’s name on the blackboard with his mistake 
after it. In this way, each child sees his own 
mistakes and is careful not to repeat them. Each 
class tries very hard to keep its bunch of bal- 
loons unbroken. 


Mats for the Lunch Hour 
By Emma Boundy 


HE lunch hour at school is often disagreeable 

because of lack of cleanliness on the part of 
children. I have found that a mat for each desk 
will improve things considerably. Cut oilcloth 
of any desired color into oblongs the size of the 
desks. Then with sharp scissors cut notches 
around the oblong to keep it from rolling up at 
at the edges. In the handwork class, have the 
older pupils paint attractive designs from pat- 
terns, making the mats pretty as well as useful. 
The pupils may copy designs from different 
sources, or may use original ones of their own. 
Whien the lunch hour comes, each desk used is 
entirely covered with a pretty mat. After the 
lunch hour is over, the mats are wiped with a 
damp cloth and put in a convenient place until 
the next time. This method will eliminate un- 
sightly, unclean desks, 





Pageant of the School Months 


By Lillian Reynolds 


Here is a pageant that can be used very 
appropriately during any month of the 
school year. It represents subjects that 
are taken up and taught during the school 
months, and although simple, it is pretty 
and spectacular. It gives an opportunity 
to use all the pupils in a room. he more 
talented can take the parts of the Months 
and the singing and dancing characters, 
while the less talented little folks, or the 
timid children, can very well take the part 
of the other characters. It is given here 
in its simplest form. It can be made as 
elaborate as desired. Especially graceful 
children may take the parts of the Months 
and three or four out of the group may 
give a little fairy dance when they enter, 
insteud of the skipping step. This would 
add to the beauty of it and also make the 
pageant longer. 


STAGE SETTING 


A throne is located in the center back 
of stage. Small chairs are arranged in 
groups in a semicircle on each side of 
the throne. Other decorations may be 
used if desired, such as a small paste- 
board latticework across the front of 
the stage, decorated according to the 
time of the year the pageant is given. 
In the fall, autumn leaves, goldenrod, 
or bittersweet; in the winter, ever- 
green, cotton representing snow, na- 
tional colors or decorations appropri- 
ate to the nearest holiday; in the 
spring, redwood, apple or cherry blos- 
soms. 

Miss JANUARY—White crepe paper 
dress, trimmed in cotton. White shoes 
and steckings. White crepe paper hood 
trimmed in cotton. Artificial snow 
sprinkled over the cotton and icicles. 

Miss Fresruary—Red crepe paper 
dress trimmed in white hearts. Head- 
dress with heart in front. 

Miss March — Blue crepe paper 
dress trimmed in different colored cut- 
out tulips. Band around head. 

Miss Aprit—Green crepe paper dress 
trimmed in violet and yellow. Wreath 
of paper buttercups and violets around 
head. 

Moruer’s Day CHILD—Dressed like 
an elderly lady. Gray dress, white 
apron, small shawl around neck, or a 
small lace collar. Hair powdered. If 
child’s hair is bobbed, a small lace cap 
should be used. 

Miss May—Pink crepe paper dress 
and hat. 

Miss SepreMBeER — Yellow paper 
dress trimmed with red apples. 

Miss OctopeER—Orange crepe paper 
dress trimmed in autumn leaves. Leaf 
headdress. If preferred, a dress of 
autumn colors can be used instead. 

Miss NOvEMBER—Brown crepe paper 
dress, trimmed in pumpkins and tur- 
keys. Orange headband with tiny 
pumpkins dangling from one side. 

Miss DECEMBER—White crepe paper 
dress trimmed in tinsel. Tinsel head- 
band. 

Miss NortH—White dress with ban- 
ner across the front, with “North” 
printed upon it. Red, white, and blue 
crown. 

Miss SourH—Same as above, except 
that “South” is printed on her banner. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN — Long black 
trousers and swallow-tail coat. High 
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silk hat made by putting black con- 
struction paper around the crown of 
another black hat. 

ESKIMO CHILDREN — Pajama suits 
trimmed in cotton. Hood attached. 

MARTHA AND GEORGE WASHINGTON 
—Colonial costumes and wigs. 

EASTER CHILD — White robe, gold 
crown. Carries Easter lilies. 

JAPANESE MAIDENS — Kimonas with 
chrysanthemums in their hair. Carry 
fans. Crepe paper sashes. 

Goop HEALTH CHILD—Khaki knick- 


ers and blouse, or a middy suit. Car- 
ries a basket of fruit. 
SoLpieR — Boy Scout suit. Carries 


flag. 

PuRITAN Boy—Dark suit. White col- 
lar and cuffs made from white con- 
struction paper. Buckles cut from 
cardboard and covered with silver pa- 
per, are fastened on his slippers. Puri- 
tan hat made by taking another black 
hat and pinning on it a crown made 
from black construction paper. Around 
it is a white band, with a large black 
buckle in front. Carries a gun. 

PurRITAN Girt — Black dress with 
white collar and cuffs. Wears a Puri- 
tan cap. 

INDIAN—Indian suit. 

Cuorr Boys—Long black trousers, 
with black choir robe over them. White 
collar and cuffs. 


THE PAGEANT 


(Appropriate music is played during 
the entire performance.) 

As the curtain rises, King of the 
Year is seated on his throne with the 
two Heralds standing on each side. 
King rises, extends his sceptre. Her- 
alds run to front of stage, one going to 


| the right front and one to the left 
| front. 


They blow their trumpets, hold- 
ing the pose for about twelve counts of 
the music. They return and take their 
places at the throne. 

January enters, skipping to the mu- 
sic. She skips around in a large circle 
several times, then bows low before the 
King, who beckons her to rise. She 
holds her position for several seconds, 
then rises and runs lightly to side of 
stage and summons the two little 
Eskimo children, who enter to a slow 
march. Miss January leads them to the 
center front, where they curtsy to the 
audience. Then she leads them across 
the stage and seats them on the chairs, 
placed at the extreme right of stage. 
She curtsies, then takes her place be- 
hind them. 

King rises, extends sceptre, and the 
Heralds run to front of stage as be- 
fore, blow their trumpets, holding the 
pose, then return to their place by the 
throne. 

Miss February enters, skipping, or 
with a little fancy dance step. She 
circles around the stage several times, 
then bows low before the King, holding 
the position for several counts of the 
music. (If desired, she may give a 
little solo dance. In fact, it would 
work in well, to have any of the Months 
give a little special dance before bow- 
ing to the King. Dainty little folk 
dances can be found in any physical 
education book.) King beckons her to 





rise, then sits down. She rises and 
runs lightly to side of the stage, sum- 
moning Abraham Lincoln. He enters, 
holding the hands of North and South. 
(“The Battle Cry of Freedom” is 
very appropriate to play as they en- 
ter.) Miss February leads them to 
center front, where they curtsy to audi- 
ence; then she seats them. She re- 
turns to side of the stage and sum- 
mons Martha and George Washington, 
who enter with a minuet step. They 
go to center front, curtsy, and give the 
minuet dance. Then Miss February 
seats them, curtsies, and takes her place 
behind them. 

King and Heralds go through their 
part again. 

Miss March enters, skipping very 
lightly. She proceeds as the other 
Months did, then brings in the two lit- 
tle Holland children. They give a Dutch 
dance. Miss March then seats them, 
curtsies, and takes her place behind 
them. 

King and Heralds again go through 
their part, this time summoning April. 
Miss April enters, tripping to a lively 
waltz. She bows before the King as the 
others did, then brings in the Easter 
Child, leading her gently by the hand. 
The Easter Child stands in center of 
stage and sings an Easter song. 
(“Easter,” found in Churchill Grindell 
Song Book No. VI—Churchill Grindell 
Company, Platteville, Wisc.—is a very 
pretty song to use at this time.) Miss 
April seats her, curtsies, and takes her 
place beside her. 

King and Heralds go through their 
part. 

Miss May enters. After circling 
around the stage with a dainty little 
step, she bows to the King, then runs 
to side of stage and beckons to the little 
Japanese maidens. They enter, taking 
very dainty steps and fanning them- 
selves. Here the “Japanese Drill Song” 
found in Churchill Grindell Song Book 
No. 2 could be used very nicely, as the 
song itself suggests motions. At the 
close of the song, Miss May seats them, 
then returns to side of the stage and 
brings in the Mother’s Day Child. She 
enters, walking slowly to “Silver 
Threads Among The Gold.” Miss May 
brings a small chair to center front, 
and seats the Mother’s Day Child. Then 
Miss May sings any appropriate Moth- 
er’s Day song to her. During the song, 
Miss May should sing to the Mother’s 
Day Child and not to the audience. At 
the close of the song, she seats the 
Mother’s Day Child in the circle, curt- 
sies to her, then replaces the chair, and 
takes her place behind her group. 

King and Heralds again summon the 
Month. 

Miss September enters, and after go- 
ing through the same action as the 
other Months, brings in the Good Health 
Child, who comes in swinging her bas- 
ket of fruit. She recites the following: 


There was a lady in our town, 
She was a teacher wise, 

Who wanted children to keep well, 
And so she did advise 

Fresh air, good food, and lots of 

sleep, 

With merry times each day; 

And all of those who followed her 
Were happy, well, and gay. 





Miss September seats her, curtsig 
and then takes her place behind he 
Heralds and King summon Miss Oety 
ber in the same manner as the othe 
Months were summoned. She enten 
skipping and scattering leaves from, 
pretty colored basket. She bows befor 
the King, and when he bids her rig 
she runs to side of stage and brings 
the Soldier, who enters to a patrioti 
march. He either recites a verse frop 
“Flanders Fields,” or gives the folloy. 
ing flag drill. 

Flag held at side, 8 counts. 

is called attention.) 

Flag held horizontally to left, ; 
counts. 

Attention, 4 counts. 

Flag horizontally to right, 4 counts, 

Attention, 4 counts. 

Start waving flag in front of body, 
then keep raising it, until on th 
8th count it is waved directly 
overhead. 

Lower the flag in the same manne, 
until on the 8th count it is in star: 
ing position again. 

Flag at attention and mark time! 
counts. 

Wave flag left, 8 counts. 

Attention, 4 counts. 

Wave flag to right, 8 counts. 

Attention, 4 counts. 

Repeat from beginning. 

Children dressed in a patriotic ce 
tume could enter and form a line k 
hind the Soldier and give the drill with 
him, if it is desired to use more pupils) 
After Miss October seats the Soldier 
she salutes, returns, and brings in th 
Indian and squaw. The Indian pu 
his hand to his eyes and looks first W 
one side and then to the other. Mis 
October seats them, curtsies, and take 
her place behind them. 

King and Heralds summon Miss Nl’ 
vember. Miss November enters, usilf 
the following step: 

Right foot. 

Point to left, 3 counts. 

Point to right, 3 counts. 

Three short running steps, stat 
ing with right foot. 

Left foot. 

Point to right, 3 counts. 

Point to left, 3 counts. 

Three short running steps, stat 
ing with left. : 

She repeats, using right foot agi” 
and so on, until she has circled arouw! 
the stage. She bows before King, th# 
runs lightly to side of stage and bet 
ons to Puritan boy and girl and 
Indian. The Indian enters first, smé 
ing the pipe of peace, and the Puri 
boy and girl follow. After Miss \ 
vember seats them, and curtsies, ® 
takes her place behind them. 

King and Heralds go through 
part of summoning Miss Decemi 
Miss December enters, tripping to f™ 
of stage and posing as follows: 

Arms raised above head, looks ' 
ward. 

Arms crossed over breast, 
bowed. 

Right arm extended upward. 
dress out with left hand, look 
ward. 

Left hand extended upward. 
dress out with right hand, 
upward. 


(This 
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Ao interesting booklet, 
“Writing with Type,”’ 
tells you more about this 
modern educational idea. 
May we send you a copy? 
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The 


KEYS 


to Easier 
Writing 
Spelling - 
and 
Reading 





OU give these modern edu- 

, cational keys to your child 

when you supply him with a 

Portable Typewriter as an aid in all of 
his primary studies. 

Learning to write with type really is 
fun for the little student. Quick, clear 
results are easy to obtain. Tapping the 
keys is a pleasant and natural occupa- 
tion, and the letters and words pro- 
duced are just like those which the 
child sees in books! 


Right there the child finds priceless 
inspiration to further effort, and every 
word he types is speeding him along 
the three basic lines of learning, —writ- 
ing, spelling and reading. Investigate 
and the facts will convince you. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU of 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER MANUFACTURERS 


WELL-KNOWN EDUCATORS SAY: 


“Parents should provide typewriters in their homes. Children 
who do school work at home should prepare it on the typewriter.” 


M. V. O'SHEA, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
“Mental Development and Education” 


“Initiative is fostered . . . not 
by scolding, not by bribing 
... but by making the every- 
day tasks of childhood more 
interesting.” 
ANGELO PATRI 
PRINCIPAL, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 45, 
NEW YORK CITY 


“School and Home” 





“... the method of writing in 
the early stages must be sim- 
plified and made as easy as 
possible.” 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
“Primary Handwriting,” 
p- 139, Vol. 5 of “The Class- 
room Teacher” 


247 Park Avenue, New York 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
Remington Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 
316 Broadway, New York 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 
707 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 
























“The objectives to be obtained 
in writing are legibility, speed 
and ease of movement.” 
Cc. A. PHILLIPS 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


“Modern Methods in the Ele- 
mentary Curriculum,” p. 85 





‘... with beginners time and 
effort are reduced through the 
use of one alphabet which will 
suffice for both reading and 
writing.” 

PATTY SMITH HILL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


From her introduction to 
“Manuscript Writing” by 
Marjorie Wise 


— 
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Hold dress out with both hands; tilt | 
head to right. Curtsy low. | 

Miss December then skips around 
stage once before bowing to the King. 
He beckons her to rise and she brings 
in the little Choir Boys. They begin 
singing “Silent Night” behind the 
scene, and after singing several lines, 
come walking on the stage very slowly, 
finishing the song before Miss Decem- 
ber seats them. She then takes hee | 
place behind them. 

King and Heralds again summon the 
Months. 

This time all the Months run lightly | 
to center of stage and join hands for | 
the little dance given below. Tune: 
“Auld Lang Syne.” 

Step 1. 

Join hands and slide in line of direc- 
tion—4 measures, 

Curtsy low—4 measures. 

Slide back to first position—4 meas- 
ures. | 

'Curtsy low—4 measures. 

Step 2. 

Put hands on hips and skip to right, | 
raising feet high—4 measures. 

Turn around on toes lightly—4 meas- 
ures. 

Skip back into place—4 measures. 
Turn around on toes—4 measures. 
Step 8. 

Turn facing in line of direction. Hold 
dress out with both hands. Point 
with right foot first to left and 
then to right—4 measures. 

Slide away from center of circle—4 
measures. 

Point right foot again, first to left 
and then to right—4 measures. 

Slide back into place—4 measures. 

Step 4. 

Repeat Step 1. At end, all the | 
Months curtsy lew and sit in their 
places, forming a circle in center 
of stage. 

King rises, raises sceptre. Heralds 
run to side front of stage, and blow 
trumpets. All characters on the stage 
rise, except the Months, who remain in 
their circle on the floor. Little Hello 
Boy enters, goes to center of stage, 
stands facing the audience. Then 
“Good-by Boy enters and takes his 
place beside Hello Boy. 











“Play it Slow” 


By Eula G. Lincoln 


(If desired, “Battle Hymn, of the Republic,” 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” and “Tenting To-night" | 
may be pleyed by the school orchestra after the 
different stanzas. 





Play the music soft and slow, 
For these boys of long ago; 
Silver hair adorns each brow, 
Steps are not as sprightly now 
As in days of long ago— 
Play it softly, play it slow. 


Once these men, so brave and true, 
Heard their country’s call and knew 
That they loved her, loved her well, 
For her braved the battle’s hell; 
Unto her their all they gave, 

Her integrity to save. 


Play it for these men in blue, 
Now so feeble and so few; 
Play it for the “honored dead” 
Lying in that lowly bed 





Where these comrades soon must 


come— 


Play it slow with muffled drum. | 
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The First Memorial Day 


By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 
Place—Columbus, Mississippi. for the graves of the unknown dead, 


Time—1863. 
the gray. She was strewing flowers on 
Characters — Two girls dressed in| their graves. 


old-fashioned long dresses. They meet 
upon the street. Both have their hands | 


full of flowers. a ne t d, 
CoRNELIA—You, too, are going to| —t said as much to our frien 
the cemetery, your hands loaded with — —— at me so sadly and said, 
+ allan ur riends in peace though our 

: enemies in time of war. Somewhere 

Mary—Yes, all that I can find in my | jn the North some mother’s heart is 
garden and in my neighbor’s gardens. | breaking because she does not know 
CoRNELIA — But surely you have! where her son is buried, and as I would 
more than enough to decorate the like to have some woman decorate my 
graves of your friends who lie buried son’s grave, if he were dead and buried 
there. |in the North, so I shall do it for her 


The Merry Month of May 


Lyric and melody by Apa Kyte Lyncn 


CORNELIA—But they were our ene- 
mies. 





Accompaniment by Ciara GrinDELL 









= 
May.. I've just come, 
ring daid - y chains and sun - shine bright, And wild flow’rs gay 


bri 
aig laugh-ing streams that run a - way. “Youcan’t catch me,” 
ite. = 


Gr, I am,the mer - ry month of 
I 
I 


1 
2. 
3 










— 


Quick, with strong accent 








But I’ve come to stay, For thir - ty - one joy - ous 

For your de - light, With blos - soms sweet that 

Their rip - ples say, As they hide and dash the 
‘tie 





mer-ry month of May. 
deck your hair. 
May. 


hap - py days; I'm the mer-ry, 

scent the air, ~ And vines for crowns to 

rocks vith spray. Oh,. ’tis joy to live in the month of 
=> 


May Songs, Plays, a Recitations 


Mary — Yes, but yesterday as I| son here.” 
walked amid the graves, I saw our good , 
neighbor walking in the spot reserved | 


the men who wore the blue instead of ' 







It made me stop and thin} 
Cornelia. 

CoRNELIA—How true it is. I ney 
thought of that. And some of th 
mothers had sons on both sides, broth, 
against brother. Ah, war is a terribj, 
thing! 

Mary—Both sides are fighting fy 
the cause they think is right. Abrahay 
Lincoln says the Union must be pm 


| served. The South thinks she has th 
_ right to hold slaves if she wants then, 


CoRNELIA—Why, the right of a pe. 
son to hold slaves is self-evident, 

Mary—So we think, but our Nort. 
ern sisters think differently. 

CorNELIA—Ah, but I wish this wy 
were over. So many of our noble ma 
are passing. 

Mary—Yes, at Vicksburg and Shilo, 
at Bull Run, and Chancellorsville, 0h 
would that wars might cease! I a 
going to the cemetery with these blo. 
soms. Come, you are going, too. l¢ 
us do as we would be done by. 





Scene II—THE SAME 


| Time—1868. 
| CoRNELIA—I see that you are stil 
carrying flowers to the cemetery. 

Mary—And you, too. 

CoRNELIA—Did you know that th 
attention of John A. Logan, the m 
tional commander of the G. A. R. ha 
been called to this thing which w 
have been doing here in Columby 
Mississippi, each year? 

Mary—No. 

CoRNELIA—Yes, and he has issued 
order that the thirtieth of May eat 
year shall be a National Memorial Da 

Mary—Do you know why this pa 
ticular day was chosen? 
| CORNELIA—My husband said it wa 
| because it was the day upon which tie 
' last Union soldier was discharged fro 
| the army. 
| Mary—How great a flame a litt 

fire kindleth!” 





May Song 
(Tune: “My Bonnie”) 
By Blanche A. Steinhover 


Oh, waken, sweet flowers of sprite 
time, 
And sing us your glad songs é 
cheer, 
Put on all your bright tints and colo 
And tell us sweet Maytime is her 


Chorus— 
Flowerets, blossoms, chant your brig 
anthem 
So pure and clear! 
Lilies, violets, oh, tell us the sP iD 
time is here! 





How oft since the drear days © 


autumn, 
When chill winter winds made 
sigh, 
We've thought of your bright su™ 
faces, 


And joy you would bring by and! 
—Chorus. 


The children are glad for the show® 
| That bring all their playmates 
dear; 
They gather around in the sunshie 
And hen the Maytime ! 
nd sing when ea 
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In promoting health you will value 
Kellogg’s co-operation 


THE Home Economics Department of the Kellogg 
Company is at your service. Up-to-date and interesting 
material is available for the teacher who is assigned the 
task of teaching children the value and rules of health. 


Send for free material 


There are printed pamphlets on normal nutrition, 
special diets and every-day cookery. Recipes for the use 
of cereal. Lecture-demonstrations on diet and health, 
and meal planning. Wall Chart—“The Story of Corn 
and Corn Flakes.” Mail the coupon. i 





KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan NI-S HE A I f I H 
Makers of Corn Flakes, Pep Bran Flakes, ALL-BRAN, Rice Krispies, 


Rellogg’s Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit—also Kaffee Hag Coffee— 
the coffee that lets you sleep. 


- 
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KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me material appropriate for teaching foods in 


Grade or High School 
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The New Memorial Day 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 


Oh, the roses we plucked for the blue, 
And the lilies we twined for the gray, 
We have bound in a wreath, 
And in silence beneath, 
Slumber our heroes to-day. 


Over the new-turned sod 

The sons of our fathers stand, 
And the fierce old fight 
Slips out of sight 

In the clasp of a brother’s hand. 


For the old blood left a stain 

That the new has washed away, 
And the sons of those 
That have faced as foes 

Are marching together to-day. 


Oh, the blood that our fathers gave! 
Oh, the tide of our mothers’ tears! 
And the flow of red, 
And the tears they shed, 
Embittered a sea of years. 


But the roses we plucked for the blue, 
And the lilies we twined for the 
gray, 
We have bound in a wreath, 
And in glory beneath 
Slumber our heroes to-day! 


May’s Tribute 
By Helen L. Smith 


We deck with flags and strew with 
flowers 

The sod whére sleep those men of ours— 

The heroes of the nation, who 

Gave, when its need of men they knew, 

Themselves, as brave men dare to do. 

From staff and spire hang banners 
low; 

We follow drumbeats hushed and slow. 

The very birds, it seems to me, 

Sing with a softer melody. 

The breezes, laden with perfume, 

From garden growth and wayside 
bloom, 

Bestir the young leaves tenderly, 

And drift beneath the apple tree 

ts fallen blossoms, like a mass 

Of tinted snow, upon the grass. 

The sunbeams on the greensward play. 

Her finest and her fairest May 

Giveth for Decoration Day. 


My Best Friend 
By Lois C. Henderson 


Of all my friends, there’s one I like 
Much better than the rest; 

She always understands me, 
And tells me what is best. 

I know sometimes I grieve her— 
I’m sorry that I do— 

For when I know I’m hurting her 
It always hurts me too. 


I’ve tried to be so saving, 
And kept my pennies well, 
I thought I’d like to s’prise her— 
(But now you mustn’t tell); 
I’ve bought a pink carnation 
To make her glad and gay, 
I’m going to give it to her 
First thing on Mother’s Day. 


An Encore 


By Cora Ransley 


I'd like to speak another piece, 
I really wish I could; 

But I’ve been told so many times, 
“Quit while your credit’s good.” 
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Friendly Flags 
By Harriette Wilbur 


Each child wears a scarf of white 
cambric crossed from the left shoulder 
to the right hip and bearing the name 
of the country whose flag is carried, in 
black ink or cambric letters. The vari- 
ous flags may be obtained from a 
school supply house such as March 
Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio, or may be 
made from crepe paper or paper cam- 
bric in the proper colors. 

Children march in in single line, the 
United States leading. Leader takes 
line across stage and back again, ser- 
pentine effect, until he reaches the cen- 
ter front of stage. There leader stops 
and others fall into horizontal lines 
across stage behind leader. 


SoNnGs 


(Air: “Russian National Hymn’’) 
God ever glorious, sov’reign of nations, 
Show us Thy favor as firm here we 
stand; 
Thine is the victory, thine the salva- 
tion, 
Strong to deliver, own we Thy hand. 


Still may Thy blessing rest, Father 


most holy, 
Over each mountain, rock, river, and 
shore; 
Thine is the victory, thine the salva- 
tion, 


Oh, keep our country free evermore! 


DRILL 


(Pianist plays such national airs as 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “Men 
of Harlech,” “Minstrel Boy,” “Rule, 
Britannia,” etc., while the children drill 
as follows, repeating each movement as 
many measures as desired.) 

1. Flags up at arm’s length.. Down 

to shoulder. 

2. Flags waved up at arm’s length 
four counts, down to shoulder four 
counts. 

3. Flags upright held at arm’s length 
to left, back to shoulder. 

4. Repeat 2. 

5. Flags upright held at arm’s length 
to right. Back to shoulder. 

6. Repeat 2. 

7. Flags upright at arm’s length to 
left, upright above head, upright 
at arm’s length to right, down to 
shoulder. 

8. Flags waved at arm’s length over 
head. 

9. Lunge forward on left foot, at 
same time extending flag at arm’s 





length forward, flag held upright; 
then left foot back to place and 
flag on shoulder. 

10. Flags wave above head. 

11. Repeat 9 at right. 

12. Flags waved above head. 

13. United States stands still but 
holds flag directly forward and up 
in both hands, while those on her 
left lunge forward on left foot and 
hold flag in left hand, and those 
on her right lunge forward on the 
right foot and hold flag in right 
hand; then all back to position. 

14. Wave flags over head. 

15. Flags in position on shoulder. 


CONCERT RECITATION 
Patriotism 

Breathes there the man with soul so 
dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 

“This is my own—my native land? 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him 
burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign 

strand? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him 
well; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his 
name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can 
claim,— 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentrated all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he 
sprung, 

Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

—Sir Walter Scott. 


MARCH 
(Pianist repeats the same airs used 
for the drill, and the children march 
as follows.) 


1. United States turns to the right, 
Great Britain left, Russia, right, 
France left, and so on, as all march 
forward, so that two lines march down 
the two sides of the platform, with 
United States leading one line and 
Great Britain leading the other. When 
leaders meet at rear center, about face 
and march up side by side to front. 
Repeat as desired. 

2. Meeting at rear center, leaders 
march up to center and then march to 
side, thus leading line in a circle at one 
side of the platform. March in two 
circles, waving flags high above heads, 
circling as many times as desired; at 
close, shoulder flags. 








every need. 





Entertainment Books for Spring Programs 


Closing Day Exercises—A large number and variety of entertainment fea- 
tures are provided. The material is classified for use in different 
groups of grades, and in schools containing all grades. 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days—MEMORIAL DAY and FLAG DAY are 
especially provided for in this collection, but much of the material is 
suitable for use on other patriotic occasions. Included are Recitations, 
Quotctions, Verses for Familiar Tunes, Drills, Dialogues and Plays. 


(The price of each of the above books is 40 cents.) 


POPULAR SHORT PLAYS 


America’s Making—A patriotic play for intermediate and grammar grades. 
Includes several folk dances and songs. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y.—San Francisco, Cal. 


It meets 


Price 35 cents. 














3. Leaders meet at center, march w 
to front side by side, turn down Side, 
and halt in lines facing each other 
opposite sides of the platform. May; 
time, waving flags, and halt with flag, 
on shoulders. 

4, Lines advance to meet, cross oye 
to opposite side, about face, mark tim, 
waving flags, and then shoulder 
and return to original position, aboy 
face, and mark time, waving flag, 
Repeat as desired. 

5. All face rear. Leaders mar) 
across rear to meet, come up center sii 
by side, at front. Great Britain ay 
United States turn to the right, Russi; 
and France to the left, Belgium ap/ 
Portugal to the right, and so on, an/ 
march in two circles as in 2; but in thi 
case the circles will be double. Mara 
in circle as long as desired, wavin 
flags, at close shouldering flags. 

6. Leaders meet. at center, and mar 
up to front four abreast. First for 
turn to right, next four to left, andy 
on; march down sides, meet at center, 
and come forward eight abreast. At 
front separate, four going to one sik 
and four to the other; down sides, an 
come up center eight abreast. Repa 
as desired. 

7. At front separate, two going a 
way and two the other; march & 
sides, and come up center four abre 
Repeat as desired. 

8. At front separate, one going 
and the other partner to the 
March down sides, and come up 
two abreast. Repeat as desired. 
the last march off by twos singiy 
“God ever glorious!” 


Decoration Day 
By Eldridge Brooks 


Do you know what it means, you b 
and girls 
Who hail from the North and 
South? 
Do you know what it means— 
This twining of greens 
Round the cannon’s silent mouth! 
This strewing with flowers the g 
grown grave, 
This decking with garlands the statu 
brave, 
This flaunting of flags, 
This marching and singing 
With bells all a-ringing; 
Those faces grave and those fa 


gay; 

This talk-of the Blue and this talk 
the Gray, 

In the North and the South—Dec 
tion Day? 


Not simply a show time, boys and g” 
Is this day of falling flowers; 
Not a pageant, a play, 

Nor a holiday 
Of flags and floral bowers; 
It is. something more than the 
that starts 
War memories a-throb in ve 
hearts! 
For across the years 
To the hopes and the fears, 
To the days of battle, 
Of roar and of rattle— 
To the past that now seems 80’ 


away, 

Do the sons of the Blue and the 
of the Gray 

Gaze—hand clasping hand—V® 


tion Day. 
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Low Summer Fares to Yellow- 
stone, Spokane (Inland Em- 
pire) and to Seattle, Tacoma 
and the Puget Sound Country. 
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Mount Shuksan, 
Mount Baker National Forest 


No ‘Wonder the 


PACIFIC 


NORTHWEST 
is the ‘Nation's 
Vacationland 








—Yellowstone through historic, inspiring, new Gallatin Gateway 
—Spokane and the scenic Inland Empire; a land of beautiful lakes 
—Seattle and Tacoma, cities of romance, where East meets West 
—Glacier-clad Rainier, Alpine meadows; winter sports all summer 
—The Olympic Peninsula, Indians, ocean beaches, exploration 


—Isle-dotted Puget Sound, snowy Mt. Baker, quaint old-English 
Victoria, cosmopolitan Vancouver 


—Farther on is Alaska, land of the midnight sun and Eskimos 
Thrills galore! Glorious sport and adventure! 
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MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 


AND 








That’s what the Northwest wonderland offers. 


Vacation there this summer. Easily accessible 
over the electrified Milwaukee Road—marvelous 
travel comfort. Go independently or with escorted 
tour parties. Coupon brings information. 












Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road, Room 944, Union Station, Chicago, IIL 


Send information about: [[] All-expense tours [_] Personally-escorted, all-expense 


7 
i 
tours, I have a.......-- days vacation and about $..1...... to spend. Include 
(1) Yellowstone via Gallatin Gateway; () Spokane (Inland Empire); (] Mount § 
Rainier National Park; [] Puget Sound Countryf' [) Olympic Peninsula; 4 


| MIEWAUKEE —— ae 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA ROAD L 


MBUOOO, «coe cccnccccccccccccsdcodescoccsbdeusescoscosesssosussoosoanss 
— on oo ee ee ee ee eee ee ome oe 
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In a Dutch Village 
By Gladys E. Hamlin 


FTER spending the night at Cologne, we pro- 

ceeded by rail to Holland, the country of 
windmills, wooden shoes, wide trousers, and lace 
caps. The windmills are still to be seen in all 
parts of the Low Lands, but one will have to 
visit the small villages to find the people dressed 
in their native costume. When we stepped off 
the train at the little village of Broek, known as 
the “spotless village” because the inhabitants 
keep it so clean, a group of Dutch children in 
their wooden shoes came clattering up the street 
to meet us. Their little round faces beamed with 
curiosity from out of their bobbed golden locks. 
The little boys wore colored waists and dark 
trousers, while the girls wore colored dresses and 
little white or colored aprons. They followed us 
across the canal and down the street where we 
found many neat one-story houses with a small 
lawn in front. Beautiful lace curtains were in 
every window. 

On one corner we saw a movable shoe store, a 
two-wheeled cart filled with wooden shoes of all 
sizes. We were tempted to buy a pair but were 
afraid they would gain weight before we had 
completed our day’s excursion. A little farther 
down the street we stopped in front of what ap- 
peared to be a large residence. Our guide told us 
this was the cheese factory we were to visit. On 
either side of the entrance were doors leading to 
the room where the family lived. The factory, 
stable, and hay barn were in the rear. The floor 
of the stable was covered with sand in different 
designs, for during the summer the cows are 
milked in the pastures and the cans of milk are 
brought back in carts or in boats. We were 
shown the large tub where the rennet is mixed 





© Lucier, Powell, Wyo: Courtesy Mise B. M. Herron 


Shoshone Dam and Canyon, Cody Road 
to Yellowstone National Park 


“Travel is a part of Education.” 


FRANCIS BACON. 

















[?] 


O YOU know about the 1929 

Travel Contest being conducted 
by this magazine? Twenty-four cash 
prizes, ranging from $150 to $25, will 
be awarded for the best 2500-word 
stories of teachers’ vacation travels. 
For details address: Travel Editor, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
Dansville, N. Y. 




















with the milk, the place where the cheese is 
salted, the press, and the drying rack. The 
cheeses are in two- and four-pound sizes and are 
dipped in white or red paraffin to keep them. 
Some are round while others are pressed into the 
shape of pineapples. 


Niagara 
By Katherine Bogardus 

NIAGARA FALLS is probably better known 
than any other beauty spot in America. In 
fact, after seeing the crowded post-card stores, 
I feel justified in proposing another division of 
the genus homo: on the one hand, those who 
make the trip there (often with the echo of the 
Lohengrin bridal chorus still in their ears) and 
who send less fortunate friends at home the con- 
tents of said post-card stores, and on the other 
hand, those who receive the cards. Unspoiled, 
though, by power-plants and factories, curio 
shops and crowds of tourists, Niagara Falls re- 

mains a breath-taking sight. 

The Falls seen from Victoria Park on the 
Canadian side were two curtains of ever-falling, 
ever-shifting snow-white water. To our left, 
extending in a straight line, was the New Eng- 
land primness of the American Falls; in the mid- 
dle was wooded Goat Island; and to our right 
was a giant mist-filled horseshoe—the Canadian 
Falls. After crossing into the United States, 
standing within four feet of the brink of the 
Falls we watched the green water as it flowed 
relentlessly on over the rock, then all at once 
broke into a multitude of particles and dashed 
itself into spray on the rocks below. 

Never think that the Falls are the only inter- 
esting thing in that vicinity. After a drive of 
not more than twelve miles under massive trees 
that arched over the road, we came to old Fort 
Niagara, built to defend the entrance from Lake 
Ontario into the Niagara River. In 1723 the 
French built a substantial fortress there, but 
before so very long the English had taken it off 
their hands. Americans and English held it al- 
ternately, each remodeling it more or less, until 
in its recent stage of decadence it had little in 
common with the original French plans. But 
those plans have been found in Paris and resto- 
ration has been started according to them. 
Everything is to be historically accurate—even 
the doors were being rough-hewn with an adz. 
From the third floor one could see a smooth ex- 
panse of azure lake with the blue broken only by 
three far-away boats. 


The Big Trees 
By Annie Wight 


O UR trip carried us on toward San Francigep, 
through two National Parks, one noted fo 
its Big Trees and the other for its amazin 
waterfalls. 

The majesty of those trees! They become al. 
most human and will whisper to one, especially 
if he is lying under them, looking at the star 
which seem to rest on their very tops. To m 
they seemed to say, “We enjoy living even whe 
the storms toss us about, and the snow lays its 
burden on our boughs, yet we offer no resistang 
if you need us. We give ourselves gladly to she- 
ter your children, to carry on your trade acroy 
the seas, or even to warm your homes. When you 
cut us down, we leave our seed to replace us for 
your posterity. But sometimes you are careless 
and cause us to be burned. Few of us old tree 
have escaped the ravages of the forest fire. Most 
of us, you see, bear the scars of more than one, 
and we have seen our fellows completely de 
stroyed. Won’t you be more careful and td 
everybody cf the terrible devastation you hav 
seen, caused by someone’s thoughtlessness?” 
Nothing I saw impgessed me as so lamentable # 
the ruin caused by the fires in the forests d 
Washington and Oregon. 

Those stark, black trunks of trees that hai 
braved the elements for years, possibly centr 
ries, only to be destroyed uselessly by the care 
less throwing of a match or an ill-extinguishel 
camp fire, appealed to me as something akin t 
human in their suffering. Teaching Fire Pre 
vention becomes a plea for the lives of thow 
noble giants of the forest and any teacher maj 
well be proud to make such an appeal. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Ricksecker Point, Rainier National Park 


As at many another turn on the automobile high 
way, Rainier, the Indians’ Tacoma or “Mounta 
That Was God” here looms up before one in all i# 
breath-taking majesty. Through lanes of sta 
dark evergreens, with the contrast of brilliant white 
snows beyond, approach is made to one 0 
noblest peaks on the continent. 
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Five notable institutions of higher learning in the 
Northwest are offering Summer Sessions this year— 


State University of Montana, Missoula 
University of Idaho, Moscow 
Washington State College, Pullman 
tl» University of Washington, Seattle 
University of Oregon, Eugene 

and Portland 


You may enjoy rare educational ad- 
vantages and have a delightful vaca- 
tion at the same time in a setting of 
spectacular scenic beauty if you attend 
one of these Summer Sessions. 








Interesting week-end excursions and 
a great variety of sports will add to the 
pleasure of your summer study. Within 
easy reach of these Summer Schools are 
mountains, forests, lovely lakes, trout 
streams, sea beaches, national parks 
and famous scenic spots. 


The teaching staff of the Summer 
School consists of outstanding members 
of the regular faculty, supplemented by 
distinguished visiting professors from 
other universities. 


Courses are offered for graduates 
working toward advanced degrees, for 
undergraduates, for professional people, 
for teachers and those working for 
teachers’ certificates, for superinten- 
dents and principals wishing to 
acquaint themselves with recent pro- 
gress in education. 


For illustrated booklets and more 
complete information, please mail the 
coupon. 


Follow the Scenic Trail of 
Lewis and Clark on the 
“First of the Northern’ 

Transcontinentals” 
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State University of Montana 
Summer School 
At Missoula 
Three sessions of three weeks each, the 
JSirst session beginning June i. = 
second July 8, and the third Jui 

The Univ University has a magnificent situation in the 
American Rockies with a ‘‘Mountain on the Campus.” 

Offers excellent facilities for study—laboratories, 
roading rooms, general and departmenta) libraries. 
Bole ndid faculty. 

Little Theatre on the campus provides dramatic 
entertainment. 

Week-end excursions into the mountsine—through 
seenic canyons and valleys—over trails of historic 
and scientific interest. Not far away are Yellow- 
stone and Glacier Parks. 








University of Idaho 
Summer School 
At Moscow 
Summer Session of six weeks beginning June 11. 

Graduate and undergraduste courses offered with 
special emphasis upon courses for teachers and 
school administrators. 

Occupies 36 buildings on a campus and college 
farm of 68 acres. Nine distinct schools and colleges 
are maintained. 
= University includes the Agricultural Experiment 
Station with four sub-stations 
= Surrounded a Se rolling. hills of the famous 
es Palouse wheatfields set between forested mountains 

and ridges. 






















State College of Washington 
Summer School 
At Pullman 
Summer session June 12— August 10. 
Courses are offered in practically ovary division 
of the college. ey courses planned for highschool 
teachers and those in supervisory and administra- 
tive positions 
Excellent ‘library and laboratory facilities 
provided. 
Situated in the heart of the famous Palouse 
py ww = Eastern Washington, eighty miles scuth 


of Haguene 
limate especially favorable for summer study 
and « —clear bright days and cool nights. Alti- 


tude feet. 


University of Washington 
Summer School 
At Seattle 
Firet term June 19—July 25. Second term July 20— 
August 29. 
Three hundred courses offered during first term, 


two hundred and sixty-five during second. 
The summer quarter is an integral part of the 


Untpoety 9 ear. 
n of the University in the city of Seattle 
ee special opportunities for study in many 


Puget Sound, the Olympics, the Cascades, Mt, 
Rainier and Mt. Baker afford an unsurpassed scenic 
setting for the University. 

















University of Oregon 
Summer School 
At Portland and on the campus at Bugene 


Summer school ~~ ty to ° Alaska rust q- 
August 21 with continuation of work at lugene 
August 21-30. The student may enjoy a 10 weeks 
summer session includin ng. the Alaska trip and earn a 
total of 15 term hours of University credit. 

Platoon demonstration with grades from 4th to8th. 
Athletic coaching, including coaching for women. 

I the University of Oregon— between the 

ly. and the sea—week end trips may be made 
r Lake, snow-capped peaks of the Cascades, 
Columbia River Highway, Oregon beaches. 
























<= °° Mr. E. E. Nelson, 
e* Passenger Traffic Mgr., 
-“ 7 Northern Pacific Bidg., 


bd St. Paul, Minnesota 


e 
* 
90° Dear Mr. Nelson: I am interested in 





a more information about 


o* State University of Montana, Missoula 
(_) University of Idaho, Moscow 

| Washington State College, Pullman 
| University of Washington, Seattle 
|] University of Oregon, Eugene and Portland 
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Special low round- 
trip fare now in effect 


You sail away from New York 
on a magnificent President 
Liner of the Dollar Steamship 
Line in a small, select company 
of travelers. Many of your 
shipmates are just completing 
and others are just starting a 
trip Round the World. 


You enjoy gay Havana from 
noontomidnight. The Panama 
Canal is another day's experi- 
ence, for the passage is made 
during the Jeylighe hours. 
There is time for a visit to 
Balboa and Panama City. 

Stopover at any port for two 
weeks or longer if you choose. 

There are glorious, cool, rest- 
ful days at sea. Then you land 
either at Los Angeles or San 
Francisco for your California 
vacation. It is a vacation of rest 
and relaxation, yet filled with 
glimpses of the romantic West. 

See the old missions, Holly- 
wood, the 800-mile Coast, the 
mountains, Yosemite, Lake 
Tahoe, the Monterey Peninsula, 
the giant Redwoods. Here are 
the sports you love in a setting 
that is new. 

When you choose, return to 
your point of departure by any 
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California 


via Havana and Panama 


direct rail route. Ten-day stop- 
overs at all authorized rail 
points, 

Your ticket takes you to New 
York, through the Panama 
Canal to California and return 
via rail to your home. The fare 
for the entire trip, including 
meals and accommodations 
aboard ship is $350. It is in ef- 
fect until November 30, 1929. 

Your ship is luxurious. Out- 
side rooms with beds, not 
berths. Spacious decks. A 
swimming pool. The cuisine is 
famous among world travelers. 
There is a sailing every fort- 
night from New York. 


WRITE POR FULL DETAILS OR CALL ON ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT 





TRAVEL 








Havana, Our So-Different 
Neighbor 
By Irene Wilde 
ROM the moment one enters Havana 


harbor—with Morro Castle at the | 


left rising sheer a hundred feet on its 


solid rock foundation, and The Punta, | 


ting out on the right—one gets an im- 
pression of well-guarded security. The 
impression is enhanced, on passing 
through the bottle neck of the harbor, 
| by the appearance of Cabafias fortress 
| thrusting out a Mars-like arm toward 
| Morro as if in pledge of grim alliance. 
| The city of Havana itself—old Ha- 
vana—conveys the impression of a vast 
fortress. The heavy style of architec- 
ture in old Cuban houses, which were 
constructed largely of blocks of native 
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Photo fpom United Fruit Co. 


Avenue of Palms, Havana, Cuba 


limestone, is emphasized by thick walls, 
huge windows guarded by iron grills, 
and massive doors. Indeed, an inter- 
esting study of doors might be made 
here. 
ding, made of solid mahogany or other 


No less than three keys were required 


Havana last summer. 

A royal mandate declared that the 
streets of Havana should be narrow. 
“In cold places let the streets be wide; 
in hot places narrow.” The mandate 
was obeyed. The streets of old Havana 
are mere fissures between the heavy 
limestone buildings that make up the 
city. The theory was that, if streets 
were narrow, buildings on either side 
would provide shade. No provision was 
made for sidewalks. A narrow curb 
was laid to protect houses from vehi- 
cles. If the pedestrian could find a 
footing there, well and good; but the 


accommodation. 

We asked a shopkeeper to direct us 
to a certain building. He indicated the 
place from his doorway. We mur- 


and started toward the place. A shrill 
hiss arrested us. We turned to see the 
shopkeeper smiling and pointing to an 
entrance we had passed. We had chosen 
the wrong door and he was calling our 
attention to the mistake. We had 
heard for the first time “the Cuban 
hiss.” 

When the traffic officer on a Havana 





DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE |e: raised his hand, with the palm 


Gs Fame fo tler e Panama Camak ° 





25 anp 32 BROADWAY, NEW York; 604 PIrTH 
AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y.; 210 so. SIXTEENTH s5T., 
PHILADELPHIA; 177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. ; 110 
SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL.; 514 W.stxTH 
ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIP.; ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIP.; 1005 CONNECTICUT N.W., 
WASH., D. C.; DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT, 
MICH.; UNION TRUST ARCADE, CLEVELAND, OHIO; 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON; 4TH AT 
UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 


toward us, and bent three fingers em- 
|phatically from him, we, being well- 
trained pedestrians, stood still. Others 
crossed the street. Without changing 
position, the officer turned the palm of 
his hand toward him and drew in his 
three fingers. We prepared to cross. 
Traffic was moving against us. We 
waited. He again turned his palm to- 
{ward us and bent three fingers em- 
|phatically outward. In violation of 
both instinct and training, we crossed 
the street. 
(Continued on page 72) 





They are high, heavy, forbid- | 


floating the one-star flag of Cuba, jut- | 





fine native wood and equipped with | 
numerous bolts, locks, and knockers. | 


to effect an entrance to our quarters in 


curbing was not laid with a view to his 


mured our solitary amenity, “Gracias,” | 
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SEATTLE! 
Hab of a Great 
Vacation Land! 


So much—so close—so quickly, 
so easily reached. Where else will 
you find, all within a day’s drive 
of a thriving, metropolitan city, a 
wealth of attractions like these: 


Puget Sound, famed inland sea; 
fir-lined shores; charming wooded 
islands, served by speedy auto 
ferries; boating, fishing; fragrant 


coolness—62° (38-year summer 
average.) 

The Olympics, last unspoiled 
mountain wilderness; mountain 
streams; deep, blue trout-laden 
lakes. 





Mt. Rainier’s great snowy dome, 
near three miles in height; or M. 
Baker, both reached by paved high 
ways, through towering forests; 
glaciers, ice caves, snow fields— 
and, a step away, Alpine valleys 
strewn with myriad flowers. 


Ideal vacation land! A short de 
lightful drive from metropolitan 
comforts to Nature—rugged, sub 
lime, inspiring! See it all this year! 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come West over a northern transcontinental lire 
See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Portland, the 
south by rail or water to Oakland, San Francis 
Los Angeles and San Diego. Or, come north® 
Seattle bytrain or steamship. Ask about trips” 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 

Low round trip excursion fares daily, May !5" 
September 30; return limit October 31. 


Center of th 


“CHARMED LAN! 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Room 104, Seattle, Washingto® 

Please mail me, FREE, your illustrated 
et. 
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BARCELONA 
Picturesque City of Spain! 


Bharartace of romance...land of dreams and _ spires of the great International Exposition of Barcelona. 





music—ages old, yet ever new... quaint customs... Eight years in the building . . . 12,000,000 square feet 























dome, 

high pristine splendor and magnificence ...such is Spain of splendor . . . truly a gorgeous spectacle . . . an endless 
aide ... exotic Spain! variety of entertainment for the cultured, inquiring mind. 
ralleys Broad highways that blend into fabled landscapes . . . From May to December this Exposition will be 
ate air liners that drone through the the centre of the world’s interest 
a night... swift railways of Conti- Travelling time to Barcelona in art, science, industry, commerce, 
3 year! nental perfection . .. all lead majes- from train air education, and sports. 

or tically into Barcelona. — — aa - For information apply to any 
van And here amidst Spain’s most pic- ~od I a , ean “9 Tourist Bureau or write M. Ventura, 
a trips turesque setting, rise the palaces and —— Steinway Hall, New York City. 


May li¥ 
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What more fascinating 


VACATION TOUR than this? 


HIS eight thousand mile trip—around the 

coast of America by sea and home across 
the country—stimulating, thrilling and unfor- 
gettable. The water trip itself on The Recre- 
ation Route from New York around the coast 
to California is a revelation. 





Your “floating summer resort” for about 
two weeks is a palatial Panama Pacific liner— 
the new S. S. Virginia or S. S. 
California, the largest steamers 
ever built under the American 
flag,orthe popularS.S. Mongolia. 





The first call is at colorful Havana, gem of the Carib- 
bean— a visit you'll never forget. Then on to the Panama 
Cana!—8 daylight hours of thrills as you steam through 
the backbone ofa hemisphere. Up the 
coast of California—vacation land su- 
preme. Then home across the Conti- 
nent. 8,000 miles in all and every mile F 
interesting, restful, refreshing. 














Know your country. Know it as you 
can only after a trip like this—a trip 
so varied, so masterfully planned, that 
every day brings new thrills, new 
experiences. 














The reduced summer rates bring this trip within the 
reach of most vacationists. 
















Reduced Summer Rates 


TOURIST 
$225 (up) Round 
Trip, water and 
rail. $125 (up) 
One Way. 


A third new steamer, the S. 5S. 
FIRST CABIN 


Round Trip $350 (up), including berth and mea!s 
on steamers and fare across continent. Steamer may 
be taken in either direction. Choice of rail routes 
end authorized stop-overs. One Way $250 (up). 


Panama facific fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pennsylvania, sister ship of the 
Virginia and California, now un- 
der construction, ready next Fall. 
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Although Havana is in every respect 
a foreign city, speaking an unknown 
tongue, exchanging strange coin, and 
observing strange laws and customs, 
it is comparatively easy for the visitor 
who does not speak Spanish to enjoy 
the city. Street car conductors, police- 
men, and others are unfailingly helpful 
and courteous. Surely no other city 
has inculeated in its constabulary a 
finer regard for the stranger within 
its gates. 





Old and New Spain in 
Barcelona Exhibition 


In the city of Barcelona, industrial 
and commercial capital of Spain, an 
International Exhibition of Arts, In- 
dustry, and Commerce will be opened 
May 15 under the auspices of King 
Alfonso XIII, Baron de Viver, mayor of 
Barcelona, and Spain’s leading industri- 
alists. Millions of dollars have been set 
aside by the government toward this 
undertaking. Merchants and manu- 
facturers from all over the world will 
display their goods in the exhibition 
palaces and pavilions constructed on 
the heights of Montjuich overlooking 
the city and the sea. The United 
States has reserved 12,000 square 
meters of space. M. Ventura is dele- 
gate to the United States for the Exhi- 
bition. 

The World’s First International 
Light Fair will be the opening event. 
In the Palace of Light, the story of 
light from the earliest days to the day 
of Edison will be set forth. Montjuich, 
transformed by the genius of science 
into a fairyland of light, with gleaming 
waterfalls, rainbow cascades, crystal 
fountains, and gardens of luminous 
flowers, will provide a colorful and 
brilliant background for the palaces. 
In the Plaza of Fine Arts will be an 
immense luminous fountain, for which 
the Spanish engineer Carlos Buigas is 
responsible. 

On the Exhibition grounds has been 
built with great patience and care a 
Spanish Village. For the past ten years 
architects, engineers, artists, sculptors, 
and builders have been laboring to re- 
produce with historical exactness the 
dwellings of this little “village of re- 
membrance.” Nothing has been in- 
vented. Houses and hostelries, monu- 
ments and monasteries, have been cop- 
ied from typical buildings of historic 
and archeological value. The Plaza 
Mayor, or City Hall Square, terraced 
to form a balcony on one side, provides 
plenty of room for rural fairs, village 
dancing, processions, and festivals. 
Rural traditions of craftsmanship find 
dignified setting in workshops where 


the swordmaker, cagemaker, clock- 
maker, cooper, cabinetmaker, black- 
smith, wagonmaker, potter, brazier, 


spinner, silversmith, leather and metal 
workers will ply their trades. 

The Exhibition has been divided into 
three sections, Industry, Arts in Spain, 
and Athletics. In twelve vast halls, in- 
dustry and agriculture will be present- 
ed. In the Hall of Applied Art in 
Industry will be displayed ceramics 
and objects of art belonging to our 
age, as well as jewelry, religious art, 
and theatrical accessories. The build- 
ing trade in all its branches will be 
represented in the Hall Alfonso XIII. 
In the Hall of Graphic Arts will be 
shown the art and industry of making 
books. Journalism in all its branches 
will be set forth in the House of the 
Press. During the Exhibition months 
the International Press Congress will 
be held in Barcelona. 

In the Sports section, sports mate- 
rials will be shown. The Exhibition 
stadium, accommodating 60,000 per- 
sons, will provide an arena for inter- 
national sports contests of every kind. 

In the Arts in Spain section, the fine 
arts of various epochs will be shown. 
Valuable collections from private and 
public galleries will enable the visitor 
to view Spanish art down through the 
centuries, 

The primary purpose of the Barce- 
lona Exhibition is to further develop 
Spain’s markets and to foster friendly 
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Excess fat is a blight to men as well » 

women. It means more than loss of youth andi smmor 
beauty. It means less health and vigor, §) most 
men who like slender women should keel jaoks t 
normal figures themselves. ‘Bw the 
The way is easy. Starvation and ovell tescher 
exertion are not advised today. Science hy ts 
found a great cause of excess fat in a deficient I elt me 
gland. The modern method, used by physician [if myst be 
the world over, is to combat that cause, come mi 
That method is embodied in Marmo effect of 
prescription tablets, perfected by a famoy children 
medical laboratory. People have used themfy pleases 
over 20 years—millions of boxes of them. Th are: | 
results are seen in every circle. Slender figure x ~« 
now prevail. Mothers look like daughters, like 
Users of Marmola told others the results~ Siicen 


the loss in weight, the gain in health anf 
vigor. Thus the use has spread, until they 
tablets have become the greatest factor use 
in fighting fat. 

Don’t stay over-fat, when so many peop 
all about you know a way to end it. Thewy 
is easy and pleasant. The results are delighth, 
Each box of Marmola contains the formuk 
also the reason for each good effect. Youwil 
know exactly why the weight comes dow 
and the health improves. 

Don’t delay. Excess fat is a blight you mus 
correct to live life to the full. Start now. 

Marmola prescription tablets are 
sold by all druggists at $1 per box. 


If your druggist is out, he will get 
them at once from his jobber. 


MARMOLA 


Prescription Tablets 
Pleasant Way toReduce 


Setting-Up Exercise 
for Your FACE— 


LIFT SAGGING MUS y 
~ REMOVE DOUBLE 
—ae 7 Kathryn Murray’s 5 Minute-a-Day Facial 
cises, by strengthening flabby, 
cles, quickly banish crow’s feet, 

sagging cheeks, sallow onrey 






















i plain envelope.’ Write today! 
3 KATHRYN MURRAY 
—j Suite $42, 5So. Wabash Ave.,Chic 












3 O on all MEAD Bicycles 

New Models now ready for delivery direct 

from factory. Astonishing new prices and 9a) 

terms. not buy until you get them. | 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED to ride and exhibit } 
sample. Save big money. Many models, styles. * 





} 
{ 
wheels, lamps, horns, equipment at [\ ‘ H 


I ires half usual prices. Send no money. 
Write for our marvelous pricesandterms. 


DEPT.G-28, CHICAGO Baier 


Grace Dodge 
Hotel 


Washington, D. C. 
06. 
Near the Capitol 
0c 
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We offer you every facility for 
enjoying a holiday in the Nation- 
al Capital, and for trips to Mt 
Vernon, Arlington, Annapolis, 
and Gettysburg. 









Garage 
Accommodation 


No Tipping 


Open to men 
and women 






Special Summer Rates for Teachers 


Write for Information 





1929 May 1929 


relations with the New World. Spain is 
throwing open her vast riches of archi- 
tecture, art, archeology and history 
to the world of tourists. Essentially a 
Western country, Spain has been deeply 
influenced by the East. The Moors have 

‘ven to the customs, manners, and 
mode of living of her people a color and 
quality not to be found in other Euro- 

lands. Unspoiled by outside in- 
ysion, Spain has maintained true in- 
jividuality of character. She is still a 
travel adventure. 

The Marquis de Foronda, leading 
industrialist, is president of the Bar- 
gona Exhibition, and Santiago Trias, 
yell-known textile manufacturer, is its 


treasurer. 


Stimulating Interest in 
Voluntary Reading 


(Continued from page 22) 
emmon, and, if expertly handled, a 
most effective means of introducing 
poks to children. If it is too obvious 
to the children, however, that the 
teacher is starting something that she 
ts them to finish, the desired re- 

t may not be gained. The device 
must be used sparingly so as not to be- 
cme monotonous, and should have the 
fect of the teacher’s sharing with the 
children a bit of something which 
pleases her. Some suggested approach- 
es are: 

Here is something funny which you 
may like to hear. 

I want to read a little from this book 
md then see how many can tell the 
tile of the book. 

We have three new books that the 
ys will like—and maybe the girls, 
to, Listen to this paragraph. 

Too much attention cannot be given 
tothe selection of the part to be read. 
(ne paragraph of dramatic action, of 
humor, or of vivid description will prove 
mre effective than several pages of 
jas vital material. It is a mistake to 
begin always at the beginning. There 
vill be a greater demand for The King 
of the Golden River, for instance, if the 
rader begins at the point where the 
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strange little man appears at the door, 
and reads as far as his reception by 
Hans and Schwartz, than if = reads 
a like amount at the very beginning. 

“May I have the book?” is what the 
teacher hopes to hear as she closes it, 
but she need not be discouraged if 
there is not always an immediate re- 
sponse. It may come later. 

An exhibit of new books as they are 
received, with just a few words about 
each one, is a means of securing read- 
ers. Groups of books conspicuously 
placed and labeled are also effective. 
For example, place in the window sill, 
on a shelf, or on a table a number of 
books upon one subject together with 
an attractive card designating the 
kind, as: “Camping Stories,” “Sto- 
ries of Great Men,” or “Books about 
Birds.” One of the photographs ac- 
companying this article shows three 
children grouped about a display of 
outdoor books. This display was ar- 
ranged in the spring and consisted of 
books about birds, flowers, gardening, 
baby beasts, and so on. 

Scrapbooks containing the cover jack- 
ets of books and the publisher’s com- 
ments will often help a child to choose 
a book. Another type of scrapbook is 
sometimes used to good advantage to 
encourage the reading of periodicals 
and newspapers. Worth-while clip- 
pings and illustrations are gathered by 
children and pasted in books which are 
classified as “Animal Stories,” “Na- 
ture Poems,” “Heroes,” and soon. This 
work may be made an interesting and 
helpful project, giving children practice 
in selection and arrangement. 

Pictures always excite children’s in- 
terest. Many magazine covers are well 
worth collecting for this purpose, and 
so are some of the well-colored adver- 
tisements in periodicals. The finely 
colored “Historic Milestones” series 
which appeared on the Youth’s Com- 
panion covers a few years ago have 
been preserved for room decoration in 
the University Elementary School. 
More than once a child has asked for 
a book which tells about some incident 





illustrated. These are only a few 






























Just send 


FREE - a 


This Identification Tag 
for our Traveling Bag { 
Space for name and address, with 
a nrent cover. We have only a 

ted number, but they are 





free to 
teachers 
as long { 
as they 
last. | 





fits. 


~Without a care 


With all the accidents that spoil vacation time for so many 
Teachers every summer—you can understand with what a feeling 
of relief the Teacher with T.C. U. Protection leaves for vacation. 
Why notplay safe? Let thelong arm of the T.C. U, follow you 
this year—everywhere—on the road—in the wilderness—in camps, 
hotels or on trains—even abroad—and 

Protect Against Accident—Also Sickness 
Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance ofsafety. The 
‘ very best onecan dois to exercise the greatest caution—and be 
prepared for the accident or distressing illness away from home. 
That's what the T. C. U. will do for you. 
Teachers for Teachers stands ready to share the risk of 
financial loss of time due to Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine. 


information as to how we protect you. 
quiry will place you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


ak em 
, i oo Co Ae 


[ Tam a teacher in -..-...-----------e--ceeeeeseeeoees 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 


| My Address is......... secieniias nan 
This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


/ 


This Organization of 











Learn the T. C. U. Plan by 

Sending the Coupon 
your name and address for complete 
Your in- 


7944T.C.U.Bidg. Lincoln, Nebr. 


| e 
a. 


es 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U. 794 T. C. U. Bldg., 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
LT £4» 


Send me the whole story and booklet of testi- 


monials. 


My Name is............... 
































































a 
will meet 
real Indians in their pueblos 
and see prehistoric cliff 


Indian 


etour 


and ey an Motor Cruises 


on your Santa Fe way to or 
from California. 


ba: Courier-hostess and guide will give you 
entrée to medieval Spanish towns and ancient 
Indian pueblos, and interpret the strange ceremo- 
nials of a dozen tribes. 


The Indian-detour offers another delightful 
break in transcontinental rail travel via the Santa 
Fe—either two or three matchless days by motor 
in the cool mile-high Spanish and Indian country 
of northern New Mexico. 

Santa Fe-Harvey Company management 
throughout assures the finest in equipment and 
personal service. Rates cover every expense en route 
for motor transportation, courier service, meals 
and hotel accommodations with private bath. 


‘xcurs ions i 
¢ to the scenic regions 
Way-Out-West, 
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W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines, 947-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me picture folder about the “Indian-detour” and “Harveycar Motor Cruises” 
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For a Different! 
and Delightful 


Summer Vacation 





Come to 


St. Petersburg 
Florida 


RY a different vacation this sum- 





T 


mer. Come and discover the 
summertime delights of St. 
Petersburg, on the wonderful Gulf 
Coast of Florida. You'll find the 


finest of weather—balmy, invigorating 
days—refreshing breezes always blow- 
ing from the Gulf or Tampa Bay—and | 
always something to do in the glorious 
outdoors. | 


St. Petersburg is situated on the south- | 
ern tip of beautiful Pinellas Peninsula, 
almost entirely surrounded by water. | 
That accounts to a large extent for its 

marvelous summer climate. The aver- 

age temperature for June, July and 

August is 80.5 degrees, and the highest 

temperature recorded since govern- 

ment records have been kept was 96 

degrees. Nights are almost invariably 

cool. 





You can play outdoors every day—and 
every kind of summer sport can be en- 
joyed here. You'll delight in the 
swimming in Gulf or Bay. You can go 
boating or fishing to your heart’s con- 
tent. There’s golf on four fine 
courses; tennis, roque, motoring and 
all the rest. 


In summer, too, you'll find accommoda- | 
tions plentiful and rates surprisingly | 


low. And you'll find the same cordial 
hospitality which has ever char- 
acterized “The Sunshine City”. Plan 
your vacation now. Write for our 
illustrated booklet and special infor- 
mation about summer vacations. Ad- 
dress: M. P. Conant, Chamber of Com- 


Peters 


“The Surishine City 
Pansies 
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sources of good pictures which may be 
obtained without extra cost. 

The large colorful posters published 
by the National Association of Book 
Publishers of New York may be used 
often, and they also furnish standards 
in poster-making for the teacher who 
wishes to make her own. One of these 
posters is lettered “Outdoor Books,” and 
may well call attention to a list of titles 
neatly typed and posted below it, or 
better yet, it may have grouped 
around it the cover jackets from such 
books. 

A list of titles printed under an ap- 
propriate and attractive picture com- 
bines the ideas of poster and book list 
in a manner that children love. There 
should be titles from fiction, history, 
science, and biography. Books which 
would not be taken from the shelves 
without advertisement are thus in con- 
stant circulation. Some captions for 
lists are: 

Aviation 

Do You Know the Stars? 

Some Good Books for Little Girls 

Dog Stories 

What to Read about China 

Indian Tales 

More Animal Stories 

A Whole Load of Good Books 

Which You May Not Have Read 

The last title offers a challenge as 
well as suggestions. The child’s im- 
mediate response is to test the truth 
of the statement by examining the list. 
If he finds a few titles that he agrees 
are good, he feels that the others may 
be worth investigating. 

Bulletin boards are invaluable in the 
schoolroom, and when they are well 
arranged, they not only add to the at- 
tractiveness of the room but serve as a 
silent influence on the children’s choice 
of reading material. 

The illustration in the lower left- 
hand corner of page 22 shows bulletin 
boards arranged over periodical racks, 
and the use of pictures, book jackets, 
and book lists. The long, narrow cut 
shows a few of the posters in use in 
the University of Chicago Elementary 
School Library. 

We should always aim at quality of 
reading instead of quantity, and there- 
fore should avoid any device which 
tends to arouse competition in the 
amount read. The child who reads rap- 
idly, and possibly too much, needs as 
careful guidance as the one who reads 
slowly or not enough. He needs indi- 
vidual direction to books of more ma- | 
ture content and should receive this 
whenever occasion arises. The teacher 
must know exactly what she is offering 
him, and why. : 

Individual reading records are a sat- 
isfaction to many children who like to 
watch their own progress, and they are 
a great help to the teacher in deter- 
mining the tastes and needs of her pu- 
pils. Such records, of course, are never 
posted. 

The preparation of special programs 
is another means of arousing interest | 
in wide reading. When a fourth-grade 
group was given an opportunity to 
present an assembly program on “Chil- | 
dren of Other Lands,” each child who | 
wished to participate chose a country, 
read a great deal about it, prepared | 
his talk, and in some cases planned a 

| costume to wear. 

Space does not permit the enumera- 
tion of all the possible ways of stimu- 
lating interest in voluntary reading. 
They will vary with the groups under 
instruction. Summarizing the more 
important devices, we have: 

1. Provide an adequate book supply 
for the children concerned. 

2. Create an atmosphere conducive 
to reading. 

3. Provide a place on the program 
for voluntary or recréational reading. 

4. Know the books and the children, 
and find the right book for each child 
rather than try to fit the child to the 
| book. 

5. Read short selections to the class. 
6. Advertise books by attractive dis- 

















plays. 
7. Make scrapbooks of different 
kinds. 
8. Use posters and the bulletin 
board. 





9. Give individual guidance and help 
| to the children. 





10. Prepare special programs. 
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is areal Out-West Outing. 


NA The Indian Detour ~ ~ ~v 


v Grand Canyon Nat’! Park 
v Colorado Rockies ~ ~ ~ 
v California ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ + 


Santa Fe daily summer Xcur- 
sions offer you a vacation at 
very reasonable cost — either 
individually or by Escorted 
all-expense tours ... clip and 
mail coupon. 












After California — Hawaii 


Ne 8 i i ee es ee eel I 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines, 953 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail picture-folders checked below: 
0 California Picture Book 0 The Indian-detour 
0 Grand Canyon Outings 0 Harveycar Motor Cruises 


0 Colorado Summer 
C Escorted all-expense Tours 
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Great Characters in American 
| History 
(Continued from page 25) 


When the war was over, Hamilton 
turned to New York and commenced 
ihe study of law. In 1782, at the age 
wf twenty-five, after only four months 
of legal study, he was admitted to the 
har and started to practice. His firm 
grasp of the fundamental principles of 
whe common law was amazing, con- 
dering the brief time that he had de- 
ted to the initial study of law. 
In November, 1782, the legislature of 
w York elected Hamilton a member 
af the Continental Congress. He turned 
is attention to the questions of debt 
9 Mand taxes, and sponsored an attempt to 
ss an act to provide for an impost on 
pods shipped into this country. 
Unable to accomplish anything in 
congress, at the end of one year he 
it his seat and returned to his law 
ctice in New York, having become 
vinced that nothing but a new form 
@ government, featuring a strong cen- 
] control, could save the country from 
nin. In three years’ effort as a lawyer 
» became the acknowledged leader of 
he American bar. 
Just when the affairs of the new 
ation were at their lowest ebb, a 
onference between representatives of 
irginia and Maryland was called. It 
t to consider the navigability of the 
Potomac River and matters of trade 
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accomplished.- However, he prepared 
an address to the separate states on 
the deplorable condition of the national 
government. He urged each state to 
send delegates to a convention to be 
held in Philadelphia the next year, for 
the purpose of eliminating the defects 
of the Confederation. The Annapolis 
Convention approved the address, and 
a copy of it was sent to each state. 
The Philadelphia Convention met on 
May 25, 1787. While it was understood 
that the delegates had no authority to 
do more than amend and approve the 
Articles of Confederation, it was soon 
apparent that they meant to go beyond 
their authority and create an entirely 
new form of government. Hamilton 
was present as a delegate from New 
York. He labored long and strenu- 
ously for the creation of a Constitution 
providing for a very strong central 
government. The Constitution as finally 
drafted by the convention provided for 
a federal union less virile than he de- 
sired. He realized, however, that it 
was the best that could be obtained 
from such divergent groups. He left 
the convention determined to do his ut- 
most to secure the adoption of the Con- 
stitution by the states. He was alone 
in this decision as far as the members 
of the New York delegation were con- 
cerned, for he was the only one who 
signed the Constitution for his state. 
When he reached home, Hamilton 
inaugurated a vigorous campaign in 
favor of the new charter of govern- 
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fo leachers 
and Pupils 


MERICA’S history can best be 
exemplified by its glorious leaders. 
To aid in this, the makers of 
Walk-Over shoes are offering free to 
teachers and pupils twenty-four full- 
color post card size pictures of great 


between the two states. The delegates 
ere wide-awake, far-seeing men. They 
ized the possible beneficial advan- 
s of a conference participated in 
delegates from all the states. It was 
Maitherefore decided to invite each state 
to send representatives to a convention 
to be held in Annapolis. 

Hamilton represented New York at 
this conference of the states—the An- 
napolis Convention of 1786. The dele- 
gates were not authorized to undertake 
anything of consequence with respect 
to the establishment of such a govern- 
ment as Hamilton had in mind. He 
7 oon perceived that nothing could be 


Own a CORONA 


for only a few dollars a month 









ment. With Jay and Madison, he wrote 
a series of eighty-five papers in favor 
of the Constitution. They were called 
The Federalist, and are the greatest 
treatise ever written on the Constitu- 
tion. 

The New York Convention which was 
called to ratify the Constitution was 
hostile to that purpose. Hamilton had 
managed to become a delegate. He 
urged the adoption of the Constitution, 
and it was finally ratified by a majority 
of two votes. 

In 1789 Alexander Hamilton became 

(Continued on page 87) 


Americans—four each month for six months. 
The first four were offered in January 1929. 
You may have the pictures of Roosevelt, 
Jones, Field and Payne by mailing the coupon 
below now. The sixth and final set will be 
offered in the June 1929 issue of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. 


How to Use These Pictures 


Ask the children what in the picture indi- 
cates that Theodore Roosevelt is one of our 
modern heroes. Tell them about San Juan 
Hill, the Presidency and Africa, representing 
Roosevelt’s war and peacetime service to his 
country and his love for adventure. 

John Paul Jones with his straightforward 
gaze belongs to that select class, the sailors 
of the Revolution. He is described by his 
famous expression: “I do not wish to have 
command of any ship that does not sail fast, 
for I intend to go in harm’s way.” ‘Tell of his 
battle with the Serapis. 

The picture of John Howard Payne who 
wrote “Home, Sweet Home” should be a 
reminder of the blessings of home. 

Cyrus W. Field exemplifies faith and per- 
severance in one’s work. Tell how Field 
failed three times before he finally connected 
Europe with America by cable in 1866. 


FREE Set for Each Pupil 


Each of your pupils may get his or her own 
set of these pictures by having mother send 
us her name and the name and address of the 
nearest Walk-Over shoe dealer. We will 
promptly mail to the dealer a set of pictures. 
Mother may have these by calling for them. 


FREE Full Color 


Enlargement of 


ROOSEVELT 


If you desire an enlarged 
11 x 14 inch full color picture 
of Roosevelt, suitable for 
framing, write namie and ad- 























For Beauty — 
Watch Your Step 


Daily walks keep the figure 
svelte and young. But when 
steps are painful one naturally 
takes fewer steps. In Walk- 
Over Shoes with the built-in 
Main Spring* Arch, steps are | 
both beautiful and comfortable. 
This built-in featherweight 
arch of flexible steel gently 
massages the bones of the feet 
into place; exercises the mus- 
cles back to normal. From the 
very first every step in the 
daily routine restores the spir- 
its, health, and figure at the 
same time. 

The effect of foot-health on 
beauty is a fascinating subject. 
Learn more about it from our 
booklet, “Watch Your Step—lIt 
May Be Your Feet.” Write for 
a free copy. 


* Reg.U.S. Pat.Of. 


UST a few dollars down and this 
us beautiful new Corona is yours. Use 
it while you pay for it. 

Corona is the world’s Champion Port 
v able Typewriter. You can carry it any- 
where. Yet it does the same fine work 
Kk asa $100 office typewriter. 

Aluminum frame makes Corona extremely 
light and strong. Standard keyboard; 10-inch 
v carmiage; adjustable key action; perfect visibility ; 
quiet Operation; graceful in line; exquisitely fin- 
ithed in every detail; more big-machine features 
- than any other portable. 


Get This Free Book 


There is not room enough on this page to list 
all the advantages of Corona. But if you will 
“gn and mail the coupon below we will send 
you the name and address of your nearest Don’t neglect this opportunity. Don’t let 
Corona dealer where you can go and see another day pass without doing something about 
_ and try the machine with your own it. Learn now the joy of owning a sturdy, 





You owe it to yourself to see this interesting 


booklet. When you read it, you will realize 
why a million people have chosen Corona in 
preference to any other typewriter, large or small 
—why more novelists, more newspaper men, 
more schools and colleges use Corona than all 
other portables put together. 


The Frances Tie—a 
smartly cut-out oxford 
of beige kid with trim 
of lizard kid. Main 
Spring Arch. Price 
$10.00 


PLEASE 
USE 
THIS 


— ee SS ot 

















speedy, smooth-operating Corona—the Cham- COUPON =. 4 Pag ery sp 

We will also send you an interesting booklet pion Portable Typewriter. No obligation. coupon. We will send the 

aalled “Corona Typewriters,” which describes Easy terms if desired. Simply mail the coupon enlargement to him and he 

Corona in detail, and contains beautiful illustra- below. will hold it for you until you 
tions of the new color models. e call for it at his store. 

Note to Teachers LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc a 


Corona typewriters equipped with Great 
mer Type are especially helpful to teachers. 
wind This type enables you to prepare supplementary 


Geo. E. Keith Company, Walk-Over Shoes, 


Campello, Brockton, Mass. COUPON No. 5 


Please send to me at my address given below the four FREE full color post card size pictures 


51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the free booklet, “Corona 








lor your stedents, A sencil ouleg olen Typewriters.” of Theodore Roosevelt, John Paul Jones, Cyrus W. Field and John Howard Payne. 
it possible to prepare material for the 
° A I is ncccsnsiiiidiiehititaiitniiintaibaseencehinstnninshiitanesiteninaniatanmssiiaiaeans - 
entire class in a minute's time. Name... _ 
y schools are giving children Coronas to 
Tours a , St. or R. D. 
lean on. Striking the keys on the typewriter Street . 
: “the » sae the impression of a perfectly _ . Se ee ee ea 
ed letter a: i i iti Ri chdeceisthicicts snenenentaneeeeaaiiinninndiiain’ 
Teading and ——— the — of wining, 611 Written below is my nearest Walk-Over dealer's name and address. Please send the 11x14 
— Spelling. ee inch full color picture of Theodore Roosevelt to him and I will call for it. 
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Why not Europe 
this August or 
September? ... 
The Cunard Cabin Way 


invites you! 


Late Summer and early 
Fall a glorious season in 
Europe! There’s more 
freedom abroad. The rush 
season is over and life is 
less crowded. Paris always 
seems more French... the 
Black Forest pines more 
fragrant... the lakes of 
Lombardy more colorful 
and Shakspere Land more 
lamorous and restful. 
Begin your vacation on a 
Cunard Cabin Ship! 


With three sailings a week 
and the choice of seveu 
European ports to land at, 
seventeen great Cunarders 
link unsurpassable ocean 
comfort with moderate 
cost. Splendidly equipped 
staterooms, generously 
proportioned decks and 
sublic rooms, enticing 
food and service—all pro- 
claim the world- known 
Cunard standard of Cabin 
Travel. 

And on all these ships are 
very bright .and surpris- 
ingly comfortable Tourist 
Third Cabin accommoda- 
tions. Rates: Cabin $145 
up... Tourist Third 
Cabin $102.50 up. 





CUNARD 
LINE 


® 


See Your Local Agent 


THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE 











| the National Cemetery. 


| and battle grounds. 
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Atlanta, Gate City of the 
South 


(Continued from page 23) 


Atlanta are the suburban towns of 
Decatur, East Point, College Park, 
Hapeville, and Marietta, all connected 
by railroads, electric cars, and paved 
streets. These towns have a combined 
population of 40,000. 

Among the points of interest near 
Atlanta is Stone Mountain. This won- 
derful piece of solid granite is located 
sixteen miles out from Atlanta, and is 
easily reached by trolley, bus, and auto- 
mobile. It is said to be the largest 
piece of exposed granite in the world, 
being more than a mile in diameter and 
about seven hundred feet high. Upon 
the perpendicular side of this gigantic 
stone is being carved a magnificent 
monument in memory of the heroes of 
the Confederacy. 


The third floor of the State Capitol 


contains the State Museum, in which 
can be seen specimens of all birds, ani- 
mals, minerals, trees, agricultural prod- 
ucts, and many of the manufactured 
articles of the state. The museum is 
always open to the public. Twenty 
miles north of Atlanta are the famous 
Kenesaw Mountain battle grounds and 
Still further 
north may be seen Chickamauga Park 
Sidney Lanier, in 





his “Song of the Chattahoochee,” has | 


immortalized the river which furnishes 
Atlanta with its unlimited water sup- 
ply and electric power. 

The annual convention of the National 
Education Association will meet in 
Atlanta June 28 to July 4, 1929, and 


| the city is preparing a genuine Georgia 





| should 


welcome for all who will come. 
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A Course of Study in 
Handwriting 
Continued from page 27) 
also be made in 


should rhythm and 


freedom of movement, and the pupil | 


should become more adept at diagnos- 
ing the faults of his writing. 

Writing materials —Paper having a 
good surface, which will not blot or 
catch in the pen point, should of course 
be used. The ruling may be about one- 
half inch in width. The pen points 
should be medium rather than fine. The 
penholders should be of good size, and 
not have metal-incased tips. 
They may be wood, cork, or rubber. 

Size and style of writing —The small 
letters may be one-quarter or three- 
sixteenths of an inch in height. They 
will naturally become somewhat more 
angular and slanting as the writing 
becomes more rapid. A fairly compact 
style should be encouraged. 

Subject matter.—More and more em- 


| phasis should be given to subject mat- 
| ter drawn from the other subjects of 


instruction. Words which present dif- 
ficulties in spelling furnish very good 
material for practice. Compositions or 
language papers may be copied, with 
attention directed to neatness, arrange- 
ment on the page—headings, margins, 


| and spacing—and to the quality of the 


| freedom of sideward movement. 





writing itself. The arrangement of 
arithmetic examples and the clear writ- 
ing of numbers should be practiced 
frequently. This is an appropriate 
time to teach the form of the corre- 
spondence letter. The quality of the 
child’s writing in other subjects should 
be watched, and he should be taught to 
exercise care in all his written work. 

Emphasis in method.—The emphasis 
should still be on improvement of form. 
A few letter exercises may be used in 
ordgr that special faults may be over- 
come. The same letter repeated two or 
three times, joined and widely spaced, 
may be written occasionally to develop 
Few, 
if any, purely formal exercises should 
be used before the fourth grade. A 
good deal of attention should be given 
to position, and a reasonably correct 
position should become habitual. 

If the course which has been outlined 
is pursued faithfully, the child will be 
prepared for the more intensive drill 
of grade four. This drill will refine 
and consolidate his writing habit. 
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Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries teach- 
ing, are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 


We need live young men and women teachers who have cars for vacation and 
permanent work. Write for our free BLUE BOOK, which tells what other 


teachers are doing in this work. 


H. J. REARDON, 77 E. MONROE ST., 







CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Summer 

to the 

TOP! 


Cool 


The highest state (in altitude) in the Union, also 
ranks highest as a vacation playground, where 
inspirational beauty, invigorating air and a world 
of fun of many sorts awaits all visitors, 
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The Instruments of the 


Orchestra—I | 


j 


(Continued from page 33) 


he is studying the score and trying to 
understand exactly what the composer 
meant, he must bring all these parts 
together and reproduce them upon the | 
pianoforte. Just think what this means: 
He reads at sight or memorizes all! 
these staves and transposes them as he 
goes along. ; 

When you play on the piano, the 
music before you is marbed by signs 
which show you how the composer 
wants you to play it. Not so with an 
orchestra score. The language of or- 
chestral music is so complex that no 
composer could possibly write down all 
he wishes that music to say. What he 
writes must be read by someone who 
can enter into the composer’s thought 
and feeling, understand his music, and 
then explain it to the players and 
through these players interpret it to 
you and me. This someone is the or- 
chestra conductor. 

At rehearsals he tells the men how 
fast to play, what expression is needed, 
and how the tone should be balanced 
among all the different instruments. | 
Surette, a great musician, says that 
this matter of balance of tone is to the 
theme of the music “what color is to a 
rose.” Even at a rehearsal it would be 
difficult for a conductor to call out with 
his voice all these directions, and at a 

blic concert it would be impossible. 

e therefore uses a system of signs and | 

s. At last we have come to the| 
use of “the silly little stick”—or the 
magic wand, as you may prefer to 
think of it. 

By means of the speed of his baton 
beats, the conductor indicates the time, | 
or tempo. By means of the direction | 





| 





| 
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The magic wand does more. 
the conductor points out the dynamic 
variations, that is, the changes in 
force, or power. If he swings the baton 
in a wide, sweeping beat, the orchestra 
responds with increased force. If the 
are of the swing is shortened, the power 
is restrained. 

Often the conductor uses his left 
hand to emphasize what the baton in 
the right hand is saying. In this way 
he can control a single player or group. 
He directs also by a look in his eye or 


| by a change in the expression of his 


face. Every player is supposed to 
count the rests which occur in his part, 
but when they are many (sometimes a 
rest is for a hundred measures or even 
more), the conductor makes sure that 
the player will come in on time by 
glancing at him. However, he. relies 
mainly upon his wand. To a very great 
extent, the magic of “music’s matchless 
spell” is evoked by this slender white 
stick. 

The really great conductor disdains 
the excessive use of his left hand. 
Among musicians it is an axiom that 
repose of manner marks a veteran con- 
ductor. Only an amateur listener could 


say, “I wish the conductor would junip | 


around more. It would look as though 
he were more interested.” 

In the questions you asked about the 
conductor and his baton, you uncon- 
sciously recognized the two as working 
together as one. 


the player and his instrument. With- 
out the one, the other is silent. Player 
and instrument are the two halves of 
one whole. 
divided into four choirs, or families: 
the strings, the wood winds, the brasses, 
and the batteries. 

The strings outnumber all the other 
instruments about two to one. Their 


With it ' 


4 Every voice in the | 
orchestra is made up in the same way: | 


The orchestra voices are | 


in which the, baton moves, he marks tone is so much softer and less pene- | 
the rhythm. If you watch closely, you trating than that of the other instru- 
will see that the accented notes, the ments that were they not many, their 
ones upon which the principal stress| voice would be overpowered by the 
falls, always come on the down beat of | wood winds and the brasses. 





















© you know you are getting 


the baton. | 


In many 
ways the strings are the most impor- 





‘This Chart shows 
how Royal Baking Powder 


is made / 


No PAINS are spared in making Royal, 
the Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 


To get the Cream of Tartar used in 
Royal rich, ripe grapes are pressed into 
juice—grapes grown in the sunny vine- 
yards that cluster about the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The juice is allowed to 
stand for some time and gradually, 
just as in sugar syrup, small crystals or 
argols form in it. ‘These crystals con- 
tan Cream of Tartar. They have all 
the beautiful purple color and rich fra- 
grance of the grapes themselves. 


The argols are shipped to America 
tothe plant of the Royal Baking Powder 
mpany where they are refined by 
Washing out all the coloring matter and 
recrystallizing. The pure white crystals 
are then ground into powder giving the 
team of Tartar with which Royal 


= Baking Powder is al- 
sWays made, 


| When you buy Royal 


Cream of Tartar Baking 

Powder—the kind that 

health authorities say is 

the most wholesome—that 

ood experts prefer to all 
ers. 


4 





Roya!, the Cream of Tartar 
ng Powder Absolutely pure. 


















Just as easy as spending 
a summer doing this and 
earning big money for it 


pick out the nicest place you had planned as a vaca- 
tion spot—where you will meet congenial people— 
there you will find the very folks that you will be happy 
to tell about The Children’s Book Club, its many fea- 
tures that will meet a happy response from any one in- 
terested in children—and who is not? 
There is a tremendous demand for a Book-a-month Club 
to solve the problem of giving the right books to children 
to read. 
What parent or relative has the time or the facilities to 
select the right book for a child? Now The Children’s 
Book Club, through its Board of nationally known edu- 
cators, relieves parents of this trouble and worry of 
selection. 
This briefly is the Club idea that is meeting with an 
overwhelming response of memberships from all those 
who are interested in children everywhere. 
Here is the assurance of funds for a happy vacation and 
the opportunity to meet charming people wherever you 
may go. It is the means of building a substantial bank 
account— an opportunity to profit handsomely—an out- 
let for your ambition, energy and a reward for attractive 


personality. 





You will find yourself a Club Enthu- 
siast naturally—because you are inter- 
ested in children—and there is nothing 
you can interest them in more than in 
good books. 

You are cooperating ina national edu- 
cational movement which has the 
hearty approval of thousands of School 
Principals throughout the country. 
You are in an element you are familiar 
with and enjoy—and there is no resist- 
ance to the plan. The extent of your 
income will be ia the ratio of your own 
efforts. Others are earning big money 
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and are thrilled with the work and 
results in dollars and cents. Decide 
now—fill out the coupon which will 
give you full particulars without aay 
obligation on your part. 

If you have hormal or college training, 
and the will to succeed, write at once 
for particulars of our Summer Pro- 
posal. Please give full information 
about yourself, including education, 


date you can start with us, name of 


school and position. Write today to 
The Children’s Book Club Inc , Suite 
1017, One Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 





FREE: A large Cream of 
Tartar Wall Chart for classroom dis- 
play—small charts for distribution to 


pupils. 





Educational Department B, 
The Royal Baking Powder Co. 
118East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me one large Wall Chart for classroom 
display and...Small Charts for distribution to pupils. 
DE. sid carte nkeke ¥edei he ddtbebesseens ‘ 
Name of achool.......ccccccccceces Grade, . 
Bahoool AGERE. . oe cece svccsgeccsccccccccses 
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THE CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB, INC. 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me free, and with no obligation on my part, full 
particulars of your Summer Mooey-making Plans. 











My Name 7 at) ae 


Address 








College or Normal —.__»_ _-_-__-> > Years of Trainiog ~~ 
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Years of teaching experience 
Meation Dept. M 














EAD about the rapid growth of 
surplus funds when invested in 
sound 644% First Mortgage Bonds. 

- It is all clearly explained in 
the latest edition of our INVEST- 
MENT GUIDE which thousands 
of investors have read each year. 
Also ask us about other types of 
securities which in many instances, 
earn higher returns. 


The coupon will bring your copy of 
“$6 Years of Investment Service.” 


Tue F H.SmitiCo. 


Investment Securities—Founded 1873 
Smith Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Branch offices in New York and other Cities 
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CLEANED UP 
$500° 


Miss Mary Puthmann of Missouri 
— out to oon.e ae” 
one ns m 
 ivengs and 


BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE BOOK FREE 
But itis no wonder that 7ul/y-Ho Representatives clean 
up such amazing profits. Most beautiful line ever con- 
ceived 71 engraved, decorated cards, many imported. 
Folks can't resist them. Your commission runs YA to 50%. 


‘ Complete sample line in beautiful selection book ‘urnishe d 

4 ae ae deposit Sey ‘Y y.40 co. jot ce omplate abo iss wes! 
mited offer, The Dept. 

ington Ave., St. Louis 











body'steking up Contract! Have you learned 
tere is an opportunity to be among the first to 
master the new ome. The expert, Wilbur C. White- 
head, has just — leted an interesting series of home 


it — 


lessons—exactly as he gives them in his own Studios. 

his is the easiest way to learn Contract Bridge, 
quichly and inexpensively. Send today for FREE booklet 
which gives sample instruction and tells how you may 
become an excellent Contract player at once through 
the easy Whitehead conversational method. 


THE WHITEHEAD BRIDGE STUDIOS 
Vanaerbilt Hotel Suite 1957 New York, N. Y. 





ATTENTION—NATURE LOVERS 
There is nothing in the insect world more beautiful than the 
k-apinning species, with their bril- 
liant colorings of blues, greens, reds and leteseredinte shades. 
moths have a win, 










teresting ent’ ee” iful 
sight see 
emerge from their silk 
cocoons in the Spring, 
with embryonic wings, 
whieh, in * minutes, 
expand to full size. 
pared to supply 
femeieene clubs, edu- 
cational institutions, 


ompri: 

moths, Deereota, Pre sme thee and Cynthia, assorted at these 

pric: os: 6 aeao weoons for $1.00; 10 for $1.75; 16 for $2.26; 

257 oe $3.50 50 I . 86 "00 Transportation charges paid to your 
add A r2 a 4 





cents additional, large — potoarapaic re- 
pre on hene apecies of moths, le for framing, 
wi ite clude tet order. 


! Jor nature study classes, kindergarten, boys and girls 
eatwre scout treepa, schools, peg and beauty-loving 








individuals Mail your remittance t day to 
C. WM. WURSTER, Suite 1608-T, 104 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 














hw ENGRAVED OR PRINTED SRNTRTOnS ere 
‘s EB FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 
ean OS. SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. ° 
O STAR BLOG WASHINGTON O.C 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


tant members of the orchestra. They 
have the most agreeable tone, they have 
| the greatest compass, they can play 
}more complicated passages, and they 
can express more different emotions 
than any other group of instruments. 

| This string choir is made up of vio- 
lins, violas, violoncellos, and double 
basses. Usually the composer gives 
the brilliant or tender passages to the 
violins, the sad ones to the violas, the 
bold parts to the ’cellos, and the parts 
| expressing fear or anger to the double 
| basses. 

The violins—the “devil-ridden fid- 
dles” of the Puritans—are divided into 
two groups. The sixteen first violins, 
the sopranos of the strings, are seated 
at the conductor’s left; the fourteen 

| second violins, the altos, at his right. 
| The ten or twelve violas are the tenors; 
| the eight or twelve violoncellos are the 
barytones; and of course, the eight or 
nine double basses, or bass viols, are 
| the bass. Often the double bass is used 
| in funny passages, music in which some 
clumsy animal like the elephant is 
dancing. The double bass, you see, is 
so big and clumsy that when it tries to 
be swift and graceful, it is very laugh- 
| able. 

In his Fourth Symphony Beethoven 
concludes with a passage which sud- 
denly brings the basses into a kind of 
nervous fit. Players used to dread this 
passage, and Weber wrote a satire in 
which the instruments, after a concert, 
tell their troubles. The bass wails: 
“What are your troubles to mine, 
pray? It’s my part to preserve the 
dignity and sobriety of the orchestra 
by my staid and respectable manner. 
Instead of this, Beethoven forces me to 
leap and gallop, skip and run, and 
dance about like a lunatic—just as if 
I were a trifling young fiddle. Out- 
rageous!’ 

Did I remind you that this choir can 
play harmony as well as melody and 
that it is the only choir in the entire 
orchestra which can? True, there is a 
single instrument which can do this, 
and as there is really no place in which 
to classify it, it may as well be men- 
tioned here. It is an old, old instru- 
ment, almost as old as the flute that 
Pan ‘played on. On the walls of the 
Temple at Thebes you may see it paint- 
ed: a harp of only thirteen strings. 
The harp of to-day has forty-six. Yet 
it is not classified as a string instru- 
ment, because it is not played upon with 
a bow, but plucked with the fingers. 
Usually the harp plays arpeggios, and 
it plays them in any key, provided the 
player has time to make changes among 





the seven pedals which he works with | 


his feet. 

The harp’s special gift to beauty in 
orchestral music—a beauty no other 
instrument can imitate—is the glis- 
sando, a lovely cascade of tones made 
by running the finger very rapidly up 
and down the strings. Listen for it. 
Once you have heard it, you will never 
forget it. 

The power of music to live on in the 
memory long after its vibrations have 
ceased sounding in the ear is one reason 
why music means so much to us. From 
the days when poets first began to sing, 
men have tried to put into words the 
poignant appeal that the harp makes. 
Perhaps you remember that Thomas 
Moore says it expresses the very soul 
of music. Sir Walter Scott calls it an 
enchantress. If you want to catch a 
glimpse of the eternal beauty that 
breathes through a harp, read his 
“Harp of the North, Farewell.” 

EpitortAL Norte: Limitation of space 
necessitates the division of Mrs. Murphy’s 
article into two parts, the second of which 
will appear in our June issue. 





A Filing Device 
By Mabel B. Davies 


IN ORDER to be able to find a certain 

pattern, poster, or drawing quickly, 
which catalogues are mailed. Place all 
patterns for Christmas work in one, all 
for patriotic work in another, 


Then mark in colored pencil on the flap 
of each envelope the kind of work con- 
tained therein. 
deal of time and space. 











| secure large envelopes such as those in | 


for |~ 
Thanksgiving in a third, and so on.|}} 





This will save a great | 
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Your cooles¢ summer 





May 19% ay 1 
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with sunshine ig day} 


plan it now.. 


ES, Southern California has ~~ 


ideal summer weather. For 
your authority —the U.S. Weath- 
er Bureau publishes records of 
fifty years mean temperatures in Los 
Angeles, and they may surprise 
you; June, 66 degrees; July, 70; 
August, 71; September,69—and 
ninety-eight out of a hundred 
days are rainless. 


And even on the warmer 
days there is no “stuffiness” — 
no high humidity—no discom- 
fort here that you've so often 
felt from the sultry heat of 
other climes. The secret lies in 
the prevailing westerly winds 
that blow across the cool Paci- 
fic. You will wear light wraps 
in the evening and sleep un- 
der blankets ten nights out of 
eleven. We promise this, and 
more—we pledge you the most 
fun you've ever had. 


Fine ocean beaches, fresh 
water bathing at mountain lakes, 
motoring, sailing, golf, camp- 
ing, fishing—anything and 
everything that you like to do 
is here enhanced by weather and 
beautiful landscape! 


If you are interested in get- 
ting a glimpse of western com- 
merce and business, look over 
the billion dollar oil industry of 
Los Angeles County or movie 
picture making in Hollywood. 
Visit the orange grovesand pack- 
ing houses. Los Angeles County 
alone produces agricultural pro- 
ducts valued at $95,000,000 an: 
nually. From Los Angeles harbor ships 
sail over the southern route to Hawaii 
and the Orient. 


Enjoy this great trip yourself this com- 
ing summer—or come now if you wish, 
for Southern California is a year ’round 
playground, equally attractive any time. 


Mail coupon for new illustrated 
book —a work of art — containing 73 
large pictures in gravure showing mag- 
nificent scenery, sports, musical and 
social events. 


Special low round-trip rates in effect 
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from May 15 until October 31 make if wblets 
< " Crossing 

more easy than ever to visit Southern Cal tough 
fornia in the summer. While here, youll that we 
may see the entire Pacific Coast fof imeat 
are the | 

small extra expense. “The 6 
Don’t put it off another year. Send Tom, 
coupon now and make your plans. long sou 
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Youn own amenic? 











All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. 5-H, 
1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


I am an adult reader of this magazine. Please send o¢ 
your free book “Southern California Through the G& 
era.”” Also booklets telling especially of the atcractions 
in the counties I have ceded. 

oO Rivers 


Oj Los Angeles 0 Orange 
0 Los Angeles Sports [) Santa Barbara 0 Venus 
0 San Bernardino C2) San Diego 
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Remedy for 
Neasickness 


thas taken a long time—years of 
march and experimenting—but 
can be no doubt now. Science 
discovered the most effective 
wans yet known not only to relieve 
ickness but to prevent it. 
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ay’s Tablets taken before sailing 
palmost certain to prevent sea- 
idmess. Taken at the first sign of 
Wickness they can be counted upon to 
ing quick relief and even in cases 
factive nausea, they are pretty 


Bpotain to put you back on your feet 
in short order. 


Eskay'’s 
- Tablets 


Seasici 
easickness 


| Pou cannot well overlook the evidence of 
lit efficacy given by delighted users. 


wtezample, this letter from Mr. G. U. 
g@theim, President of the Westheim 
& pravel Service, who tells of his experience 

ith Eskay’s Tablets on a recent trip to 


#- 

om abl? 

- 
A Ogee 


pete aee 


“AMr. and Mrs. G. S., professional per- 
, were on board and became rather 
il, and were confined to their room for 
wveral days. It dawned upon me that I 
had Eskay’s Tablets in my room and after 
rom] them take some of your tablets the 
effect was obtained. They had the 
Pleasure that evening of presenting them- 
selves in the dining-room and also giving a 
performance in that evening’s cabaret. 
“On my return on the same boat I gave your 
toa Mrs....who has made several 
Cosings. Only on one occasion was she well 
tough to be out of her stateroom. On this 
ttip on the Ile de France, in spite of the fact 
that we had heavy seas all but one day, she 
Was out on deck and in the dining room at 
dlmeals. She firmly believes that your tablets 
ae the most wonderful things on earth.” 


“The first thing that ever helped my wife” 
+- says Dr. N.... 


“Your company has no doubt discovered the 
longsought remedy for seasickness’’—Mr S. 


PROOF INDEED! 


y’s Tablets contain no narcotics and 
We no unpleasant after-effects. They 
mply calm the mechanism controlling 
aice until it adjusts itself to the ship’s 


YUON 


mith; Kline & French Co. 


Established 1941 
PHILADELPHIA 
w York Office: Whitehall Bldg., 
Piattery Place (BOWling Green 0507) N.Y.C. 
“ITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
1 No. Sth St., Dept. , Philadelphia, Pa. | 


is $1.00 for which send me postpaid 
Wkage of 24 Eskey’s Tablets for Seasickness. 
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ow Foolish 


grades are usually more careful in this 
| respect than those of the other ele- 





| 
| 


| the laws of health so far as they need 
| to be practiced in school. 





| out whether a child sticks his nose in 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Health Essentials inthe | 
Primary Grades | 
(Continued from page 21) 


pupils should help to keep it so. The) 
toilets should be clean, and the pupils 
should be expected to help in keeping 
them clean. Children ‘of the primary 


mentary grades. The chief responsi- 
bility here rests with the school, and 
the better and cleaner the toilets and 
fixtures, the more simple it is to secure 
their care by —. 

hot and cold water supply, soap, 
and towels must be supplied if the 
health habit of personal cleanliness is 
to be taught other than by words. Even 
a bathtub has been found essential by 
some schools. 

The school is responsible for a clean 
water supply and sanitary means of 
drinking. If drinking fountains are 
used, the teacher should be sure that 
they are not the kind which require a 
child to put his mouth into the same 
water in which the previous child has 
had his lips, or on a nozzle. Most sani- 
tary fountains are insanitary. 

The janitor has an important place | 
in the health education scheme. His | 
peculiarities and prejudices are often | 
seriously obstructive. He must be won | 
over to the health education scheme if | 
health is to be placed first in the school | 
program. 





FUNDAMENTALS IN HYGIENE 


Suppose we start out in the fall with 
a healthful school, which we expect to 
keep hea]thful, and with such equipment 
as will permit every child to practice 


Still we must 
not forget that he is a caged animal, 
compelled, against his will, to sit and 
to use his sense organs and his muscles 
as has not been his custom. It is a 
long time since we were in his place 
and we cannot know whether or not we 
are the worse for our early school ex- 
perience. At least we are not likely to 
err if we allow as much activity and 
variety as possible. With all our psy- 
chology and pedagogy we know very 
little about the mind we are dealing 
with, but we know signs of fatigue, 
which, no matter what their origin, are 
to be respected. 

Is it not the teacher’s concern to 
know whether her forty-odd pupils are 
in condition to profit by her efforts and 
that the one hundred dollars (the limit 
of expense set by one state) or more to 
be expended on each pupil yearly is not | 
wasted, in whole or in part, because of 
removable imperfections? Suppose, as | 
is probably the case, that not even ten | 
cents has been spent to find out whether 
these forty children are duller than 
need be. It is the business of the teacher 
to discover for herself whether the 
eighty eyes that gaze at her ">! see 
as she does, It will pay her to learn 
whether those eighty ears all hear what 
she is saying. It is also highly impor- | 
tant to know whether the mysterious 
machinery in those eighty cerebral 
hemispheres is so amply supplied with 
energy that it will not be unduly diffi- 
cult for them to understand that two 
halves of a sphere make a whole. 








LOOKING FOR DEFECTS 


We should begin our observations of 
the evidences of physical defects at the 
beginning of the school year. It does 
not take more than a glance, if we 
know what we are looking for, to find 


his book, cranes forward when he looks 
at objects in the distance, or mistakes 
what he is looking at. There are other 
abnormalities of the eyes which every 
teacher should look for, such as red or 
crusted lids, watering eyes, or sensi- 
tiveness to light. The young child is 
usually uncomplaining about his eyes 
and it must be remembered that, as th 





| gards the vision he has grown up with, | 
| he has no comprehension of how others | 


see. A child may possibly complain of 
headache or a pain caused by eyestrain, 
but he will never tell us that he has 
been half blind from his earliest years, 
because he does not know it. 

We have said nothing about the use 
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Vacation 


in the land. where some 
day you may live 


The public golf 
course|at Lincoln 
Park, San Fran- 
cisco, overlooks 
the Golden Gate, 





CALIFORNIA 


In the back of many people’s 
mind is the thought:“Some day I 
would like to live in California,” 


In the meanwhile, why not see 
California? Why not make a sum- 
mer trip, while the highways are 
gay with holiday travelers and the 
railroad excursion rates are low? 
This is a state of immense variety. 


Eight hundred miles of it lies 
along the sea—a distance as far as 
from Massachusetts to Virginia. 
Its two mighty mountain ranges 
contain streams stocked with 
trout; thousands of square miles 
of national forest for camping; five 
national parks, The cities, the ho- 
tels and resorts, and the radiant 
agricultural valleys are knit to- 
gether by scenic rail lines and 
smooth motor highways. 


Here is every climate; golf and 
all outdoor sports; and somewhere 
—who knows?—the personal 
opportunity which you have 
dreamed about, and which will 
perhaps let you live permanently 
here “where life is better.” 






To make the utmost of your far 
western vacation, buy your ticket, 
book your passage, don your hel- 
met or turn your front fenders for 


San Francisco 


Central gateway to the whole 
Pacific Coast vacationland. This 
is America’s coolest summer city 
(average summer temperature 
59°, and no rain), and is one ef the 
holiday cities of the world. 


Here is the largest Chinatown 
outside of China, quarters where 
English is almost never heard; gay 
theatres and restaurants, pictur- 
esque hills; smart shops; summer 
symphonies; and two great uni- 
versities offering summer courses. 
San Francisco is the business 
capital of the west. 


Let Californians Inc.,a non-prof- 
it organization, send you a sump- 
tuously illustrated travel book of 
32 pages, describing San Fran- 
cisco’s haunts and scenes, and the 
California vacationland. It is free, 


BETTER» 


CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 2105 


703 Market Street, San Francisco 


You may send the free travel book, 
“California Vacations,” to 
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Traveling East or West 


: \ Enjoy a restful night on Lake Erie on board one of the palatial 
C & B Line Steamers 


h | - These magnificent floating hotels afford all the joy of 
gia) Re ae ocean travel, Beautiful scenery, large, comfortable state- 
Uy r J rooms, luxurious cabins, wide decks, excellent dining 
2 tea «(0M «service and courteous attendants. Music and 

oh, Tul dancing on the great ship ‘‘SEEANDBEE”’, 

“am. Autoists, save aday C & B Line way. Avoid miles and 
ae miles of congested roadway. 


‘p Cleveland and Buffalo Division 
al Each way, every night, leaving at 9:00 p. m., arriving at 
7:30 a.m. (East. Stand. Time), May lst to November 15th. 
NEW C &B TRIANGLE TOUR CLEVELAND & PORT STANLEY, DIV. 
Leave Givens. either route, returning onan pases Daily service, leaving Cleveland, 12:00 midnight, 
oats ce Falls, oye rtn-y a aaeat arriving Port Stanley, 5:30 a.m.; leave Port Stanley, 
4:00 p. m., arriving Cleveland, 9:30 p. m. (Eastern 


over there. TRIANGLE TOUR AND ALL EX- 
PENSE TOUR RATES ON REQUEST. Standard Time) June 29th to September 8th. 





Connections at Buffalo and Port Stanley for Canadian and Eastern Points. 
Connections at Cleveland for Cedar Point, Put-in-Bay, Detroit and points west. 


THE CLEVELAND AND BUFFALO TRANSIT COMPANY 
Buffalo, N.Y. 33 


Cleveland, Ohio 


New Low Fares 


between Cleveland 


Times Bidg., New York City 














New Low Fares 
between Cleveland 


and Pt.Stanley,Can, and Buffalo 
" $4.50 one way - 
7 043.00 round trip $8.50 round trip 


Autos carried $4.50 up Autos carried $6.50 up 





= Daily excursions from 
vomr — Cleveland to Cedar Point 


c Thy and Put-in-Bay. 
We Eevee. AND == June 9th, to September 2nd 


tL 4G . 
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Ask for our No. 11 C & B Folder with Auto Map and details on Trips. 











Your 
heritage 
in 


ENGLAND 





There are corners of England that are your right- 
ful heritage. It is your privilege as well as your 
pleasure to make a pilgrimage to these shrines. It 
is the privilege of the London Midland and Scottish 
Railway to take you there...let it. take you to 
Sulgrave, the ancestral home of the Washington 
family. Over the doorway of the manor house 
there you will see the Washington coat of arms, 
the origin of America’s “ Stars and Stripes.” 


The L M S will take youalso to Stratford-on-Avon, 
Shakespeare’s home town. There you have 
Ann Hathaway’s picturesque cottage, the Grammar 
school where Shakespeare went as a boy, and the 
church in which he is buried. 


To these and many other famous places, the L M S 
has a constant service of fast, smooth-running trains 


L M S 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RLY. OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Mustrated pamhlets from T. R. Dester (Dept. A25 ), London Midland 
and Scottish Railway of Great Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Or from any L M S agent, Thos. Cook & Son, or American Express Inc. 




















W/ Save a Day - CSB Line ay 
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of an eye-test chart, although this is | 
usually mentioned first in describing | 
vision. It is useful in finding whether | 
children are nearsighted and it reveals | 
some other defects, although many chil- | 
dren suffer severely from eyestrain 
who seem normal by the letter test. 

In recommending to parents directly, 
or through the principal, that a child 
who shows signs of having defective 
vision be examined, we should at the 
same time recommend that he be ex- 
amined by a physician who has spe- 
cialized in the eye, for there are many 
“glass fitters” who cannot thoroughly 
examine the child or properly prescribe 
for him but who do not hesitate to put 
glasses on the child. Glasses are not 
infrequently selected by the parent 
from the stock of a general store. Be- 
cause a child wears glasses is no si 
that these are of any benefit, for the 
frames may be badly bent, mistakes 
are sometimes unintentionally made in 
filling prescriptions for lenses, and 
lenses get turned in frames so that 
they do more harm than good. 

No defect interferes so much with 
school work as deafness, and this is 
more often overlooked than poor vision. 
Children have even been thrashed for 
insubordination when the cause for 
not obeying commands was inability to 
hear them. One or two children in a 
hundred have very bad hearing and the 
number of those less defective may 
run up to 10 per cent. Appearance of 
dullness or failure to answer questions 
should make one suspect poor hearing. 
A glance at the ears will tell us whether 
a child has a running ear, which should 
have treatment, while the test with a 
watch takes but a few minutes and is 
fun for the children. These tests should 
be rightly done, and for the few details 
to be observed in giving them, the read- 
er is referred to “What Every Teacher 
Should Know about the Physical Con- 
dition of Her Pupils,” Health Educa- 
tion Series No. 18, United States Bu- 
reau of Education. The whispered 
voice test is also given in this bulletin. 

Dental defects are so common that, 
unless there is a school dental clinic, 
about the most a teacher can do is to 
secure the treatment of the urgent 
cases, such as those with abscesses or 
with aching teeth. Such children might 
as well be absent from school, and very 
often they are, for they cannot profit | 
from school activities. Through the | 
Parent-Teacher Association and through 





| health education of the children them- 





| ined early in the year for signs of 


selves, the teacher should try to get the 
children to visit a dentist every six 
months. 

Children who cannot breathe through 
their noses are often dull, though it 
may be because their hearing is af- 
fected by the cause of the blocking, 
which is usually enlarged adenoids. At 
any rate, the hearing may be threat- 
ened by the presence of such growths 
and it is always well to suggest that 
the family physician be consulted. 

Teachers who see farther in health 
work than the pages of a textbook will 
also be observant of other conditions 
in children that signify that they are 
not what they should be physically, but 
for further particulars we must refer 
the reader to the publication already 
mentioned. 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 
Children should not only be’ exam- 


defective machinery, but they should 
be looked over daily, especially as they 
gather in the morning, for signs of 
communicable diseases. No child should 
be in school if he is sick, not only on 
his own account but on account of oth- 
ers. Diseases are most communicable 
in their first stages: the stage of com- 
plaint of weakness, of sore throat, of 
headache, sneezing, coughing, vomiting, 
listlessness, drowsiness, a flushed face 
or the opposite. No special training is 
necessary to know these signs, and a 
child showing any of them should either 
be isolated until the school nurse can 
take him in charge, or he should be 
sent home, with precautions to see that 
he gets there safely. A million schoo! 
years are missed annually by our school 
children on account of illness, and it is 





time that we were reducing this loss by 
















Geneva 
Conference Tour 


A Motor Tour through Rural England: 
five days in London; all through Hol. 
land and Belgium; the Hague; Amster. 
dam; Antwerp and Brussels; over g 
week in Paris; The World Federation 
of Education Associations Convention 
in Geneva (ten days)—with optiona] 
excursions to Mont Blanc, Chamon 
Castle of Chillon, Montreux, and Lay. 
sanne; Milan; then four days jn 
Venice; a week in Florence and a visit 
to Pisa, Genoa, Monte Carlo, the Cor. 
niche Drive by motor; Marseilles, ang 
return by Paris. 


Inclusive Price—$735 


Extension through Rome and Naples if desired, 


Our tours have been officially approved by 
Augustus O. Thomas, President of the 
World Federation of Education Associations, 
who has appointed us an official agency, 


Write for details 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
31 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass, 
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VACATION CRUISES 
“Just Long Enough”’ Edmu 
: the p 
$4.90 Chicago i6ch 
fo plot « 
Sault Ste. Marie * oe 
(on ) ig jatul 
and return via Macki- | “oe picke 
nac Island and many 
charming resorts 4 Wi 
Lv. Mondays — Ret. F 
July 1 to Aug. 26 Inclusive neh I 
sn 
$9700 Chicago Avoc 
31% toMackinae Island jf 
& return via several popular beautyspots _ It is 
Lv. Fridays— Ret. M Saf 
June 28th to Sept. 6th inclusive - 
Orchestra and Dancing Aboard Mode 
S. S.MANITO wat 
Meals and Berth incl.—unlimited stop don, t! 
5S SAILINGS EVERY WEEK You 
to Northern Michigan Resorts 
Ludington and Points North your ¢ 
Automobites carried $5 up you h 
Ask for Illustrated Booklet G 
MICHIGAN TRANSIT CORP, 
i- 8. J. KENNEDY, Gen. Pass. Agt. KW.C 
~ Navy Pier - 
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PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 











fj Avenue near the Steel 
Pier, wnere balmy air 
may be en; On Spacious 
ns and porches. \ 
Here is comfort without ex- 
travagance, where good food is 
ff served. Running water in all rooms. 
.Private Baths. Open all Year, Garage. 
#202 @ week up ~American Plan. 
B.O. PAYNE 
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Line Tours. 


Rates 
‘$2.50 and up 
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‘THE LEADING STUDENT TOURS 
Cunard renown! 7000 satisfied guests! 

They are our pledg: for the happiest 

summer of your life. BookletX + 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUBJ] 
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Emerald Jule 


Edmund Spenser, English poet, sang loud 
the praises of Ireland as far back as the 
6th Century. Erin, he calls a “Chosen 
plot of fertile land, Amidst wild waves 
gtt like a little nest; As if it had by 
Nature’s cunning hand; Been choysely 
picked out from all the rest”. 

Where is the loveliness to excel Killar- 
ney, Kenmare, Bantry, Glengarriff? Who 
has not longed to see Cork, the Vale of 
Avoca, Waterford, Tipperary and the 

















ind Blarney Castle? 
y spots It is simple and amazingly economical 
: tovisit Ireland. Youcan travel to and from 
London by the Fishguard-Rosslare route. 
rd Modern, luxurious steamers for the short 
U satrip. Regular express services from Lon- 
>-overs don, through Wales and Western England. 
EEK | You can plan the details ahead, and buy 
- l—@ your tickets here in New York, as soon as 
i you have decided where to go. 
: Guide No. 42, containing full information, 
ORP. gladly sent on request 
KW. C. GRAND, Gen. Agent, 505 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
— and 
vas | Railways of England 
ITALY ics 
elsewhere 
=> “ EUROPE 
5 iW vo ¢ Og 
S. = 
$e. Itineraries arranged by 
lan. . 
European travel experts 
and the service of 85 
CIT offices abroad will 
i make your tour more 
paar pleasant and less ex- 
e-like pensive. 
forts. Free Information and Quotations. 
g Point Ask for our booklet, 
ll Blue “ CT] - a , . T 
Seat SUMMER TOURS IN 
, EUROPE via CIT ’”’ 
tes 
and op @(OMPAGNIA ITALIANA TURISMO, Inc. 
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545 Fifth Avenue, New York. 






















West 35th Street 
(Between 5th Ave. and Bdwy.) 
New York City 


For years this hotel has been on the pre- 
ferred list of many of America’s leading 
Women's colleges. 

Your patronage will be appreciated and 
feceive personal attention—impossible in 
the larger hotels. 

Rates are $2.50 for pleasant rooms without 
bath; $3.50 and up with bath. 


raved $i Twenty years under the management of 





Seth H. Moseley 








The Collingwood Hotel 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Bobolink 


(Continued from page 39) 


“I wish there were no more to tell 
about him,” said Grace, as they de- 
scended from their rocky seat and re- 
sumed their walk, “but truth compels 
me to say that the Southerners regard 
him as a nuisance, and quite justly. 
He seems to have a double person- 
ality.” 

“Make it a story!” said Josephine. 

“Very well, if I can. Down some- 
where in South America Mr. Bob 
sniffed a newness in the air one day, 
and said to Mrs. Bob, ‘I believe that it 
is time to be going north!’ 

“‘T have been planning on it myself, 
for days,’ was her answer, ‘and have 
everything ready. We can start at any 
time.’ , 

“Bob looked surprised. ‘You really 
are a wonder, my dear,’ he said. ‘We 
shall go to-night.’ 

“The migratory flights of the bobo- 
links are always in the night. No one 
knows why. The pair started out, 
headed northward. They had in mind 
a certain grassy meadow far away. 
It was bordered on one side by an old 
tumble-down stone wall, and running 
through it was a little rippling brook 
where silvery minnows darted about in 
the sunlit water. As they flew on- 
ward, they were joined by other bobo- 
links, and by the time they reached the 
rice fields of South Carolina, there was 
a large flock of them. 

“ ‘*Rice-to-pick! Rice-to-pick!’ 
told one another joyfully. 

“Tt must have been the sprouting 
rice of April we thought we smelled in 
our winter home,’ said Mr. Bob. ‘How 
kind the Carolinians are! We shall 
have a feast to-day!’” 

“So that is why the bobolinks aren’t 
popular in the South,” cried Albert. 
“They spoil the rice crop.” 

“The bobolinks had a joyous time,” 
said Grace, resuming her story. “Then 
they flew northward again. When they 
reached their destination, the flock sep- 
arated, each pair finding its own loved 
spot, where a nest of grasses was built 
on the ground, well sheltered. 

“While Mrs. Bob brooded her four or 
five white, brown-blotched eggs, Robert 
of Lincoln, seven and one-fourth inches 
of happiness, kept faithful watch, cheer- 
ing her with his enraptured song. 

“Weed seeds and insects—grasshop- 
pers, beetles, spiders—were their food. 
The bobolink’s northern friends admired 
him for his beautiful plumage and glo- 
rious song. Then came his molting 
season, and when Mr. Bob’s new coat 
was grown, he was almost identical in 
coloring with his soberly clad little 
mate. With the donning of his somber 
feathers, he ceased to sing. In August 
the young birds were ready for the 
flight south. 

“ *Rice-to-pick! Rice-to-pick!’ sang 
Mr. Bob. ‘It is now in the milk. We'll 
be off and away, with light hearts and 
gay!’ 

“‘Rice in the milk! Fine as silk, 
fine as silk!’ chirruped Mrs. Bob. ‘Lit- 
tle do our children know what a feast 
awaits them!’ 

“Gay throngs of bobolinks joined the 
little family in the flight southward, 
and all of them descended joyously upon 
the Carolina fields, where the tender; 
growing rice was now ‘in the milk.’ 

“There was continual warfare be- 
tween the bobolinks and the farmers, 
until the bobolinks finally departed for 
their winter homes in South America.” 


they 





A Practical Arithmetic Device 
By Gertrude Holland Vaughan 


(CREATE an interest in arithmetic by 
asking children to bring to school 
advertisements from their local papers. 
Children like to make problems based 
on advertisements, for they see situa- 
tions that come in everyday life. 


—_——. 


“Nobody’s problem is ideal. Nobody 
has things just as he would like them. 
The thing to do is to make a success 
with what material I have. It is sheer 
waste of time and _ soul-power to 
imagine what I would do if things were 
different. They are not different. But 
I can be different.” 
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SPECIAL 


CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


For Normal Instructor Readers 


Leaving July 6th— 
22 Days 


Teacuers.. .the guardians of Young 
America—NEED to get away from the 
humdrum of dull routine. They need 
travel... broadening, stimulating, re- 
laxing. They need freedom... from 
crowds, classes and hurly-burly 
strain...they need the tropics and the 
glamorous lands of the Caribbean. 
There life is like a page from the 
Arabian Nights. A reeling sequence 
of new sights, sounds, colors, On this 
special Caribbean Cruise for Normal 
Instructor readers, teachers will see 
things to remember for years to come 
..-First to Havana for all that is gay 
and charming. Then 
down the old seaway 
to Cristobal, Canal 
Zone...through Pan- ’ 
ama Canal...to Pan- 
ama City...where the 
ghost of Pirate Morgan 





$3 a (pe © Shore Excursions 
up Included 


walks the pathways of a ruined town 
..- Morgan the lion, who pillaged the 
treasure ships. To old Port Limon, 
Costa Rica, a white town banked in 
palms...across again to Havana and 
thence sailing lazily to New York. 

It’s the best vacation in the world, 
if youlike something different.Travel 
in the tropics without a feather’s- 
weight of fuss—on the ships of the 
Great White Fleet. It’s more, much 
more than sightseeing...it is adven- 
turing, intelligently planned; mapped 
out by men who know the Caribbean 
like abook...on shipswhich not only 
look like yachts in their 
white and cream, but 
really ARE liner-yachts. 
Below are listed book- 
lets to give wings to 
your fancy...check the 
ones which interest you. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPARY 


Steamship Service 
17 Battery Place and 332 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, II1., 203 South Dearborn Street 
BOSTON, Mass. - - ~- 19 Broad Street 


NEW ORLEANS, La., 321 St. Charles Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 433 California Street 





0 1. Special Caribbean cruise as above 




















Pease send me literature showing how you plan trips through 
the Caribbean as marked below: 


0 2. 15-day tour, Jamaica — $200.00 up — Weekly 
0 3. Caribbean Vacation Trips to Costa Rica, Guatemala, Colombia—8$3 15.00 up— Weekly 
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LL GL LD AT 


LULCRK... 
TEACHERS 


Send for Free Sent] 


} Sg the solution of your hard- 
est problem. An inexpensive 
easy way to dress with true French 
style. A gay wonder fabric... Peter 
Pan...of highest grade cotton 
.. guaranteed color fast. Easy to 
launder...it cannot shrink, yet 
priced so low that it cuts clothing 
(GUARANTEE: " 





costs in half. Anyone can easily make 
delightful Peter Pan frocks in an 
hour from both prints and solid 
colors. Send today for the 30 free 
samples of newest French designs, 
or see Peter Pan at your own de- 


partment store. They will gladly 
suggest the latest patterns. 
We will replace any garment made of genuine Peter Pan if it fades.’") 















Look for Peter Pan stamped on the selvage, i GENUINE 4 
or the label of ready-made dresses ft ie 
HENRY GLASS & COMPANY “g Guaranteed Fast Color '/ 
45-K White St., NewYork, N. Y. *, WASH FABRICS 
‘Preassz send me “The Peter Pan Sampler’’of thirty samples, postpaid, absolutely free. Mail this 
Print Name ————— - ——- - Coupon for 30 
Street Address or P.O. Box —____ -City and State— a Samples. Free! 
Dealer's Name. 
Use COTTON... 
Does he sell genuine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics ’- — the Healthiest Fabric 
wan. 
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i Pikes Peak 

Region 

Summer Courses COLORADO 
in a Vacation Environment 


Large Increase in Number of 
Courses at Colorado College 


ster ious Gorden ¥ the Gods Fy ~ 


a Shoat 


To the Teacher desiring special J. Knight, superintendent of 
or advanced work there are pecu- schools in Littleton, Willard N. 
liarly desirable advantages’ in Van Flyck, principal of senior 


coming to Colorado College at 
Colorado Springs. 

Work in Summer Courses entail 
none of the strain or fatigue that 
might be expected in humid heat. 
Instead, the exhilarating climate 
of the Pikes Peak Region helps 
one to bring enthusiasm to the 
work. And there’s so much to see 
during recreation hours. 

For the Summer Courses, be- 
ginning June i7th and ending 
July 26th, Colorado College offers 
a large increase in the number for 
Teachers. J. Duncan Spaeth, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at 
Princeton, will head the English 
Department. In the Educational 


high school in Topeka, Mrs. Inez 
Johnson Lewis, Dr. Bradford J. 
Murphey, psychiatrist, in child 
guidance. Complete details of all 
courses on request. Credits ac- 
cepted anywhere toward attain- 
ment of A.B. degree. Graduate 
credits apply toward A.M. at Colo- 
rado College. 

Broadmoor Art Academy offers 
a variety of work under competent 
instructors, and the city Board of 
Education conducts a summer 
school for high school and grade 
students. 

Information on any phase of 
summer school work or vacations 
Course, headed by Dr. Robert S. will be sent promptly on applica- 
Ellis in Psychology, will be Elmer tion to— , 


Guy H. Albright, Adm. Bldg., Colorado College; or Director Broadmoor 
Art Academy; Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce, 176 Independence 
Bldg.—aAll Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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| let it boil. Cut the beets in slices, 
them to the sauce, and let them boil 
two minutes. Serve hot. 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 43) 


double boiler until it congeals, stirring 
all the time. Do not let the eggs get 
too hard. 


VEGETABLE SALAD 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 
SCALLOPED TOMATOES P 


12 medium-sized carrots 1% 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup diced ) . = 
each) 2 large heads lettuce 
a 2 No. 2 cans peas 
ectpe 1 medium-sized onion 
3 No. 3 cans tomatoes 1 cup French dressing 
1% tablespoons salt 1 tablespoon salt 
% cup sugar ‘ F 
% teaspoon pepper Utensils Needed 
1 cup butter 1 dish pan 
1% — diced soft stale bread (about 1 paring knife 
2% loaf) 1 four-quart bowl 
1 three-quart saucepan and cover 
Utensils Needed 1 can naeer . 
1 can opener 1 measuring cup 
1 four-quart saucepan 1 tablespoon 
: pee + _ Wash the carrots, scrape them, anj 
1 teaspoon cut them in one-half inch cubes, Py 
1 four-quart dripping pan, or baking them into a saucepan and let them byi 
dishes fifteen minutes. Drain and cool. Wash 
1 two-quart bowl the lettuce, drain it, and put it in, 


_ 


large knife or bread knife clean towel in a cool place to crisp 


Open the cans of peas and drain then. 
| Combine the peas, carrots, and onion, 
which has been cut very fine, and the 
French dressing and salt. Let the mix. 
ture stand at least a half hour t 
|marinate. Place a portion of the vege. 
table mixture on lettuce on each indi- 
| vidual salad plate, making the lettug 
| stand tall. Serve. 


Open the cans of tomatoes and pour 
them into a saucepan. Add the salt,| 
sugar, and pepper to the tomatoes, and 
bring them to the boiling point. Melt 
the butter in a dripping pan. Cut the 
bread in dice and mix it well with the 
melted butter. Take half of the but-| 
tered bread from the dripping 7 
Pour the tomatoes over the bread i 
the pan, and sprinkle the vemnniaaing | 
bread over the tomatoes. Place the'| 
dripping pan in a moderate oven and 
bake the product one hour and fifteen 
minutes. 


PEACH SHORTCAKE 
(Twenty portions of one biscuit each and 
some canned peaches) 
Recipe 


HARVARD BEETS 1 quart flour 





: 4 teaspoons salt 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 224 tablespoons baking powder 
each) 8 tablespoons butter or other shortening 
Ps perm. gy smelt , ePnas 
Recipe : YY, cups liquid (milk or water) 


No. 3 cans sliced peaches or 2 quarts 
home-canned peaches 
pint whipping cream 

Utensils Needed 
three-quart bowl 


3 No. 3 cans beets 
1 cup butter 

2 tablespoons flour 
% cup sugar 

1 tablespoon salt 
% cup vinegar 


— 





’ . . sifter 

Utensils Needed one-quart measure 
can opener teaspoon 
bowl tablespoon 


case knives 


measuring cup measuring cup 


eee 8 ee ee 


1 
1 
1 tablespoon 
1 
1 
1 


liquid. Melt the butter in a saucepan 
and add the flour, stirring to combine. 
Add the sugar, salt, and vinegar, and, 


aus i flour board 
ae a cooky cutter (about two inches in 
a | diameter) 
* | 9 aki . 
Open the cans and drain off the —- sheets 
1 


egg beater 


Sift together the flour, salt, and bak- 
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Free Trial Till AUGUST 


pe NOW! Pe id pe [= wis you to try one of 0 your 
A : — + ae SS a? We er pay all only = 


home until August 1, free. 
Hear the generations 
any Ste in one Rie” ve from $150 to $300 at reduced prices. 
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prepaid. W No Payment Down Style 13 
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WING & SON, sic Sieecs ond Ot Anenon Beph. 38-38 NEW YORK, N. Y. eae 














BOW BEACH 
TEL ano VILLAS’ 


Directly on the ocean, surf bathing: 
five piece orchestra: dancing - 
American plan. Moderate rates. 
Booklet sent or information from 
any Steamship or 
Tourist a on 


Y Ya 


“Warold F Frith * 


Manager 
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--. vi Announcing the ing ports, ond ont in ne ot patil Jer 
: mixture looks like oatmeal flakes. 
the liquid gradually. Pat the dough 
FIRST CARIBBEAN out on a well-floured board until it is 
INSTITUTE about three-fourths of an inch thick. 
} each) Cut it in twenty biscuits and place 


quarts 


er 


ach and 


ortening 
) 2 
2 quarts 


ches in 
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Cruise to Central America and the Carib- 
bean Operated on a Non-profit Basis. 





WHITING WILLIAMS, Director 


Author and Internationally known Authority 
on Social conditions 


Aneducational cruise to familiarize a selected group 
of representative Americans with present day con- 
ditions in Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Kingston, 
Jamaica; Colon, Christobal, Panama City and the 
Panama Canal; Cartagena, Puerto Colombia, and 
Santa Marta, Colombia; Puerto Castilla and Tela, 
Honduras; Puerto Barrios, Quirigua, Guatemala 
City and Antigua, Guatemala, Illustrated lectures 
onshipboard and official receptions and conferences 
with leadersin each country. Special emphasis on 
History, Geography, political and economical con- 
ditions; and literary and archaeological associations. 


Sailing New York July 5, S. S. CALAMARES 
Thirty-eight days. 
Conducted in cooperation with the United Fruit Co. 
Write for folder. 


THE CARIBBEAN INSTITUTE 


A Division of the Bureau of University Travel 
43 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 









New Vacation 
Thrills! 


ALL-EX PENSE 
CONDUCTED 


The gayest, most care-free 


SS]: vacation... Guild House Par- 
ty Tours on luxurious trains 
8 Days to to popular vacation lands. 


onths |] Hundreds of trips described 


in our illustrated booklets: 
$125 up “WONDERLAND OF 


the WEST” — Pacific North- 


Leaving Chica- |] west, Canadian Rockies, Pa- 
ay cam cific Coast, Yellowstone, 
» June 23 to Alaska, California, Colorad 





Salt Lake. Booklet “DW”. 
-- “HISTORIC EAST”—At- 
Recreation car lantic Coast, Canada, Niag- 
ara Falls, Virginia, Bermuda. 
Comprehen- |] Ask for Booklet “DE”. 








Dept. 707. 180 N. Michigan, 
CHICAGO 
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Earn a Tour to Europe 


ti izers, Conductors and Hostesses required 
or lowest cost Student Tours. 
‘A Tours from 85 Days $225, up to 80 Days $790. 
Special Tours to Geneva Educational Con- 
etess. Your trip free for assisting in organizing. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
{154 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 




























them on greased baking sheets. Bake 
them in a hot oven about twelve min- 
utes, or until they are done. Whip the 
cream. 

Split each biscuit and place on the 
lower piece a few slices of peaches and 
a little juice. Lay the other piece on 
top and put on it some more peaches 
and juice and a heaping tablespoon of 
whipped cream. 

Fresh strawberries may be substi- 
tuted for the peaches. It will require 
three quarts of strawberries and one 
cup of sugar. Wash, hull, and crush 
the berries. Add the sugar and let 
them stand a half hour or more before 
serving. 

Following are the number of calories 
furnished by each item of the menus: 

Three-fourths cup spaghetti and to- 
mato, about 230 calories. 

Two rolls and butter or one sand- 
wich, about 268 calories. 

One-third cup canned raspberries, 
about 35 calories. 

Three-fourths cup creamed eggs and 
peas, about 230 calories. 

One-third cup stewed rhubarb, about 
84 calories. 

One-half cup scrambled eggs and 
frizzled beef, about 270 calories. 

Three-fourths cup scalloped tomatoes, 
about 300 calories. 

Three-fourths cup Harvard beets, 
about 250 calories. 

One-half cup vegetable salad, about 
150 calories. 

One portion (one biscuit and some 
canned peaches and juice with one 
tablespoon whipped cream) peach short- 
cake, about 250 calories. 

One cup cocoa, about 240 calories. 

One cup milk, about 170 calories. 





An Arithmetic Contest 
By Gretchen Zimmerman 


WHEN we have a few minutes to 

spare, my fourth-graders are eager 
for an arithmetic contest. This is the 
contest that they prefer: I write on 
the blackboard an example or problem 
in arithmetic. The children work it as 
quickly as possible, and then bring me 
their papers, and I number them as I 
receive them. After all papers are in, 
we work the problem together. Then 
I correct the papers or pass them to 
the children for correction. Those who 
have the correct answer line up in the 
front of the room in the order in which 
they finished. The last one through 
gets one point for his score, the second 
to the last, two points, and so on. 
Those who did not get the right an- 
swer do not score. We keep the scores 
each time and find each pupil’s tqtal 
score at the end of the month. Each 
child is given an extra 10 per cent in 
arithmetic for every twenty-five points 
earned, I find this an excellent means 
to stimulate speed and accuracy in 
arithmetic. 











HOT LUNCHY 


This special | 
Solding 
cook stove 
ONLY 









ob tt 
your wan 
hot pod om Have 

them ip five minutes 
with the little Sterno Stove that heats, boils, broils and 
fries. Make tasty dishes, delicious toast, bol lcoffee, water 
tor tea, heat sandwiches and canned soups. Heats flat 
irons, curling irons and has a bundred other uses. Sterno 
Stove fine for home, school, and office use, vacation picnics 
and auto trips. For sick room too,itis a boon. Folds flat. 
Fuel usedis Sterno Canned Heat. Safe—burns solid— no 
sparks or smoke or cinders. Buy it at your local dealer. 
And send 10¢ TODAY for special Sterno Stove and new 
Sterno Cook Book. Dept.NI-5, Sterno Corp. (Est. 1887) 
9 E. 37th 8t., N. Y.C. 


STERNO CANNED HEAT 


Licensed by U. S. Gov't for use only as fuel 





on the Rhine or in the Chateau 
country of France, are really 
there, fleshed in marble and 
alabaster! But—it is your 
Castle in Spain to see them. 


To stand before stately old 


Warwick .. . to gaze at lofty 
Bingen . . . Sans Souci .. . 
Versailles . . Malmaison. 


The personalities of their his- 
tory-making owners cling about 
them yet. The little Corsican 
with the cocked hat . . . Fred- 


erick the Great Louis 
Quatorze silver-voiced 
Marie Antoinette... bright- 
eyed Josephine... and _ all 


those great actors in the drama 
of History pass in shadowy 
procession before our eyes. 


Cognizant of the priceless edu- 
cational value of travel abroad, 
parties are now being organ- 
ized for “College” tours of 
Europe. Delphi, Athens, 
Rome, Venice, Paris and Lon- 
don, now serve as classrooms, 
for on each tour, college and 
professional courses in Art, 
Literature, Economics, Geog- 
raphy, and History are given 
by well-known professors. Ar- 
rangements for academic cred- 
it may be made. Dr. James FE. 
Lough, President of the world’s 
first Floating University 
in 1926-7, is the Educational 
Director of these College Tours. 
The itineraries have been ar- 
ranged as backgrounds for 
the subjects taught, by the 
world-wide travel organiza- 
tion, the American Express 
Company, giving complete as- 
surance of a_ well-planned, 
smoothly-running journey. 
All-inclusive prices range from 
$485 up, depending upon dura- 
tion of tours, courses elected, etc. 


There is another group called 
“University Tours’, which 
makes no claim to being educa- 
tional, save as all travel, broad- 


CASTLES 
in Spain 


ly speaking, is educational. 
They are merely especially at- 
tractive summer vacation 
tours, and were named “Uni- 
versity Tours” because they 
were planned at first chiefly 
for the benefit of young people 
in our higher institutions of 
learning. But everyone, teach- 
ers, professional people, stu- 
dents, all who have the incli- 
nation to travel and the modest 
sum required, have joined in 
the past. No matter what part 
of the U. S. you may live in, 
we have arranged a variety of 
tours to suit your convenience, 
Mid-Western, Gulf States and 
Pacific Coast University Tours. 
To suit your purse too, for, to 
pick a tour at random, the all- 
inclusive price is $426.50. 
Members of the tours will have 
the enviable opportunity of at- 
tending the World Educational 
Conference at Geneva this 
summer. 


We may have stressed the ed- 
ucational end of the College 
Tours too strongly, and hasten 
to add that both the College 
and University Tours’ are 
recreational! 


A Playtime Vacation 


A congenial group of people 
having the same interests and 
social standing, traveling to- 
gether sunny, invigora- 
ting days on board palatial 
liners . . . deck sports, bridge 
tournaments . starlit 
nights on the Atlantic, music, 
dancing, romance throbbing 
on the waves... the bustle 
of the boulevards of the gay 
capitals of Europe... the 
Rue de la Paix in Paris, dedi- 
cated to Fashion . . . Florence 
dedicated to Art ... the Ital- 
ian Lakes, dedicated to scenic 
beauty ...on a trip to Eu- 
rope, dedicated to Pleasure! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


American Express Travelers Cheques Always Protect Your Funds 


— eT TTT 


65 Broadway, New York 


58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
Market at Second Street, San Francisco 
606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Kindly check the tour you are interested in, and complete infor- 
mation, literature, etc., will promptly be sent you. 


[] College Tours to Europe 

[| Mid-Western Universities Tours of Europe 
[| Gulf State Universities Tours of Europe 

[| Pacific Coast Universities Tours of Europe 


Name 


Address 





The earlier your reservations, the better your accommodations! 
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Alameda County ~ the Center of Scenic (alifornia. 





429-G 








Downtown Oakland Across Beautiful Lake Merritt 


Your HOME 


in the Glorious 


WEST 


BEYOND the High 

Sierras is a land of 
sunshine, singularly 
blest by Nature—a 
land of strange con- 
trasts and delightful 
diversity. This land, 
California, fair beyond 
all comparison, invites you to make your home with- 
in its borders. Particularly favored asa residential 
area are Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda, the prin- 
cipal cities of Alameda County, the center of Scenic 
California. 


Here is enjoyed an equable climate the year 
round; here are superior educational facilities, the 


great University of California, where summer and 
intersessional courses enroll several thousand annually ; Mills 


Beautiful Homes in a 
Delightful Environment 


College, exclusively for women, where summer classes in 
music, drama and art begin July Ist; theological seminaries; 
a public school system ranking with the best in the country. 
Here is the wonderful harbor of San Francisco Bay. Here, 
within easy access by train or motor, are the major points of 
scenic and historical interest which have contributed so largely 
to the fame of California as a vacationland. 

Within a few hours from these cities of Alameda County 
are the Yosemite Valley, a summer and winter playground ; 
mile-high Lake Tahoe, a jewel with a rugged mountain set- 
ting; the cathedral-like grandeur of redwood groves; the 
granite lined canyons of the Feather and American Rivers; 
the Russian River resorts; and 175 miles north of here in the 
Oroville district, lying in almost the same latitude as New 
York City, the first California oranges are matured and mar- 
keted from six weeks to three months earlier than in any other 
section of the state. 


For further information, write the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce, requesting Booklet 19. 


4 aga OAKLAND 


Beckons 


CALIFORNIA 


An Alameda Beach 

















AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Development of Trans - 
portation on Land 


(Continued from page 40) 






May 19x May | 


LAKE LINES 
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carriages were made by Watt, Read, | [= 


Evans, and others. They consisted 
mainly of a steam engine built on a 
wagon. In 1814 George Stephenson, 
the son of an English laborer, invented 
the steam locomotive. He thought the 
locomotive could be used instead of 
horses to draw cars on rails. To-day, 
our country is covered with a network 
of steel rails over which great locomo- 
tives are hurrying both night and day, 
transporting countless people and goods 
to their destinations. They cross deep 
ravines and rivers on strong bridges, 
and they roar through long tunnels 
which penetrate mountain barriers. 

The next great power that man has 
utilized to help in the transference of 
things from place to place is electricity. 
This invisible form of energy can be 
conducted through copper wires and 
made to propel locomotives, cars, and 
other wheeled contrivances. It is a 
clean form of power, which is an ad- 
vantage over steam-propelled engines, 
as it gives forth no smoke or cinders. 
For this reason it is used in cities to 
propel street cars. To-day, in our larg- 
est cities, traffic is so great that elec- 
tric trains run not only on the ground 
but on rails elevated above the streets, 
and also in subways. 

The last great energy to be used by 
man for transportation is gasoline. We 
are said to be living in the “Gasoline 
Age.” With gasoline as the motive 
power, the bicycle becomes the motor 
cycle and the wagon a motor car. Gaso- 
line has now made it possible for man 
to fly through the air in many types of 
airplanes. Since aircraft have reached 
the stage where flights can be made 
across great bodies of water, it is quite 
evident that the possibilities of aerial 
transportation are very great. 

Transportation on land, we have 
seen, is carried on by these five distinct 
and important agencies: (1) people 
acting as pack animals, (2) beasts of 
burden, (3) steam, (4) electricity, and 
(5) gasoline. So essential is each of 
these agencies that we cannot get along 
without any one of them. 





Plans and Activities for 
Grammar Grades 
(Continued from page 58 ) 


desk behind them, and mentally by the 
constant prodding of the teacher. 
These bad habits are engendered some- 
where in the lower grades, and once 
formed are very hard to break. They 
should never be permitted to form. 
One cause of the trouble is that pu- 








7 The Detroit & Cleveland Naviga- 
tion Company, operating lines be- 
tween Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo 
and Chicago, will be pleased to 
assist you in planning a vacation in 
the Great Lakes country. 

Booklets containing pictures and 
descriptions of many delightful sum- 
mer resorts including Niagara Falls, 
Mackinac Island, St. Ignace, Les 
Cheneaux Islands and Coryell Is- 
lands will be mailed you, without 
cost, upon request. 

FOUR-DAY ALL-EXPENSE 
CRUISE, Detroit, Mich., to Chi- 
cago, Ill., and return, via Mackinac 
Island and St. Ignace. Hostess, 
music, dancing, bridge, teas, deck 
games; three hours at Mackinac 
Island. Round trip fares including 
meals and berth, between Detroit 
and Chicago, $60; Mackinac Island 
and St. Ignace and Chicago or De- 
troit, $30; Buffalo and Chicago, 
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$79; Cleveland and Chicago, $71.50. fone 
DETROIT AND CLEVELAND, ||} ps'ux 


overnight service, daily. Fare, $3.00 
O.W; $5.50 R.T. DAYLIGHT 
STEAMERS, June 25 to Sept. 3, 
daily, except Sundays, July 4, and 
Labor Day. Fare, $2.50 One Way. 

DETROIT AND BUFFALO, 
overnight service, daily. Fare, $5.00 
One Way. Concerts by Finzel’s 
orchestra, dancing, radio programs. 
Visit Niagara Falls and witness the 
wonderful illumination. 


Autos carried on all steamers; wireless; 
meals and berth extra; no surcharge; un- 
limited stopovers. Fast Freight Service 
on all Divisions. 

For information or reservations, address 
E. H. McCracken, G. P. A., 2 Wayne St., 
Detroit, Mich. 








pils are often asked to recite when they 
have nothing worth while to say. An-| 
other is that the attitude of the class | 
toward the pupil reciting is one that | 
aggravates self-consciousness and em-| 
barrassment. Hand-waving and rude, | 
pointless laughter should not be per- 
mitted. Most important of all the 
causes, however, is the teacher’s fail- 
ure to insist on good speech habits. 
There are plenty of opportunities for 
initiating and developing these habits 
in the daily routine of the school. The 
reports of silent and outside reading, 
geography, nature study, civics, history 
and language lessons all call for prac- 
tice in oral English. If the practice is 
in bad form, it serves to set the bad 
habits all the more firmly; if it is in 
good form it sets good speech habits 
just as firmly. 

Oral English ability ranks with 
reading, spelling, and arithmetic, as a 
fundamentally necessary skill without 
which no pupil should be released to 
high school. Let us give it the con- 
stant and vigorous attention it de- 
serves. 

—_—@—____. 

Never think it wasted time to sub- 
mit yourself to any influence which 
may bring upon you any noble feeling. 
—Ruskin. 


Let every man be occupied, and occu- 
pied in the highest employment of 
which his nature is capable, and die 
with the consciousness that he has 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION CO. 




















UNIVERSITY 
AND GENERAL TOURS 


EUROPE 


$395» 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 


Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 





done his best.—Sydney Smith. 


Pera , fhhitfeNi iegiie 


Managers of University Jours 
110 EAST 42” ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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CENIC WAY 





Hooked Rugs for a School 
Bazaar 











Setistection Guaranteed, or money (Continued from page 35) 
@xamination on 

was more expensive. They thought 

that the cheaper hook would suffice un- 

til they found out whether they would 

make enough rugs to justify buying 

the more expensive one. 





MAKING THE RucGs 


The pupils decided to make two oval 
rugs each about 28 by 42 inches, one 
of flannelette rags and one of woolen 
rags. Each of the pupils made a small 
design on drawing paper and colored it 
with crayons. These designs were stud- 
ied, criticized, and corrected. The two 
ies best ones were selected for the rugs, 
sare. oi icather strap. $9.95 Eg A 4 and full-sized patterns of them were 
a : made on wrapping paper. The design 
was then drawn on the burlap and 
Ma ns gino. 98 outlined in ink, which was applied with 
erate tses Bay gee | |* brush. 
aT 76 Bow: £$2.785 Moth ot Dit me Since the pupils had brought a quan- 

— - tity of gray flannelette, they decided 
|to make a gray rug with a border of 


Deauty, ing bise Cs a iy artistic ainteing F No 
18 karat aw hite Gold mountings. 


caetaatt sei ee 
or 
ti Ma wets “Colsion— “Absolutely Free. a \ 


‘se strap watch, nickel cushion 
> high-grade 

































ot Are You “Job Satisfied” ? | three rewe of eign blue and four 
fal rows of black. e design selected was 
~ Work for Uncle Sam, almost like that of the silk rug which 


Anne had brought. The colors chosen 
for the design were bright rose, blue, a 


vin $1260 to $3400 Year 


Bt Teachers have a big advantage, because of their training 

















and mdeducation. Over 20,000 positions are filled every year. soft orange, and green. The design 
= Thase have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write | WAS to be outlined with one row of 
alls, |p priate 9, Franklin Inativute, Dept. 260, Rochester: |black, (See Figure V.) 
Les tachers, and full particulars telling how to get one. ‘ For the second rug, dark red woolen 
i cloth was selected for the background, 
out with a border of gray 6 inches deep. 
me colors ~ sar — = + for the 
owers, with a soft yellow for their 
a Enqraced DAVITAT IONS centers, and green fer the leaves and 
ane VISITING CARDS stems (see Figure VJ). The entire 
>s8, Salient Bier eertect in exe. | | design was to be outlined with black 
eck “Hielcanot Fontsie stasis, | [ON the outer edge of the rug. (See the 
aah MAUSLER & CO. 318 Eye St., photograph of the rug in the right- 
jing hand column on page 35.) 
roit After the colors had been decided on 
and . = the i a. re < 
e ¢ n the pupils met Miss Barton at schoo 
— Kill peice Hair Root one Saturday, and they dyed some of 
50. [If Benetecis. "east painices hnrmicar Nosears “Bestleties. | the Scraps of cloth to get the colors they 
D, ||| Ftstite“ ues sete var esweneta 1, |desired. Boiled dyes were used, as they 


are more permanent than cold dyes. 
By following the simple directions that 
were inclosed with the packages of dyes, 
the children had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the colors they wished. After the 
pieces were dyed, they were cut in 
strips % inch wide, as were also those 
that would be used in their original 
colors. 

The burlap was sewed to the frame. 
Beginning in the center of the design, 
on the underside of the burlap, the 
hook, which was threaded with a rag 
of the desired color, was inserted in a 
mesh and drawn through to the right 
side. The hook was inserted in the next 
mesh and pulled through, leaving a 
short loop of rag on the right side of 
the burlap. When the hooking was all 
done, the rug was removed from the 
frame. The edges of the burlap were 
trimmed even, leaving a 3-inch strip of 
burlap on the edge of the rug. The 
burlap was turned in % inch, basted, r 
and folded to the wrong side of the rug. 

The fold was pinned, basted, and then | 
hemmed with heavy linen thread. | 

Sometimes the loops of hooked rag 
rugs are clipped, but the loops of the | 

| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
l 
| 











Low 


Summer Fares 


GO ONE WAY 
RETURN ANOTHER 








oO Colorado 
Oo San Isabel Forest—Colorado 


Mr. A. D. Bell 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


| 

oO Rocky Mountain Nat, Park 

1 

Please send illustrated travel literature [) Zion-Bryce Canyon ! 
| 

l 


oO Yellowstone National Park 
two shown in the photographs were not. 





QALONsP! destroys the odor and di- 
verts the underarm perspiration 


hans of the body where there is better I am particularly interested in the resorts [7 Grand Canyon 
aporation 


CORRELATED ACTIVITIES 


—and need be used on an ‘ checked California 
awmage of but two nights each week. The rugs were so satisfactory that Bac 
ae! wil also agg! ooe cloth- the older girls decided to meet once a ae (I) Pacific Northwest 
we pet a week during their vacation and make [) Alaska 
piration stains, in @ os 
tion to keeping your armpits dry, several other cotton, wool, and silk Address - 


oO Missouri Ozarks 


Colorado-Utah 


and sweet. 
0 { All-Expense Tour Trip ! 
i 


Mote than a million men and women 
eir armpits dry and odorless 

save their clothing by using this 
od, tried and proven preparation 


which is used, endorsed and recom- 


rugs. 

For receptacles in which to te the 
scraps of cloth some of the boys 
brought three wooden boxes and made 
hinged lids for them. Other boys 


City and State 


by physicians and nurses. 
Geta bottle of NONSPI today. Apply 
“tonight. Use it the year around— 
ane. fall and winter. ‘Your 
Goods Dealer and Druggist has 
"at 50c (several months’ supply) or 
You prefer 


FREE TESTING SAMPLE 
SENT ON REQUEST 









The Nonspi Compan i 
D 2629 Walnut Street” Send free NONSPI 
Kansas City, Mo. 7 mple to 
INC] f PName — ni 
Address ETE NE bee Tt 
city City 5 





brought to school interesting articles 
about rugs made by the pioneer women 
of America. 


—_@—_—_ 


We have not yet learned to teach 
citizenship to our boys and girls. We 
must teach respect for the flag, we 
must teach the principles of our gov- 
ernment and American history in a far 
more effective way. Americans are 
intensely patriotic, but through igno- 
rance they render less respect to their 





flag and their country than many other 
| peoples.—John J. Tigert, 





, ‘missouRl 3 


\ PACIFIC 
LINES «) 





“A Service Institution” 
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Rock 
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Island 





FROM 


Top to Bottom 


From highest peak to deepest canyon—all the 
best of the Scenic West—on one trip, including 


Colorado 
Yellowstone 
California 


Westbound — Denver (Rocky Mountain 
National Park), Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak 
Region, Salt Lake City(Yellowstone), American 
River Canyon, San Francisco ( Yosemite). 


Down the Pacific Coast — (Sequoia), 
Los Angeles, San Diego. 


Eastbound —Carriso Gorge, “Garden of 
Allah”, Apache Trail, Land of Romance. 


Through Service—Both Directions 


Another Outing— 
Glorious Colorado 
an all-expense two-weeks tour. Just “idling 
through” the mountains, sightseeing incidental 
to rest and relaxation! All the best scenery 
—Pike’s Peak Region—Rocky Mountain 









National Park—over the Great Divide! 
Continuous grandeur! Spectacular! In- 
spiring! Invigorating! Highest class 
service—rail, hotel, auto. Minimum cost. 


For detailed information concerning Rock Island 
planned vacations, mail this coupon 


CK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL 














Bird-Stalking and Study 
(Continued from page 26) 


caught, they will return again to their 
posts. 

Species also have their own decided 
habits. The song sparrow, when he is 
disturbed, will dive downward into a 
bush instead of flitting ahead. The 
funny little fat nuthatches are as com- 
fortable clinging to their favorite tree 
trunks, with their heads hanging down, 
as right side up. The brown creeper, 
with his bent-down tail and his faint 
call of “seep, seep,” climbs in a spiral | 
path around a tree trunk; then, having 
| gone so far, he begins again at the bot- 
tom. You see him disappear behind the 
tree; you watch for him to reappear a 
little higher up on the opposite side, 
but no, there he is, almost at the foot. 

Now, to return to the fuller use of 
the ever-ready notebook. Color and 
markings should first be looked for. 
Remember that bars run across the 
body; stripes are lengthwise. 

Next, about what size is your bird? 
As small as, say, a house sparrow, or 
as large as a robin? 

Note the shape of the bill. Is it stout, 
straight, and chisel-shaped, like that of 
a woodpecker? Is it fine and sharp, 
like that of a warbler; or is it a little 
less so, like that of a vireo? All mem- 
bers of the sparrow family have strong, 
conical bills, suitable for cracking the 
seeds on which they live. 

_ Wing shapes should also be noted, 
since they largely influence the style of 
flight. In some instances birds can be | 
identified even while they are on the 
wing. Because of its short, rounded 
wings the meadow lark flaps and sails | 
along by turns; the long, pointed wings | 
|of the swallows are responsible for 
their easy, skimming flight; the spar- 
rows fly slowly and heavily. Wood-| 
peckers, especially the golden-winged, 
have a peculiarly waving flight, pro- 
duced by a succession of rapid strokes. | 
The tiny goldfinch may be recognized 
by his series of curves. 

The tail of the bird next calls for 
notice. It may be long or short, broad 
or narrow, pointed or forked. It may 
be used as a support; turned over the 
back like a sail in the wind; it may be 
jerked restlessly; it may be drooped 
or still. 

Finally, your notebook should show 
in what kind of country you found your 
bird: marsh, upland, field, pasture, or 
wood. Did it stay on or near the 
ground, or was it high up, in a tree or 
bush? Upon what did it appear to be 
feeding? What was the nature of its 
song? An unseen bird can often be 
identified by its song alone. 

What time of day is best for bird- 
stalking? As early in the morning as 
is possible—long before breakfast; in 
fact, as soon after sunrise as you can 
manage. The birds are hungry after 
their night fast, and at no other time 
of the day are they so busy, so happy, 
| and so full of song. Around ten o’clock | 
| they begin to hide away, so that by! 
noon nearly all of them are resting and 
silent. Of course, when they have 
young to feed they are obliged to con- 
tinue their activity, and have little 
time to sing or rest. 

Naturally, bird-stalking in the early 
morning is not always convenient, but 
late afternoon is another very good 
time. The birds then begin to emerge 
from their hiding places in search of | 
food before dusk falls. 

Now for the question you are so pa- 
tiently waiting to put: What birds are 
| you likely to find? This depends so 
much upon the part of the country in 
which you live that your own experi- 
ence will be the best answer. Yet, 
whatever bird you see, check it care- 
| fully with your guidebook before decid- 
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Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau bead 
752 Le Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free booklet describing 1 Colorado, 0 Yellowstone, 

© California, (1 All-Expense Colorado Tours (check book or s de- 
sired); also information regarding low summer fares and train service. 
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which you found it was its natural 
haunt. It may have been merely rest- 
ing there during its northward or south- 
ward migration. Wood edges and lake, 
river, and stream margins will favor 
you with the greatest variety of bird 
life. 

Every month of the year provides 


| ing that a wood or field such as that in|, 





interest for bird students. By all means 
keep we own calendar as to bird 
arrivals and departures, so that ycu 


will know just when to expect your 
friends to come and go. 



















WANTED: 


Teachers for Summer Work 





For those desiring to use the summer 
months in a pleasant and profitable way, 
our Company offers a splendid opportune 
ity. A vacation or two spent with our” 
firm not only offers you an income of | 
from $150 to $500 per month, but a y 
tical education which can be obtained 
no other way. 








Teachers with normal school or college 
training are specially desired. This po. 
sition gives you an opportunity to work 
in your home district or to travel as yoy 
may desire; to be associated with cop. 
genial people; and the compensation jg 
considerably more than is usually offered 
for summer work. A thorough training 
is given those selected, with a guaranteed 
income to start. 




















A 
Address R. H. CLUGSTON ho’ 
1026 City Centre Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa, = 
wo 
da: 
Ev 
TEACHER in 
WANTED : 
MAN or WOMAN who has had a sue. Go 
cessful teaching experience, and who has = 
business ability, to interview students, Fi 
teachers, librarians, clubwomen, etc, - 
An exceptional opportunity either for a ref 
permanent position or for summer vaca ..=- 
tion position. "i ry 
Address or 
THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. jf} <2 
Dept. B Lafayette Bldg. Buffalo, N.Y,/ a 
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Want To Travel?| 


We need a number of women with Normal 
School or college education to travel for us, 
The work is pleasant and pays handsomely, 


We prefer to have women who own cars as 
they are able to make the most money, how- 
ever, it is not absolutely essential. 


If you are making less than $150.00 to $200.0 
a month clear, it will pay you toinvestigate, 


Mention if you own a car or not and write 


today to— 
CHRISTY, INC. 
959 Raceway, Newark, New York 
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TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 
for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, et. 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mas. 
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Write y for full pa: ° 
mj The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited i 
205 Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can. gv 
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MONEY MAKING AND 
ENTERTAINMENT PLANS 


A monthly magazine full of new ideas for progres 
parties, socials, bazaars and fairs. A Gold Mine . 
Society leaders. Sample 25c. Year $2. ° 
2346 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


150 Entertainment or Supper tickets FREE 


to new subscribers. 
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Want Homework? Jreried in ee ode 
taining reliable home employment of al! kine Name 
our me . Youcan too! Stamp ny Yok : 
ELLER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, — ~ 
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up there—under the Northern Lights 
Se seren’s most charming vacation land= 


me Minnesota 
Lakes ana Woods 


Arare combination of modern summer 
hotels set in all the original freshness of 
nature’s gardens. Ten thousand crystal 
lakes; thousands of square miles of big 
woods; crisp, dry, pine scented air, bright 
days, cool nights. 

Every out-of-door sport—swimming, boat- 
ing, tramping woodland trails, game fish- 
ing, golf, tennis. Delightful canoe trips in 
sparkling streams. 


Low Summer Fares 
Goto Minnesota via Great Western this 
summer—it isn’t far and doesn’t cost much. 
Fine through trains daily from Chicago, 
Omaha and Kansas City, gateways direct 
to the heart of this wonderful vacation 
region. 
paaawe= MAIL COUPON S°eeoer-= 


R. A. BISHOP, General Passenger Agent 
122 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


i] 
1 
1 
Please send me complete information, in- |! 
cluding cost and booklet about the Minnesota | 
akes and Woods. ; 
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Beautiful Complexion 
IN 15 DAYS 


Clear your complezicn of pimples, blackheads, 
ots, enlarged pores, oily skin 


. Ll can give you a com- 
» Tos: lear, velvety beyond your 
itina 


y. ¢ 

est dream. And Ido few days. My 
meth is different. No cosmetics, Binen 
salves, soaps, clay, ointments, plaster - 
ages, masks, vapor sprays, mageage. liers or 
other implements. No diet, no fasting. Nothing 
to take. Cannot injure the most delicate skin. 
Send for my Free Booklet. You are not obil- 
gated. Send no money. Just get the facts. 


Dorothy Ray, 646 N, Michigan Bivd., Suite 1159 Chicago 








YOU are cordially invited to send for our 

valuable treatise, discourse or sum- 
mary of the latest available information on disorder 
of the Bile or Liver function frequently resulting in 


A | { STONE 
TROUBLE 
Gall-bladder irritations and disturbances commonly 
causing Indigestion, Gas, Colic Spells, Acidity, 
Pain in Right Side, Constipation, Auto-Intoxication, 
fOMe. ill-health, FREE. UNGER PRODUCTS 
MPANY, Dept. C42, 22 Quincy St., Chicago, lll. 





F= Saint Teresa Little Flower Medal 






Cut out this advertisement and send 

to us with your name and address and 

we will mail you this Little Flower 
Medal absolutely FREE, without 

iV one cent of expense to you, 

J DALE MFG. CO., Dept.ii23,Providence,R.I. 
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Ben 
un J, 
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Too much shampooing is bad for your hair. Use this mild 
Tennent wash. Leaves your scalp clean, fresh and cool. 
it a8 a final treatment following the shampoo. Makes 
your hair soft, silky and radiant, full of life and lustre. 
ty it, see how comfortable your scalp will feel, how beau- 
tiful your hair will look. 

-COL tones all the tissues and promotes good health 
Wong with good looks. Agreeable, safe, and economical. 
At your druggists 3Sc, 6Oc, $1.20 sizes. 

— —— .., Send couvon for free sample. 


” 
The MU-COL CO., 163 E. Tupper St., Buffalo,N.Y. 
" id me your free sample. 

lame.. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


January and February are quiet 
months, though there will always be 
the winter visitors and those birds who 
stay with us all the year. From mid- 
February to mid-March (earlier or 
later according to your location) the 
first birds, including the song sparrow, 
the red-winged blackbird, the meadow 
lark, and the bluebird will appear. 
Great horned owls already begin nest- 
ing. 

Each spell of warm weather in 
March brings an increased northward 
movement of the birds. More sparrows 
arrive, as do also the cowbird, the king- 
fisher, and the mourning dove. With 
the first appearance of insects comes 
the phoebe, pioneer of the flycatchers. 
The barred owl is nesting, and in early 
April other owls and some of the hawks 
are nesting. There are further arrivals 
among the seed-eating birds; and the 
first warbler, the myrtle, makes its ap- 
pearance. The tree swallows come; 
also the hermit thrush, more swallows, 
more warblers, the whippoorwill, and 
the swift. The bluebird is the first of 
the smaller birds to build. 

Other birds arrive in May, including 
floods of warblers. In June nearly all 
birds are nesting, and in this month 
song reaches its perfection. Already in 
July small flocks of old and young birds 
begin to form, and wander about the 
country in readiness again for their 
coming southward flight. 

August is the month of molt, where- 
in song ceases and the birds hide away, 
reappearing toward the end of the 
month in new plumage. The small 
flocks grow larger; orioles, grosbeaks, 
veeries, and bobolinks already leave, 
and the first cold days of September 
start the hosts of warblers on their 
way. Other birds follow. You will find 
now that many of the birds have ex- 
changed their spring suits for quite 
different fall and winter ones. 


A few winter visitors arrive; then, |: 


with the coming of October frost, the 
flock of insect-eating birds, its food 
supply in danger, moves quickly south- 
ward. The weed-eating sparrows stay 
for a while; then they, too, go. 

In November, one should begin to 
feed the winter and permanent birds. 
The harder the winter, the more they 
will reward your care with their tame 
friendliness. Continue to do this in 
December and well on into the new 
year. So with added knowledge and 
ever-growing interest you will renew 
and increase your bird-stalking expe- 
rience in the spring. 





Great Characters in American 
History 
(Continued from page 75) 


the Secretary of the Treasury in 
Washington’s Cabinet. He had a great 
task to perform. In a short time 
Hamilton brought order and a strong 
credit out of utter chaos. He origi- 
nated our national banking system, the 
idea of federal taxation, the tariff, and 
our system of currency. His mind 
seemed to grasp every little detail of 
the new government as a whole. For 
this reason his advice was sought often 
by Washington and others. 

Hamilton was the acknowledged lead- 
er of a group which advocated a broad 
and liberal construction of the Consti- 
tution in favor of a strong central 
power. This group was known as the 
“Federalists,’ and was the basis for 
the present-day Republican party. Those 
who advocated a narrow construction 
of the Constitution in favor of strong 
state sovereignty, or what later came 
to be known as state rights, were called 
“Anti-Federalists.” This group, led 
by Thomas Jefferson, served as_ the 
foundation upon which was erected the 
present-day Democratic party. While 
Hamilton was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Jefferson was Secretary of State. 

Hamilton assisted in suppressing the 
so-called “Whiskey Rebellion,” which 
broke out against the collection of reve- 
nue on distilled spirits. The ability of 
the new government to enforce its laws 
proved to him that at last it was able 
to stand alone. During the following 
year he worked to secure the ratifica- 
tion of the Jay Treaty with England. 

(Continued on next page) 
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ONTARIO Canada 


Come to the land of wide-spreading blue lakes, 
silvery streams and cool forests scented with the 
perfume of balsam and pine. Spend a delightful 
vacation in this enchanting forest wilderness. 

Enjoy the luxurious ease and comfort of fine resorts 
with every appointment for invigorating sport— 
golf, tennis, hiking, fishing, swimming, boating, 
canoeing, dancing and social diversions—or com- 
plete relaxation and the restful peace of quiet places. 


ar 
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Visit Muskoka Lakes, 


Bays, the 30,000 islands of Georgian Bay and the 
beautiful green shores of Lake Huron. If fishing is 
your first consideration choose Algonquin Park, 
Timagami or Nipigon Forest Reserves where big 
fellows hungry for the fly cruise cool depths. 


For booklets and Canadian travel and vacation infor- 
mation—consult the nearest Canadian National office. 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 
OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY 
706 Wainut St. 


CINCINNATI 
Diste Terminal 
ay 


BOSTON dg 
825 Washington St & Fourth 


EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


LOS ANGELES 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
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Do you love Lakes and Woods = 2a 
Then come toTHE HIGHLANDS OF 


Kawartha Lakes, Lake of 











PHILADELPHIA 

Burlington Arcade 

1420-22 Chestnut St 
PITTSBURGH 


8ST. Louis 
814 No. Broadway 
ST. PAUL 
83 East Fifth Street 


CLEVELAND Og Al ; i 
eae, «SEMA, APL Re Sa ancigo 
a Eee & DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ME ae” 
1269 Griswold St 518 Second Ave. So. Grand Trunk Ry. Ste SEATTLE 


CHICAGO 
108 Weat Adame St 


DULUTH 
480 W. Superior St 


OPERATING RAILW 
P 


L Ys 
TELEGRAPH AND EX 


NEW YORK ‘ac 
606 Fifth Ave. 802 Yamhill St. 


A 
RESS SERVICE + RADIO STATIONS 


1329 Fourth Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
#01—16th St., N. W. 


STEAMSHIPS -: HOTELS| 


PORTLAND, ORE 
Pacific Building 





p——tiOTEL VICTORIA... 


Newbury at Dartmouth Street, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Quiet, refined and homelike. In the heart of the Back 


Bay. Telephone in every suite. Rates $2.50 per day 
and upwards, The Victoria has been noted for many 
years for ita unexcelled cooking at common sense prices. 


lhe Grill is a feature unique in itself. 








The Colborne 


79 Washington Place, New York City 
Just West of Washington Square—10 minutes from 
Times Square. 


A Cheerful Hotel-Home for You 


Permanents on American Plan. 
Transients on American or European Plan. 


Prices Moderate. Home Cooking 














AND PICOTING 


Louts P. LaFrancue, Proprietor 
attachment. Guaranteed 


HEMSTIT CHING sitet! fstrtnte 


The Old Reliable. 6% prepaid orsent C, O. D. Circulars free. 
LA 


FLESH HEMSTITCHING CO., Dept. 41, Sedalia, Mo. 








AGENTS AMAZING NEW TABLECLOTH 
PAYS YOU $12.00 DAILY 
New table cloth. Looks likelinen. Wash on table like oilcloth. No 
nivance. “SAMPLE PRES. BESTEVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
638 Irving Park Station, Chicago. . 





WANTED: Teachers for Vacation Work 
this Summer~éa@/71 


© you know that you can earn 
over $200 a month this coming 
summer? Do you know that after 
you qualify for this interesting posi- 
tion, you have the opportunity to go 
to a bigger position with more 
income—and with bright prospects 
for permanent work? 
There are a few openings in a national 
organization in business twenty years 
for teachers of personality and edu- 
cation who are interested this summer 
in exchanging their usual profit- 
less leisure for a vacation of business 
experience and growing income. 





200 to ‘500 a Month! 


Teachers with normal school or col- 
lege training (and at least two years of 
teaching experience) are desired. 
This position gives an opportunity to 
travel, to be associated with congenial 
people, and the chance to e an 
income of from $200 to $500 a month. 
A thorough training is given to all 
those selected with a guaranteed in- 
come to start. Please give full infor- 
mation as to your age, education, ex- 
perience, and the time you can work 
this vacation, in your first letter. 
Address P. O. Box 1208, Station B, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








AND PRIMARY PLANS May 19% 


Hamilton resigned as Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1795. 

In 1798, when war with France 
seemed inevitable, Washington was im- 
portuned to become the commander in 
chief of the army which was being 
organized. Through his _ influence 
Hamilton was commissioned senior 
major general of the United States 
Army. He served in this capacity 
until 1800. 

General Alexander Hamilton died in 
New York City, July 12, 1804, at the 
age of forty-seven. His death was the | 
result of a pistol wound received in a 
duel with Aaron Burr at Weehawken, make it so attractive to the others thg 
New Jersey. Burr, a political enemy of | its desirability will draw the backwarj 
Hamilton’s, challenged him to the duel ones forward and increase the usefy! 
as a result of personal enmity that| service of the play in the school. By 
grew out of Hamilton’s persistent and| clever management, everyone can he 
successful efforts to checkmate Burr’s| kept busy but not burdened, diverte 
political aspirations. from the monotony cf routine schog 
work without deserting its necessary 
values, and united in a democratic ¢. 
fort to accomplish his part in the 
achievement of good dramatic enter. 
tainment. 


completed unit. The time required fy 
rehearsal of a play is governed by the 
play and the age and experience of t), 
cast; but two weeks for each act jy 
usually sufficient, and too much time jy 
as fatal as too little to a snappy, fi. 
ished production. 

Generally speaking, all stage wor 
in a school should belong to the depay, 
ment that feels responsible for th 
prestige of the school in that partigy. 
lar. Director and players, as far g 
possible, should be those who naturally 
like the work well enough to forget th 
cost in time and labor, for they wij 








Producing Plays on the School 
Stage 
(Continued from page 80) 


natural life; never repeat the whole 
line. 

Pause long enough to let the audi- 
ence laugh when they wish. 

With this initial understanding of a 
play, the script should be carefully 
read and explained, and then re-read 
with the cast walking through their 
action, after which a definite assign- 
ment for study may be made. It will 
help in the first few rehearsals if the 
remainder of the play is read through 
after the assignment has been re- 
hearsed; this unifies the plot for the | 
players. Rehearsals should be as regu- 
lar and definite as any class period, 
and onlookers eliminated until the play | 
is sufficiently advanced to profit by a 
trial audience. The coach needs to 
watch that the tempo of the play as| last, uninteresting period of his life 
produced is suited to the emotional re- has been forgiven, if not forgotten, for 
quirements of the plot, and varied “lt splendid ten years of work whieh 





Picture Study—“The Spinner’ 
(Continued from page 28) 


with funds, he soon gathered a merry 
group around him. He died in 169), 
never regaining the power and genius 
that seemed to have burned themselves 
out in his youth. 

The reputation of Nicolas Mae 
dimmed considerably in the years after 
his death, but recently he has been al. 
lowed to take his place among the “tit. 
tle masters of Holland” and the great 
genre painters of all time. Mr. Joh 
Van Dyke’s attribution of many of 
Rembrandt’s paintings to Nicolas Maes 
has aroused keen interest in this 
strangely inconsistent master. Th 





emphasize climax; points of special] yielded those quiet, lovable glimpses 
value should be particularly well done,| into old Dutch homes and the hearts 
since they determine the success of the! of common folk. 





beks Cruisin 


end Georgian Bay 
(30,000 Islands) 
Take this cruise De Luxe of over 2000 miles of beauti 
ful waterway — the entire length and return of lakes 
Michigan, Huron, St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,00 
Islands of Georgian Bay; with alluring scenery enroute 
Drive around historic Mackinac Island, buy souve 
nirs from the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight: 
seeing bus at Detroit and Chicago—See Cleveland- 
spend a full day at Buffalo (Gateway to all Eastern,Cant- 
- ~2s§ dian and St. Lawrence River points)—Gaze in wonder 
— -- NIAGARA FALLS — the world’s greatest cataract 
~L———-~ Stopover at any port of call can be arranged. 


eV ~ 


$600.00 for TRAVEL STORIES IN U.S. and CANADA 


For the best stories on travel in the U.S. and Canada this summer the Normal 
Instructor is offering $600 in prizes as follows: Ist prize $150; 2nd prize $100; 3rd 
prize $75; 4th prize $50; 5th prize $40; two 6th prizes, $30 each; five 7th prizes, $25 
each. Here is your great opportunity to enter the Contest and write a successful story. 


The Great Oil-Burning North American 
White Liners = and South American 


‘THE magnificent sister steamships, North American and South American— 
- service exclusively — in equipment and service are comparable with the fine Ocea@ 
Liners. Promenadeand Sun Decksof unv sual width; large Grand Saion;commodious Lou 
ing Rooms; Canor.” covered Palm Garden on Observation deck. All State Rooms 
Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with windows or portholes to insure 
ventilation. Have running water; call bell and electric light; beds have finest mattress 
and eprings, thoroughly comfortable and restful. Bath and toilet in connection with 
Parlor Room and convenient to all staterooms. Excellent meals of pita 
ing variety — daintily served by waitresses. If you crave society 
“something doing” all the time, you will find it in the many delightid 
activities aboard ship. There are pleasures for old and young. 
emg Social hostess introduces the guests that they may enjoy to the utmost tht 
Wa IRS ag tty Dancing, and Games, Concerts, Entertainments and Soci 
itaatinay Life which make the time pass so pleasantly on these big cruising shi 


Semi-Wkly Sailings from Chicago, Mackinac Isld., Se 

Parry Sd.(Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo & Ret. 

Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 

and Buffalo, will be honored for transit upon additional payment. 

Cal! or write for Blue Book on the Blue Lakes 

at any R.R. Ticket Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit C 

W. H. BLACK, Traffic Mgr. ini: Ww. OWN. 

110 W. Adams St., Chicago, IJ. 
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Does exposure to sun, wind and 
dustmake youreyes bloodshot and 
cause a burning sensation? Then | 
youshould use M urine! Afewdrops | 
of this harmless lotion speedily 
ends the burning feeling and soon 
dears up the bloodshot condition. 


Alwaysapply Murineaftermotor- 
ingor outdoor sports to soothe and 
beautify your eyes. 60c everywhere. 


JR aM - 


EYES 


Hotel 
Woodstock 
127 West 43rd Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER 
Room with Running Water 
__Meor-one) $2.00-2.50-3.00 


(fortwo) . . 3.50-4.00 
Room with Private Bath 

















(for one) * 3.50-4.00 
(for two) 5.00-5.50-6.00 
Reduction of One Day 


on Weekly Rates 











HOLY LAND 
Educational Tours |June 18 to Sept. 10 
$275.00 up | px, $850.00 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
Write today for Illustrated Booklets 
THE WICKER TOURS 


Richmond : : Virginia 


EUROPE 














TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Europe this Summer, Motoring to Italian Hill Towns, 
Shakespeare Country, Fontainebleau. Cu!tured, com- 
petentleaders. Fun. 28 years successful experience. 
$308 to $1405 
Send for booklet. 


“Sgee TEMPLE SIO [OURS 





Bost 


on, 
cngonvenaten Mass. 


YOU ARE WANTED 


Why pay $50.00 for a | 
£16.05 Gown? 


weeks’ spare time work, at 




















In a few | 


your home, you can learn to 


design and create it yourself. 
Start a Gown ‘Shoppe’ 
$45.00 to $75.00 Week | 


Over 28,000 women in- | 
cluding many teachers have 
taken this fascinating work. 
They now have three times | 
as many original gowns as 














they had Ready-to-Wear and 
at less cost. 
# in satin with Mail Coupon 4 
crepe Trim. Immediately 
op Price 4 
Vas Con Mee It For Act 4 
mm 2. 923-80 | To-day! r 
ings - 1.30 ¢ 7 
Cost . . $16.05 e FRANKLIN 
Your Saving at INSTITUTE 
$5 Dept. R602 
o* Rochester, N. Y. 
2e Rush tome at once 32 page 
a illustrated “GOWN BOOK’ with 
“ FREE sample lessons in the subject 
* checked, 
“A otcnet Gown Designing .....- Millinery 
t a ane deindinistiliaiinaen 
Address 





| wrote back to him: 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
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Stories about Books 


(Continued from page $1) 


and began to read its contents. .It was 
a page from a book about Joan of Arc. 
Sam was so anxious to know more of 
her story that he began to read every 
book on French history that he could 


find. Once having discovered how in- | 


teresting books can be, 
great reader. 

The transformation of Sam Clemens, 
printer’s apprentice, into Mark Twain, 
popular author, spread itself over many 
years, at which we can only glance. 
From an apprentice, Sam became a 
real printer in time, and a good one. 
Then his boyhood dream of being a 
river pilot came true. Later, when the 
war interrupted river traffic on the 
Mississippi, young Clemens turned to 
mining and prospecting. He had by 
this time begun to write for newspa- 
pers. He signed his work with the pen 
name Mark Twain, because he liked the 
sound of these two words, which he 
had often heard used by the river men 
on the Mississippi to indicate safe wa- 
ters. Then came his first great literary 
success, Innocents Abroad, a book which 
poked fun at a certain kind of tourist. 
I'rom that time on, the fame of Mark 
Twain spread rapidly. He was so well 
known everywhere that it was said that 
a letter addressed “Mark Twain, The 
World” reached him. 

The grown-up Sam Clemens had often 
thought that he would like to write 
about the fun he had when he was a 
boy, but he had always been too busy 
with other projects. At length, how- 
ever, on returning from a trip to 
Europe, where the former barefoot boy 
of Hannibal had been given a royal 
welcome, he settled down to write a 
story about himself and his old chums. 

The writing was done in a delightful 
little eight-sided, many-windowed study 
at Quarry Farm, New York, where the 
family often spent their summers. This 
little building, perched on a hillside 
some distance from the house, must 
have made the writer think of his pilot- 
house days. Every day he would write 
there from nine until five without be- 
ing disturbed. If he were needed very 
urgently, a horn would be blown to 
summon him. At five he would rejoin 
his wife and his three little girls, Susy, 
Clara, and Jean, and read them what 
he had written through the day. 

The story, however, was not finished 


Sam became a 


that summer, for the author’s atten- | 


tion was turned to something else, and 
he wrote another book in the mean- 
time. Mr. Clemens, who now lived in 
a beautiful house in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, used to take long tramps in 
the country with a friend of his, a 
Mr. Twichell, a well-known minister. 
Often on these rambles, Mr. Clemens 
used to tell his companion about his 
life as a pilot on the Mississippi. The 
outcome of the chats was Life on the 
‘Mississippi, one of his best books. 
These reminiscences set the author 
once more to thinking of those earlier 
days in Hannibal. He went back to 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer and 
this time finished the book. It was pub- 
lished in December of the year 1876, 
and great was the joy of the girls and 


| boys who found it on their Christmas 


trees. 

Mark Twain had sent his story, be- 
fore it was published, to a friend of 
his, William Dean Howells, who was 
himself a noted author. Mr. Howells 
“It is altogether 
the best hoy’s story I have ever read. 
It will be an immense success.” It was, 
and the girls and boys who have read 
it since have indorsed Mr. Howells’ 
opinion. 

There are beautifully illustrated edi- 
tions of The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
and of its companion volume, The Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn. After 
having read these stories, you will 
want to read about the real Tom—that 
is, Sam—and see how the actual hap- 
penings fit into the story. Albert 
Bigelow Paine has written the life of 
Mark Twain in a most interesting 
fashion in The Boys’ Life of Mark 
Twain. 


——— =< 


Our strength grows out of our weak- 
ness.—E merson. 
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Just a few happy tourists: the ‘‘regulars’ 
are golfing, trail viding, splashing in the 
pool on the terrace below. 





Se BANIFS 
billion dollar scenery 


yours — for $550 a day 


Wouldn’t 
ou love to 
e up in the 
Canadian 
iomee| Rockies now 
« ..- basking in 
i that golden, 






through those 
deep fragrant 
forests beside the burbling stream (remem- 
ber how mountain streams chatter and 
sing and laugh?)....or climbing those 
mighty ranges for a look out over the 
sunset tinted top of the world? 

You can do it, this summer, for only $5.50 
a day, $35 a week, plus the comforts and 
companionships of a jolly little mountain 
Bungalow Camp tucked away in a fold of 
the Rockies. With or without swimming, 
golf, motor boating. 

Thousands of people flock to Banff and 
Lake Louise every summer, people from all 
over the world... it’s fun and broadening 
just to watch the types and listen to the 
varied tongues at these 
palatial resort hotels. 

But most of the visitors 
miss the true spirit of the 
mountains, the billion 
dollar thrills of living in 
the wild, unspoiled, al- 
pine heart of them.... 
roughing it cozily with the 
congenial spirits of a Bun- 
galow Camp... roaming 
the old Indian trails, pony- 
back or shanks mare.... 





at Castle Mountain and similar bungalow camps 


in a snug little log cabin by a still, shining 
lake. Joys you'll never forget. 

Two whiffs of this ambrosial mountain 
atmosphere sweep every trace of class- 
room-tired from your system — you just 
feel like rid- 
ing, climbing, 
bubblingover, 
and you do. 
At night you 





to a clubby 
little Swiss 
Chalet with 
the pine fire 
crackling, a 
marvelous 
meal all ready 
to be served, 
and a jolly 
bunch re- 
hearsing the day’s doings. 

You won’t need a lot of new clothes, 
Everybody wears cowboy outfits, utility 
ones with gaudy kerchiefs, unbelievably 
free and easy. Even at Banff and Lake 
Louise, for all their Parie 
frocks and evening gowns, 
your usual sports and 
travelling clothes will do 
nicely. And no expensive 
side trips are necessary 
—deluxe, no-extra-fare 
trains drop you within a 
few minutes of almost 
any camp or hotel. 

Come on, do something 
big, different and gorgeous 
this summer— and start 








making friends with the ~ 
shy, inquisitive forest-folk .... discovering 
fossil beds, rainbow-colored lakes in the 
clouds, tea houses up among the glaciers 
.... sleeping under Hudson’s Bay blankets 





planning it now. Ask 

our local Canadian Pacific office for book- 
ion describing resorts and Bungalow Camps 
in the Canadian Rockies — no obligation 
of course — or write 


NEW YORK: Madison Avenue at 44th Street 
CHICAGO: 71 East Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO: 675 Market Street 


-~Canadian Pacific 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
Ask about all-expense tours of the West 
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Rockies! 











couver, 


For descriptive 
folders, address H. 
M. Lewis, General 
Passenger Agent, 
Soo Line Building, 
Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 


Visit the “Alps of America!” 
Banff, Lake Louise, Emerald Lake, 
Yoho Valley, Sicamous 
Solarium -Lounge cars glazed with 
Vita glass have bath, valet and maid service and 
library. Rejuvenate in the sun’s rays, en route. 


Go to Vacation Land 
on the new “MOUNTAINEER” 


The Canadian 


all the way to Van- 


Service starts June 10th from Chicago—from 
Vancouver, June 14th. 
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ency from Health Posters 
(See pages 36-37) 


These designs may be used for a 
window transparency. From heavy 
construction paper cut two frames 
14% inches by 12% inches. Cut out 
the center oblong, 
margin 1% inches wide. Paste white 
tissue paper over each opening. Trace 
the figures from one page on black 
silhouette paper and cut. Lay the 
frame on the full page so that the 
printed picture shows through as a 
guide. Then paste the figures in 
place and add any needed details with 
a heavy pencil. Paste frames together 
with the picture in between and place 
in the window. 




















The Great 





ST. LAWRENCE (Cruise 


ee St. Lawrence river, down 
which ply our luxurious steam- 
ers, varies from roaring rapids to 
a vast expanse of blue eighteen 
miles wide. Your ship, if you em- 
bark at Niagara, for the entire long 
sail, threads the tiny jewel-like tips 
of submerged mountains known as 
The Thousand Islands. Most of 
these little isles are crowned with 
charming cottages or castles and 
the white sails of pleasure craft dot 
the sunny waters. Then you shoot 
a series of eight rapids from Pres- 
cott to Montreal. After seeing the 
metropolis of Canada you embark 


for Quebec, the historic fortress 
city. Near Quebec is the far 
famed Shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre, and thundering Mont- 
morency Falls. The high Lauren- 
tian ranges, oldest mountains in 
the world, loom up on the north 
shore. Fashionable Murray Bay, 
presided over by the big Manoir 
Richelieu with its superb golf 
course and Tadoussac with its com- 
fortable hotel and fishing camps, 
are ports of call. Then the myster- 
ious Saguenay, flowing unfathomed 
between its stupendous capes, 
forms the climax to a glorious trip. 


Write for illustrated Booklet, Guide and Map. 


For full information *regarding All-Expense and Personally Conducted 
Tours apply to your own Tourist Agent or the address given below. 


*Also 7-Day Cruise on Great Lakes 
—Detroit to Duluth and Return 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE 


- MONTREAL, CANADA 























Decorative Designs from 
State Flowers 
(Continued from page 41) 


June. As the blossoms grow older, 
they turn to an apricot color, and the 
fruit that succeeds them is conelike 
and scarlet. 

There are about twenty species of 
magnolias, and they are found in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Northern Africa, as 
well as in the United States. A Chinese 
species bears a flower which is next 


magnolia, which often grows to a 
height of one hundred and fifty feet 
and has flowers varying from pure 
white to a deep rose. 

The magnolia is named after Pierre 
Magnol, a French botanist who lived in 
the seventeenth century. 

Design work: Our designs this month | 
are of varied forms, including circles, | 
ovals, rectangles, and irregular motifs. 
Motifs 1 and 6 will be found equally at- 
tractive used as shown or inverted. 
Motifs such as 2, 3, and 4 can be com- 
bined with leaves and stems, as in the 
case of Motif 8. 

In making motifs having regular di- 
visions, such as 2 and 4, it is always 
best to divide the areas accurately with 
| a compass or ruler so that the design 
| will be in good proportion. 





It is surprising how many variations 

of a design can be obtained by chang- 

| ing the value arrangements or the color 

| schemes. 

background will often look entirely 

different when the light and dark 
areas are interchanged. 

Motif 7 is one which will make a 
good stencil, having been planned with 
that idea in mind. Stencils are particu- 

| larly useful where motifs are to be 
repeated a number of times, as in the 
case of a border or all-over pattern. 

Crafts work: The parasol is a plain 
one which has been decorated with 
bright-colored motifs similar to Motif 
| 8. These flowers need not be the same, 
but may vary, as shown. The easiest 
way to paint the parasol is first to cut 
circle patterns from stiff paper and 
place them on the parasol where they 
seem to balance best. Next, trace 
| around these patterns with a piece of 
| chalk. The details can then be chalked 
in and the colors painted on with 
enamel paints. 

The May basket is made from the 
paper pattern shown below it. Fold 
and cut the pattern in the places indi- 
cated, and paste the basket together at 
the corners. The baskets are made 
from colored paper and painted with 
crayons or water colors. 

The fernery is a gift well worth 
having. Many furniture stores now 
sell plain furniture ready for painting. 
With a little work an inexpensive fern 
stand can be made very attractive. 
There are now on the market several 
kinds of lacquers which are easy to 
apply and which dry very rapidly. 
These make painting a real pleasure. 

—_——@——__—— 





There may be times when you cannot 
find help, but there is no time when you 
cannot give help.—G. S. Merriam. 


Leisure is time for doing something 
useful. Employ thy time well, if thou 
meanst to gain leisure. — Franklin’s 
Poor Richard. 





Making a Window Transpar- | 


leaving a frame | 


to the southern magnolia in size and | 
beauty. India also has a very beautiful | 





Light designs against a dark | 
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N, is also an excellent , 7 
€rve Tow’ 


It makes the most re- 
freshing acidulous drink. 
And definitely assists na- 
ture in restoring depleted 
nerves; acting asa positive 
tonic for brain and body, 
Add Horsford’s to your favorite 


fruit drink; or use it in water in 
place of lemon juice. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
D-61-1 
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Colonial Virginia Tours 
$39.50 


3 Day All Expense 

From Richmond, Va., including Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg, Luray Caverns, Staunton, ‘-exington—Washing- 
ton & Lee University, Natural Bridge, Charlottesville, 
Monticello (Jefferson's Home) and Unive rsity of Vir 
ginia. Leaves Richmond Tuesday & Friday 9 a, m,, 

June 15 to September 15. Side trip to Jamestown, 
Yorktown and Williamsburg—old colonial 
capital of Virginia $5.75 additional. He 


Interesting tour combinations including boat trips from Balti 




































































more, Washington, New York and Boston. Write direct te lights 
THE GRAY Y LINE, bias sone 
a WsiST ON GRAY LINE SERVICE ™ It is j 
trip— 
teem 
your 
Teachers Wanted} * 
4 
‘ : Tour, 
We have an article easily sold by men way t 
or women to homesand stores. Place | Natio 
our beautiful display cards on counters. | ie 
You can travel or work in your own ase, 
town. A few hours a day will net you 5, 
a handsome income. No matter what creste 
you intend selling this summer, write J famed 
to us. But 
Stag Products Company, J = 
With | 
21 Park Row, New York, N. Y. riding 
firefal 
certs 
the V 
dome: 
HOW TO BANISH THEE = /*Stic 
A simple, safe hom in 
treatment —16 yeal low. 
success in my practice. 
(also BIG growths) dry up wahne 
WH DAVIS, M.D., 124K Gor Ave Weedbrln.ig te F 
‘ove Ave., Camp 
(on tl 
cabins 
and lo 
w. 
125-$250 Mo. ‘About 40,000 openings a) is - 
aeevonalipibiet Weadvise you FREE. Wine ul 
struction Bureau, 145, St. Louis, Mo, in Ask 
WHY NOT ¢ spend Spring, Spowarfice: P _ tow — 
insects? J buy fall kinds or collec: WE Or 
tions, Sofme worth §1 to$7 each; sim 
door work with my instructions, p : : folder 
faetrated, pt 4 Before gending butter: sh, a 
flie MR. LAIR, Dealer 4 
Dept. 121, Box 1424,’ San Diego, Calif. 






YOSEM) 
Dept, 182 


Please s 





50 weekly this sw 
Teachers DUPONT’S” ‘FAIRY D 


flannel back hemstitched tablecloths, lunch sets, ete- 
wears like linen. No laundering. White—colors. 
outfit. SHELDON—Box 232, Galion, 0. 


Writers of Song Poe 


(or Melodies) Send for “real” proposition. 
RAY HIBBELER, D2, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., © 


WW ER2IRIENG! 
ete Tat 7 fs Torsone, ‘ 


1 ishing Gane 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1046 Chestnut St 
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1229 yay 1929 


vernight from 
fan Francisco 


eaten : : — "" 
—_No California trip 
complete without 


~ OSEMITE 
and The MARIPOSA 
‘<1 BIG TREES 
y of Vir- 
setoun, 
colonial’ 

Here is one of the world’s high- 





lights that must be included to 
round out your western vacation! 
It is just a short, comfortable side- 
trip— through Sierra foothills that 
teem with romance of ’'49—from 
your main-line stopover point at 
Merced, California. 


A 2-, 3-, or 4-day All Expense 





ted 


etme 

Tour, for from $30 to $76.75, is the 
ee way to see America’s most-visited 
aa if National Park if you can take only 
© om afew days for its panorama of giant 
.et you cliffs, rocketing waterfalls, snow- 
r what crested High Sierra peaks, and the 
, write | famed Mariposa Grove of Big Trees. 





But a week, or longer, will show 
you more of Yosemite’s vastness... 
with fishing, swimming, horseback 
riding, tennis; the awesome nightly 
firefall from Glacier Point and con- 
certs under the stars; a tour over 
the Valley rim to the great, granite 
domes and mirror lakes of the ma- 
jestic High Country! 















Accommodations for every travel 
allowance include the colorful Ah- 
wahnee, California’s most distinc- 
tive resort hotel; Yosemite Lodge, 
Camp Curry, Glacier Point Hotel 
(on the Valley-rim), housekeeping 
cabins ani High Sierra tent camps 
and lodges. Rates from $1.50 a day 
upwerd, European Plan, and $4 to 
$12 upward, American Plan. 









Ask your travel or ticket agent 

| »ow—he will plan the complete trip 

“or write direct for illustrated 
ers. 








YOSEMITE PARK AND CURRY CO. 
Dept. 182, Yosemite National Park, Calif. 








Please send me Yosemite picture folders. 






NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Reading to Primary 
Children 


(Continued from page 24) 


| that may be done in class by the teacher. 
This incidental work is to stimulate in- 
terest and desire quite as much as to 
produce skill in reading. A daily mes- 
Sage conveying some interesting item 
of news for the children often serves 


| Teaching 





as a potent drive to conquer visual 
symbols. Written directions for pleas- 
ant childish activities also arouse lively 
curiosity, and offer sufficient stimulus | 
for learning to read. The following 
-~ ans of such directions are submit- 
ed: 


SoME First-GrapE SILENT-READING 
SEAT Work i 


I 
A. What to get: 
1. A large sheet of paper. 
2. Two small pieces of paper. 
. eo paste, 
' pair of scissors. 
B. What to do: 
1. Cut out a girl. 
2. Cut out a See. 
3. Paste them on the large paper. 
II 
. What to get: 
1, A large sheet of paper. 
2. Two small pieces of paper. 
3. Some paste. 
4. A pair of scissors. 
- What to do: 
1. Cut a rabbit. 
2. Cut a tree. 
3. Paste the tree on the large 
sheet of paper. 
| 4. Paste the rabbit below the tree. 





> 


- What to get: 
1. A pair of scissors. 
2. Some paste. 
3. A large piece of paper for cut- 
ting. 
4, A piece of brown crayon and a 
piece of red crayon. 
B. What to do: 
1. Cut out a tree as it looks in 


| III 


winter. 

2. Cut out a small robin. 

8. Color the robin the way it 
looks. 

4. Paste the robin on a branch of 
the tree. , 

5. Cut a picture of a boy. 


=> 


3. Paste the boy standing near 
the tree. 


If the child “got” everything for his 
work, he read correctly. If he per- 
formed the indicated activities, no mat- 
ter how crude the performance, the 
reading was well accomplished. Hence, 
no oral checking will be required for 
this sort of silent reading. 


RESULTS OF THE PREPARATORY STAGE 


The fundamental outcome of this 
pre-book preparatory stage is the de- 
velopment of a proper reading attitude, 
which, if briefly stated by the child, 
might be: “This means something; it 
1 or something to me, and I must get 
1. 

The fundamental concern, then, for 
the teacher of the very young learner 
of reading is the production of a cor- 
rect attitude toward printed material 
and toward reading. Even at the be- 
ginning reading is to be regarded as a 
process of getting ideas about some- 
thing and not a process of calling off 
words from a printed page. Ideas and 
thoughts are the things attended to, 
and words are of secondary importance. 
Later on, when the children are ready 
to read out of a book, words, while 
they receive more attention, are not 
the essential concern. We must still 
cling to the habit of looking for facts 
and ideas. 

——— 


Suffering becomes beautiful when 
anyone bears great calamities with 
cheerfulness, not through insensibility, 
but through greatness of mind.—Aris- 
totle. 

— +. --—- 








It is public opinion, drugged and 
slumbering, which retains war; and it 















shall be public opinion, freed and 
awakening, which shall abolish it.— 








Francis Case, 






Come to Oregon— 





MT. HOOD, Tue Most Beautrrut MounTAIN IN AMERICA a 
from the road to Cloud Cap Inn 


for a veal outdoor vacation! 





Wy: WILL BE PLEASED to send you, free, upon request, 
an airplane map showing the topography of the 
state, the resorts and the highways, which make Ore- 
gon the great outdoor playground and motorland of 
the Pacific Coast. 


Portland, the metropolis of Oregon, offers a base from 
which vacation trips may be made to nearby seaside, 
mountain and lake resorts, that appeal to those whose 
occupations keep them ten months a year in the east- 
ern and middle states. 


In fact, from Portland the whole Pacific Coast to Alaska 
in the north and Mexico in the south, may be toured 
by train, steamer or automobile. The fascinating trip to 
Honolulu and the Hawaiian Islands can also be made 
cheaply from Portland. 


Portland is the educational center of the Pacific North- 
west, some of the most notable universities and colleges 
being within a radius of a very few miles. 


Portland is the gateway to the Columbia country... 
rich in natural resources of all kinds, particularly in 
lumber, wheat, fruit and fish; and no more interesting 
vacation can be spent than in seeing the logging camps, 
the giant lumber mills, canneries of fruit of every de- 
scription, of vegetables and of salmon. 


Portland is the center of the woolen industry of the 
great West. It is, however, the majestic natural scenery, 
the wilderness areas, which perhaps have the greatest . 
attraction and fascination for the vacationist, where 
rest and renewed vigor of body and mind may be 
had from a holiday spent in the great outdoors. 
For information, maps, booklets, write the Advertising 
and Promotion Department, Portland Chamber 

of Commerce, Portland, Oregon. 










Reep Couzece, Portland 
One of Oregon's higher 
institutions of learning 


“PORTLAND invites you to Oregon 


PORTLAND CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
Room 202, Portland, Oregon 

Please send me information and free illustrated liter 
about Oregon. 





Name 


Address 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Give your pupils these beautifully colored 


May ly 


Souvenirs for Closing Day 


Two Styles of Booklets 





(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Choice of 6 Cover Designs in Color 








‘the 
closing your teacher 





wishes yOu success 
and 


4s through 





althejers to cone 
































That happiness and good 
fortune may be with you 
as you journey along life's 
pathway ts the sincere wish 

of your leacher on 


C losing Da y 














\ Happy Days Design No, 12 
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+ aad 
—_—_— —_) 1* so ordered, your photograph or 
| that of your pupils or school 
| | will be placed on the inside front 
| cover of each booklet as shown 
here. (This applies to either style 
, “Memory of booklet described below.) 
= When Violet Design No. 6 or 
ond woe Rose Design No. 7 is ordered, photo 
‘ ond chenge may be mounted. on outside front 
y cover if desired. The former design 
HIS sosvenir is is suitable for a horizontal oblong 
presented to you or oval photo and the latter for an 
: petal pa upright oblong or oval photo. 

] pepe omy The booklets will also be sup- 
come 0 wil cave @ 0 plied with two photographs if de- 
pleasent reminder of our sired, the second photograph being 
schookley amociations mounted on one of the inside pages. 

The extra charge for the second 
photograph will be 50 cents for 
the first 10 booklets and 3 cents 
a — for each booklet over 10. 
+4——— + 


good wishes for your pupils at Close of School than to present to each of them 

a beautiful memento and record of their school days? What other gift (even 
though it be more costly) would be so likely to be kept and treasured through the 
years to come? Your thoughtfulness will gladden the hearts of all your pupils 
and will win the esteem of the parents as well. The Owen Souvenirs, with ie 
quent changes in styles and designs, have been used by teachers for many years as 
Closing Day gifts to their pupils and today they are more popular than ever. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name A our school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The other six pages will contain appropriate Clos- 
ing Day sentiments and poems. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your 
pupils or school will be mounted in a panel on the inside of the front cover of each 
booklet, or you may have the photo on the outside front cover of booklets made up 
with Violet Design No. 6 or Rose Design No. 7. (See note at top of page and in- 
structions below.) Each booklet is tie 
by a transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 


Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12c each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of 
the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces pro- 
vided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two 
pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them 
write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining 
five pages contain appropriate Closing Day poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c each. 


Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs 


The beautiful designs on the covers of the booklets (of which the illustrations 
on this page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in 
all the colors of the originals. Your order for booklets in either style described 
above may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you 
choose. Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


IT what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard and 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets, are supplied with every or- 
der at no extra charge. 





Discount on Club Orderg When two or more teachers send their orders to- 
gether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above f 


prices will be allowed on each order. 
A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 
of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 


color proofs of the other cover designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent 
for only four cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 












with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied 4 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- 
sired. Then give name and number of each 
cover design selected and state how many 
booklets you wish made up in each design. 


For special printing write plainly or 
print the name of school, district number, 
township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you 
wish them to appear on the souvenirs. 


As many souvenirs should be ordered as 
there are pupils’ names appearing on them; 
where pupils’ names exceed the number of 


Order Early 


souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 
name in excess. 


If photograph is desired on the souvenirs. 
send us any ¢ Kodak print or other 
photograph securely wrapped and with your 
name and address on the back. We will 
make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
= and return the original photo unin- 
ured. 


Full remittance must accompany order. 


Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
in registered letter. 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
that you order as early as possib 


le and thus make 


sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


“xom F, A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 











But it carries 2 load of 
good urshes +«_ 
For happiness all your 

life through. 













Pine Tree Design No. 10 
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OUR TEACHER'S WISH 
on Closing Day . 

Is that, in years to come, you may 

Recall with joy the hours here spent, 

And all that each dear friendship 


meant. 











Water Lily Design No. 15 





